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LIFE  IN  THE  POLAR  OCEAN. 

The  account  of  the  first  Grinnell  expedition, 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  by  Dr.  Kane, 
published  in  an  elegant  octavo  volume  of  552 
pages  by  the  Harpers,  is  one  of  the  freshest 
and  most  readable  books  of  the  day.  The  work 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  wood  cuts  and 
mezzotint  plates,  presenting  fine  views  of  the 
scenery  in  those  ice-bound  regions..  The  style 
of  Dr.  Kane  is  simple,  yet  spirited  and  scien¬ 
tific,  and  the  narrative  is  fnll  of  interest. 

Dr.  Kane  has  now  been  absent  a  year,  having 
command  of  the  second  Grinnell  expedition  in 
search  of  the  lost  navigator,  and  very  great 
interest  is  felt  for  the  result  of  his  heroic  adven¬ 
tures.  He  may,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  be 
exploring  the  shores  and  bays  of  an  open  polar 
sea  in  his  India  rubber  canoes.  Such  was  his 
sanguine  prediction  before  he  left  New  York. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  published  vol¬ 
ume  of  Dr.  Kane  is  made  up  directly  from  the 
journal  which  he  kept  on  the  voyage,  and  thus 
I'etains  the  vividness  of  first  impressions.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  volume,  to  which 
we  have  prefi.ved  head  lines  denoting  the  seve¬ 
ral  topics,  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 
Our  engravings  are  not  copied  from  those  in 
the  volume,  which  arc  of  entirely  a  different 
style  and  character,  and  represent  different 
scenes  and  localities.  The  engravings  we  here 
present  give  a  good  general  idea  of  those  inhos¬ 
pitable  regies  of  iceberg  and  storm  and  per¬ 
petual  snow,  and  the  perils  of  gallant  ships  and 
brave  mariners  who  are  caught  and  compelled 
to  winter  among  them.  We  may  refer  to  these 
subjects  again  from  time  to  time,  but  our  object 
at  present  was  only  to  introduce  the  following 
passages  from  Dr.  Kane  : — 

ICE  FLOES,  PACK.S,  AND  BEBOS. 

“  July  1.  This  morning  was  called  on  deck 
at  4  A.  M.  by  our  commander. 

“  About  two  hundred  yards  to  the  windward, 
forming  a  lee-shore,  was  a  vast  plane  of  undu¬ 
lating  ice,  in  nowise  differing  flrom  that  which 
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we  see  in  the  Delaware  when  mid-winter  is  con¬ 
tending  with  the  ice-boats.  There  was  the  same 
crackling,  and  grinding,  and  splashing,  but  the 
indefinite  extent — an  ocean  instead  of  a  river — 
multiplied  it  to  a  din  unspeakable  ;  and  with  it 
came  a  strange  undertone  accompaniment,  a  not 
discordant  drone.  This  was  the  flee  ice';  per¬ 
haps  a  tongue  from  the  ‘  Great  Pack,’  through 
which  we  are  now  every  day  expecting  to  force 
our  way.  A  great  number  of  bergs,  of  shapes 
the  most  simple  and  most  complicated,  of  colors 
blue,  white,  and  earth-stained,  were  tangled  in 
this  floating  field.  Such,  however,  was  the 
inertia  of  the  huge  masses,  that  the  sheet  ice 
piled  itself  up  about  them  as  on  fixed  rocks. 

“  The  sea  immediately  round,  saving  the 
ground-swell,  was  smooth  as  a  mill-pond ;  but 
it  was  studded  over  with  dark,  protruding  little 
globules,  about  the  size  of  hens’  eggs,  producing 
an  effect  like  the  dimples  of  so  many  overgrown 
rain-drops  fallen  on  the  water.  These,  as  I  af¬ 
terward  found,  were  rounded  fragments  of  trans¬ 
parent  and  fresh-water  ice,  the  debris  and  detri¬ 
tus  of  the  bergs.  We  sailed  along  this  field 
about  ten  miles. 

“  At  9  r.  M.  the  fogs  settled  around  us,  and 
we  entered  again  upon  an  area  full  of  floating 
masses  of  berg.  As  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
them,  they  gave  us  some  heavy  thumps.  Taking 
our  main-mast  for  a  guide,  we  estimated  the 
height  of  the  larger  bergs  at  about  two  hundred 
feet.” 

Omcnak’s  Fiord,  known  as  Jacob's  Bight,  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  those  strange  clefts,  which, 
penetrating  the  mountain  range  at  right  angles 
to  its  long  a.xis,  forms  so  majestic  a  feature  of 
Greenland  scenery.  Its  inland  termination  has 
never  been  reached;  and  it  is  supposed  by 
Scoresby  to  be  continuous  with  the  large  sounds, 
which  on  a  corresponding  parallel  (70  dog. 
40  min.)  enter  from  the  eastern  coast. 

It  is  up  this  fiord,  probably  iu  the  chasms  of 
the  trap,  that  those  enormous  glaciers  accumu¬ 
late  which  have  made  Jacob’s  Bight,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  locality  in  the  genesis  of 
icebergs  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  have  the  shore  here  completely 
blocked  in  by  these  gigantic  monsters ;  I  myself 
counted  in  one  evening,  the  3d  of  July,  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  forty  of  primary  mag¬ 
nitude,  from  tte  decks  of  our  vessel.  The  in¬ 
quiries  1  was  enabled  to  make  may  perhaps 
throw  some  light  on  the  causes  of  this  excessive 
accumulation. 


FORMATION  OF  OL.4CIEE8  AND  ICEBER03. 

The  glaciers  which  abut  upon  this  sound  are 
probably  offsets  from  an  interior  mer  de  glace. 
The  valleys  or  canals  which  conduct  these  off¬ 
sets  were  described  to  me  as  singularly  rectili¬ 
near  and  uniform  in  diameter,  a  fact  which  de¬ 
rives  ready  confirmation  from  the  known  con¬ 
figuration  of  a  dioritic  country.  Now  the  pro¬ 
trusion  of  these  abutting  faces  into  the  waters 
of  the  sound  has  been  a  subject  of  observation 
among  both  Danes  and  Esquimaux.  Places 
about  Jacob’s  Habor,  remembered  as  the  former 
seats  of  habitation,  are  now  overrun  by  glaciers ; 
and  Mr.  pirik  told  me  of  a  naked  escarpment  of 
ice  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  which  he  had  seen 
protruding  nearly  half  a  mile  into  the  sea. 

Crantz  and  Graah  describe  similar  protusions 
to  the  south.  In  the  conditions  which  I  have 
just  described,  of  a  rectilinear  duct  of  unvarying 
diameter,  and  a  parent  source  of  great  elevation 
and  extent,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  advance  of  these  glaciers.  But  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  interior  reservoir  or  fountain  head, 
as  the  source  from  which  this  protruding  supply 
is  furnished,  has  an  interesting  bearing  upon 
Forbes’  beautifully  simple  views  of  a  viscous 
movement 

That  such  a  movement  takes  place  in  the 
Greenland  glaciers,  I  have,  as  I  hope  to  show 
hereafter,  ample  reasons  for  believing;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  absolute  rate  of  this  advance  has 
never  been  a  subject  of  educated  observation,  it 
would  not  surprise  me  if  the  gelid  flow  of  these 
glacial  rivers  exceeded  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  that  of  the  Alps. 

The  materials  thus  afforded  in  redundant  pro¬ 
fusion  are  rapidly  converted  into  icebergs.  The 
water  at  the  bases  of  these  cliffs  is  very  deep — 
I  have  in  my  note-book  well-established  in¬ 
stances  of  three  hundred  fathoms ;  and  the  pyra¬ 
midal  structure  of  the  trap  is  such  as  to  favor  a 
precipitous  coast  line.  The  glacier,  thus  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  saline  water  base  of  a  temperature 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  to  an  undermin¬ 
ing  wave  action,  aided  by  Udes  and  winds,  is  of 
course  speedily  detached  by  its  own  gravitation. 
I  am  enabled  to  give  a  perfectly  reliable  account 
of  this  rarely  witnessed  sight,  the  creation  of  an 
iceberg  by  debacle  or  avalanche. 

Up  this  fiord,  at  an  island  known  in  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  tongue  as  Ekarasak,  there  lived  a  deputy 
assistant  of  the  Royal  Greenland  Company,  a 
worthy  man  by  the  name  of  Grundeitz.  It 
seems  tha|  the  deep  water  of  Omenak's  Fiord  ii 
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resorted  to  for  halibut  fishing,  an  operation 
which  is  carried  on  at  the  base  of  the  cliffe 
with  very  long  lines  of  whalebone.  While  Mr. 
Orundeitz,  in  a  jolly-boat  belonging  to  the 
company,  was  fishing  up  the  fiord,  his  attention 
was  called  to  a  large  number  of  bearded  seals, 
who  were  sporting  about  beneath  one  of  the 
glaciers  that  protruded  into  the  bay.  While  ap¬ 
proaching  for  the  purpose  of  a  shot,  he  heard  a 
strange  sound,  repeated  at  intervals  like  the 
ticking  of  a  clock,  ai^  apparently  proceeding 
from  the  body  of  the  ice.  At  the  same  time  the 
seal,  which  the  moment  before  had  been  per¬ 
fectly  unconcerned,  disappeared  entirely,  and 
his  Esquimaux  attendants,  probably  admonished 
by  previous  experience,  insisted  upon  removing 
the  boat  to  a  greater  distance.  It  was  well 
they  did  so ;  for,  while  gazing  at  the  white  face 
of  the  glacier  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  a 
loud  explosive  detonation,  like  the  crjtck  of  a 
whip  vastly  exaggerated,  reached  their  ears,  and 
at  the  same  instant,  with  reverberations  like 
near  thunder,  a  great  mass  fell  into  the  sea, 
obscuring  everything  in  a  cloud  of  foam  and 
mist. 

The  undulations  which  radiated  from  this 
great  centre  of  displacement  were  fearful.  For¬ 
tunately  for  Mr.  Grundeitz,  floating  bodies  do 
not  change  their  position  very  readily  nnder  the 
action  of  propagated  waves,  and  the  boat,  in 
consequence,  remained  outside  the  grinding 
fragments ;  but  the  commotion  was  intense,  and 
the  rapid  succession  of  huge  swells  such  as  to 
make  the  preservation  of  the  little  pasty  almost 
miraculous. 

The  detached  mass  slowly  adjusted  itself  after 
some  minutes,  but  it  was  nearly  an  hour  before 
it  attained  its  equilibrium.  It  then  floated  on 
the  sea,  an  iceberg.* 

The  mass  thus  detached  appeared,  from  the 
description  of  my  informant,  to  be  a  nearly 
complete  parallel-opipedon.  It  measured,  by 
rude  estimate,  three  hundred  yards  on  its  ex¬ 
posed  face,  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
breadth ;  its  height  above  the  sea  “  greater  than 
that  of  our  main-mast.” 

The  leading  circumstances  of  this  narrative 
were  confirmed  in  our  own  after-experience  in 
Melville  Bay.  Disruptions  are  witnessed  not 
unfrequently  in  icebergs  after  they  are  afloat, 
and  sometimes  on  a  majestic  scale.  Instances 
of  the  debacle  are  more  rare. 

LXXDIN'O  ox  A  BERG. 

July  2.  The  next  day  we  passed  this  fiord 
and  stood  on  our  course  beyond  an  imposing 
headland,  known  on  the  charts  as  Cape  Crans- 
town,  through  a  sea  unobstructed  by  floe  ice, 
but  abounding  in  bergs. 

In  the  afternoon  the  wind  subsided  into  a 
mere  cat’s-paw,  and  we  were  enabled  to  visit 
several  of  the  icebergs.  I  am  amused  with  the 
embarrassments  which  my  journal  exhibits  in 
the  efibrt  to  describe  them.  Certain  it  is  that 
no  objects  ever  impressed  me  more.  There  was 
something  about  them  so  slumberous  and  so 
pure,  so  massive  yet  so  evanescent,  so  majestic 
in  their  cheerless  beauty,  without,  after  all,  any 
of  the  salient  points  which  give  character  to  de¬ 
scription,  that  they  almost  seemed  to  me  the 
material  for  a  dream,  rather  than  things  to  be 
definitely  painted  in  words. 

*  TUi  title  U  applied  by  many  antbori  to  ice  mauea 
ritber  on  ehore  or  at  aea.  I  reetrict  it  te  detached  ice, 
ia  eontradiatinetion  to  the  glacier  or  ice  in 


The  first  that  we  approached  was  entirely  in¬ 
accessible.  Our  commander,  in  whose  esti¬ 
mates  of  distance  and  magnitude  I  have  great 
confidence,  made  it  nearly  a  mile  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  With  the  exception  of  one  rugged  corner, 
it  was  in  shape  a  truncated  wedge,  and  its  sur¬ 
face  a  nearly  horizontal  plateau.  The  next 
presented  a  well-marked  characteristic,  which, 
as  I  observed  it  afterward  in  other  examples, 
enabled  me  to  follow  the  history  of  the  berg 
throughout  all  its  changes  of  equilibrium;  it 
was  a  rectilinear  groove  at  the  water-line,  hol¬ 
lowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 

These  “grooves”  were  seen  in  all  the  bergs 
which  had  remained  long  in  one  position.  They 
were  sometimes  crested  with  fantastic  serra- 
tures,  and  their  tunnel-like  roofs  were  often 
pendant  with  icicles.  On  a  grounded  berg  the 
tides  may  be  accurately  gauged  by  these  lines, 
and,  in  the  berg  before  me,  a  number  of  them 
converging  to  a  point  not  unlike  the  rays  of  a 
fan,  pointed  clearly  to  those  changes  of  equili¬ 
brium  which  had  depressed  one  end  and  elevated 
the  other. 

A  third  was  a  monster  ice-mountain,  at  least 
two  hundred  feet  high,  irregularly  polyhedral 
in  shape,  and  its  surface  diversified  with  bill  and 
dale.  Upon  this  one  we  landed.  I  had  never 
appreciated  before  the  glorious  variety  of  ice¬ 
berg  scenery.  The  sea  at  the  base  of  this  berg 
was  dashing  into  hollow  caves  of  pure  and  in¬ 
tense  ultramarine ;  and  to  leeward  the  quiet 
water  lit  the  eye  down  to  a  long,  spindle-shaped 
root  of  milky  whiteness,  which  seemed  to  dye 
the  sea  as  it  descended,  until  the  blue  and  white 
were  mixed  in  a  pale  turkois.  Above  and  high 
enough  to  give  an  expression  akin  to  sublimity, 
were  bristling  crags. 

This  was  the  first  berg  that  I  had  visited.  I 
was  struck  with  its  peculiar  opacity,  the  result 
of  its  granulated  structure.  I  had  incidentally 
met  with  the  remark  of  Professor  Forbes,  that 
“  the  floating  icebergs  of  the  Polar  Seas  are  for 
the  most  part  of  the  nature  of  nev4;”  and, 
while  I  was  at  a  distance,  had  looked  upon  the 
substance  of  the  mass  before  me  as  identical 
with  the  “fim,”  or  consolidated  snow  of  the 
Alpine  glaciers.  I  now  found  cause,  for  the  first 
time,  to  change  this  opinion.  The  ice  of  this 
berg,  although  opaque  and  vesicular,  was  true 
glacier  ice,  having  the  fracture,  lustre,  and 
other  external  characters  of  a  nearly  homoge¬ 
neous  growth.  The  same  authority,  in  speaking 
of  these  bergs,  declares  that  “  the  occurrence  of 
true  ice  is  comparatively  rare,  and  is  justly 
dreaded  by  ships.”  From  this  impression, 
which  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  berg  at  a  distance,  I  am  also  compel¬ 
led  to  dissent.  The  iceberg  is  true  ice,  and  is 
always  dreaded  by  ships.  Indeed,  though  modi¬ 
fied  by  climate,  and  especially  by  the  alterna¬ 
tion  of  day  and  night,  the  Polar  glacier  must 
be  regarded  as  strictly  atmospheric  in  its  incre¬ 
ments,  and  not  essentially  differing  from  the 
glacier  of  the  Alps. 

The  general  color  of  a  berg  I  have  before 
compared  to  frosted  silver.  But  when  its  frac¬ 
tures  are  very  extensive,  the  exposed  faces  have 
a  very  brilliant  lustre.  Nothing  can  be  more 
exquisite  than  a  fresh,  cieanly-fractured  berg 
surface.  It  reminded  me  of  the  recent  cleavage 
of  sulphate  of  strontian — a  resemblance  more 
striking  from  the  slightly  lazulitic  tinge  of 
each. 


8EAL.S,  THEIR  HABITS,  ETC. 

“July  11.  Several  seals  were  seen  upon  the 
more  distant  floes,  but,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts, 
I  could  not  approach  near  enough  for  a  shot. 
They  are  always  on  the  alert,  and  at  the  slight¬ 
est  suspicion  betake  themselves  to  their  holes. 
The  Esquimaux  use  a  canvas  frame  or  screen, 
which  they  move  before  their  persons,  aud,  by 
a  patient  process  of  stalking,  succeed  in  getting 
within  rifle  shot.  The  Danish  company  supply 
them  with  arms,  and  they  seldom  miss  their  aim. 
I  managed  to  get  sufficiently  close  to  recognize 
two  species — the  Greenland  Saddle-back  and 
the  Vituline  (Phoea  Oroenlandica  and  P. 
vitulina)  ;  but  strange  to  say,  the  Rough  seal, 
the  Phoca  feetida  of  the  Greenland  fauna,  of 
which  we  had  seen  so  many,  was  not  with  them. 

“With  a  good  glass,  you  may  study  these 
animals  in  their  natural  habitudes  undisturbed 
by  suspicion.  As  thus  seen,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  floe,  and  within  retreating  distance  of  his 
hole,  the  seal  is  a  perfect  picture  of  solitary 
enjoyment,  rolling  not  unlike  a  horse  stretching 
his  hide,  awkwardly  spreading  out  his  flippers, 
and  twisting  his  rump  towards  his  head.  Again 
he  will  wriggle  about  in  the  most  grotesque 
manner — the  sailors  call  it  ‘  squirming  ’ — every 
now  and  then  rubbing  his  head  against  the  snow. 
The  shapes  of  a  seal,  or  rather  his  aspects,  are 
full  of  strange  variety.  At  a  side  view,  with 
his  caudal  end  elued  round  to  the  side  from  you. 
and  his  head  lifted  suspiciously  in  the  air,  he  is 
the  exact  image  of  a  dog — Chien  de  mer. 
During  his UTiggles, he  resembles  a  great  snail: 
a  little  while  after,  he  turns  his  back  to  you, 
and  rises  up  on  his  side  flippers  like  a  couching 
hunter  preparing  for  a  shot,  the  very  image  of 
an  Esquimaux. 

“  It  is  said  by  the  systematic  writers  that  the 
ice-hole,  o?  the  Vituline  seal  is  often  used  by 
several  of  them  in  common.  This  was  not  con¬ 
firmed  by  our  observations  while  in  the  pack. 
Each  animal  seemed  to  have  its  separate  hole, 
though  two  of  them  would  occasionally  be  close 
to  one  another. 

“The  Bearded  seal  (P.  barbata)  attains  a 
greater  size  than  any  of  these.  Two  overgrown 
obese  monsters  were  seen  at  a  distance.  They 
are  regarded  by  the  Danes  as  differing  only  in 
age  from  the  Greenland  seal  (P.  Graenlandiea), 
the  lighter  color  and  greater  fineness  of  the  fur 
being  a  universal  accompaniment  of  youth.” 

BOLAR  BEARS. 

“  July  12.  While  working  with  the  rest  of 
the  crew  upon  the  ice,  I  was  startled  by  a  cry 
of  ‘  bear.’  Sure  enough  it  was  that  menagerie 
wonder.  Not,  however,  the  sleepy  thing  which, 
with  begrimmed  hair,  and  subdued,  dirty  face, 
appeals  to  your  sympathies  as  he  walks  the  end¬ 
less  rounds  of  a  wet  cage.  Our  first  polar  bear 
moved  past  us  on  the  floes,  a  short  half  mile  ofi', 
with  the  leisurely  march  of  feoaless  freedom. 
He  was  a  bear  of  the  first  magnitude,  about 
nine  feet  Icng,  as  we  afterward  found  by  mea¬ 
suring  his  tracks.  His  length  appeared  to  ii.s 
still  greater  than  this,  for  he  carried  his  head 
and  neck  on  a  line  with  the  long  axis  of  his 
body.  His  color,  as  defined  upon  the  white 
snow,  was  a  delicate  yellow — not  tawny,  but  a 
true  Ochre  or  gamboge — and  his  black,  blue- 
black,  nose  looked  abrupt  and  accidental.  His 
haunches  were  regularly  arched,  and,  supported 
as  they  were  on  ponderous  legs,  gave  him  an 
almost  elephantine  look.  The  movements  of 
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the  animal  were  peculiar.  A  sort  of  drawling 
dignity  seemed  to  oppress  him,  and  to  forbid 
his  lifting  his  august  legs  higher  thau  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  It  might  have  been  an  in¬ 
stinctive  philosophy  that  led  him  to  avoid  the 
impact  of  his  toes  upon  ice  of  uncertain  strength ; 
hut  whatever  it  was,  he  reminded  me  of  a  col- 
lossul  puss  in  toots. 

“  I  will  not  dwell  upon  our  adventures,  as, 
on  murderous  thoughts  intent,  we  chased  this 
boar.  We  were  an  absurd  party  of  zealots, 
rushing  pell-mell  upon  the  floes  with  vastly 
more  energy  than  discretion.  While  walking 
in  the  lightest  manner  over  suspicious  ice,  my 
companion  next  in  line  behind  me  disappeared, 
gun  and  all ;  yet,  after  getting  him  out,  we 
insanely  continued  our  chase  with  the  aid  of 
Imats.  After  laboring  very  hard  for  about 
three  hours,  repeated  duckings  in  water  at  .30  ® 
cooled  down  our  enthusiasm.  The  bear,  mean¬ 
time,  never  varied  from  his  unconcerned  walk. 
We  saw  him  last  in  a  labyrinth  of  hummock 
ice. 

“  In  the  evening  it  blew  a  gale  from  the  south¬ 
ward  and  eastward,  holding  on  until  midnight. 
Strange  to  say,  it  produced  no  marked  effbets  on 
the  pack.  At  first  we  feared  a  nip,  for,  judging 
from  the  wind  which  swept  our  floes,  it  must 
have  been  severe  in  the  open  sea.  But  we  rode 
it  out  in  our  icy  harbor  without  any  trouble, 
although  the  undulations  of  both  ice  and  water 
told  of  the  commotion  outside.” 

“  Our  commander,  who  had  heretofore  mira¬ 
culously  escaped  his  ducking,  while  standing 
upon  a  miniature  South  America  of  ice,  punch¬ 
ing  with  a  boat-hook  at  a  little  Cape  Horn,  went 
down  suddenly  this  morning,  leaving  a  Terra 
del  Fuego  of  slush  and  water  to  mark  the  place 
where  he  had  been.  He  had  some  trouble  in 
scrambling  out. 

“  A  short  time  after  this,  while  we  were  joking 
about  his  adventure  over  a  quiet  little  noggin 
of  whisky-punch,  Mr.  Boatswain  Brooks,  a  capi¬ 
tal  seaman,  who  did  watch  duties  on  board  the 
Rfieue,  whispered  down  the  hatchway,  ‘  A  bear 
alongside !’  This  time  the  rascal  was  right 
aboard  of  us,  and  we  kept  below  the  bulwarks, 
so  that  his  wanderings  were  rather  matters  of 
caprice  than  of  fear. 

“  He  was  a  young  animal,  not  more  than  six 
or  seven  feet  in  length,  with  a  color  even  more 
delicately  tinted  than  the  other,  for  the  yellow 


was  only  apparent  at  the  armpits,  haunches, 
and  spinal  ridge ;  his  muzzle,  lips,  and  dew¬ 
laps,  were  of  dark  purple. 

“  When  flrst  seen  he  rose  upon  his  hind  palms, 
and,  lifting  his  neck  in  the  direction  of  our  brig, 
snuffed  the  air  inspectingly.  Satisfied  with  our 
appearance,  he  walked  well  within  shot;  but 
just  as  we  were  about  to  reward  his  confidence 
with  a  ballet,  he  gamboled  off  to  a  neighboring 
hammock.  The  poor  fellow  had  such  a  look  of 
life  enjoyment  that  I  felt  glad  that  I  had  not 
fired,  although  my  hand  was  upon  the  trigger. 

“  Once  upon  this  little  hill  of  ice,  he  was  at 
home  again,  favoring  us  with  some  bear  play, 
snapping  at  the  inoffending  icicles,  rubbing  his 
mouth  sideways  against  the  snow,  and  rolling 
over  and  over  from  top  to  bottom.  I  mention 
all  these  as  characteristics  of  the  animal.  Of 
course  we  chased  him,  and  of  course  we  failed. 
We  had  not  yet  acquired  our  experience  as  bear 
hunters.” 

nEBQS  FI.OATIXO  NORTHWARD. 

It  was  the  motion  of  the  floating  bergs  that 
surrounded  us  at  this  time,  which  first  gave  me 
the  idea  of  a  great  under-current  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  .  Their  drift  followed  some  system  of  ad¬ 
vance  entirely  independent  of  the  wind,  and  not 
apparently  at  variance  with  the  received  views 
of  a  great  southern  current.  On  the  night  of 
the  30th,  while  the  surface  ice  or  floe  was  drift¬ 
ing  to  the  southward  with  the  wind,  the  bergs 
were  making  a  northern  progress,  crushing 
through  the  floes  in  the  very  eye  of  the  breeze 
at  a  measured  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour. 
The  disproportion  that  uniformly  subsists  be¬ 
tween  the  submerged  and  upper  masses  of  a 
floating  berg  makes  it  a  good  index  of  the  deep 
sea  current,  especially  when  its  movement  is 
against  the  wind.  I  noticed  very  many  ice- 
mountains  traveiing  to  the  north  in  opposition 
to  both  wind  and  surface  ice.  One  of  them  we 
recognized  five  days  afterward,  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  on  its  northern  journey. 

In  the  so-called  night,  “all  hands”  were 
turned  to,  and  the  old  system  of  warping  was 
renewed.  The  unyielding  ice  made  it  a  slow 
process,  but  enough  was  gained  to  give  us  an 
entrance  to  some  clear  water  about  a  mile  in 
apparent  length.  While  we  were  warping,  one 
of  these  current-driven  bergs  kept  us  constant 
company,  and  at  one  time  it  was  a  regular  race 
between  us,  for  the  narrow  passage  we  were 
striving  to  reach  would  have  been  completely 
barricaded  if  our  icy  opponent  had  got  ahead. 

This  exciting  race,  against  wind  and  drift,  and 
with  the  Rescue  in  tew,  was  at  its  height  when 
we  reached  a  point  where,  by  warping  around 
our  opponent,  we  might  be  able  to  make  sail. 
Three  active  men  were  instantly  dispatched  to 
prepare  the  warps.  One  took  charge  of  the 
hawser,  and  another  of  the  iron  crow  or  chisej 


which  is  used  to  cut  the  hole;  the  third,  a 
brawny  seaman,  named  Costa,  was  in  the  act  of 
lifting  the  anchor  and  driving  it  by  main  force 
into  the  solid  ice,  when,  with  a  roar  lik6  near 
thunder,  a  crack  ran  across  the  berg,  and  almost 
instantly  a  segment  about  twice  the  size  of  our 
ship  was  severed  from  the  rest.  One  man  re¬ 
mained  oscillating  on  the  principal  mass,  a 
second  escaped  by  jumping  to  the  back  ropes 
and  chain  shrouds  of  the  bowsprit ;  but  poor 
Costa!  anchor  and  all,  disappeared  in  the 
chasm!  By  a  merciful  Godsend,  the  sunken 
fragment  had  broken  off  so  cleanly  that,  when 
it  rose,  it  scraped  against  the  fractured  surface, 
and  brought  up  its  living  freight  along  with  it. 
Scared  half  to  death,  he  was  caught  by  the  cap¬ 
tain  as  he  passed  the  jib-boom,  and  brought  safe 
on  board.  This  incident,  coming  thus  early  in 
our  cruise,  was  a  useful  warning. 

GREAT  SIZE  OF  BERGS. 

The  symmetrical  character  of  this  great  body 
of  ice  allowed  me  to  estimate  its  magnitude  and 
weight.  Applying  the  recognized  proportion  of 
8.2  below  water  for  1  above,  and  assuming,  as 
Scoresby’s  experiments  seem  to  justify,  that 
thirty-five  cubic  feet  of  water  in  the  Greenland 
seas  have  a  weight  of  one  ton,  we  have  more 
than  2135  millions  of  cubic  feet  as  the  solid  con¬ 
tents  of  the  berg,  and  61  millions  of  tons  for 
its  weight.  It  was  therefore  at  least  one  third 
larger  than  the  one  which  Scoresby  measured 
on  the  eastern  coast  (Scoresby’s  Jour.,  p.  233). 
But  great  as  it  was,  we  saw  others  afterward 
still  more  stupendous,  one  of  which  I  measured 
topographically. 

KILUNG  A  POIAR  BEAK. 

August  7.  This  morning  our  friends  of  the 
Rescue  killed  a  bear.  His  curiosity  cost  him 
his  life.  When  first  seen,  he  was  swimming  to¬ 
ward  the  brig,  breaking  the  newly-formed  ice 
with  his  fore  paws.  Finding  bis  progress  by 
this  method  unsatisfactory,  he  made  a  succession 
of  dives,  coming  up  each  time  nearer  his  assail¬ 
ants,  who  were  advancing  to  meet  him  in  a 
boat.  He  had  a  strange  look  as  he  rose  after 
one  of  these  submersions,  breaking  the  ice  with 
his  upward  momentum,  pantisg,  and  shaking 
his  head  like  a  dog  to  free  it  from  the  water. 
Captain  Griffin,  who  was  one  of  our  best  shots, 
lodgjd  a  ball  under  his  left  shoulder  without 
effect.  Several  other  bullets  struck  him  before 
he  turned  to  get  away  ;  and  even  when  one  of 
them  had  severed  the  lumbar  vertebra,  the 
hardy  animal  regained  the  floe,  dragging  after 
him  his  paralyzed  extremity.  In  this  condition 
he  was  brought  to  bay,  and  received  the  coup- 
de-grace  from  a  bayonet. 

This  bear  had  a  coating  of  &t  round  the  back 
and  abdomen,  which  measifcd  nearly  three 
inches.  When  the  animal  is  in  good  condltiim, 
this  investing  envelope  of  blabber  pervades  the 
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entire  cellnlar  tissne,  communicating  to  the 
flesh  a  strong  and  a  fishj  taste.  He  is  therefore, 
contrary  to  our  butchers’  rules  at  home,  most 
palatable  when  lean.  In  the  present  case,  we 
ate  liberally  of  his  steaks,  although  they  savored 
somewhat  of  lamp  oil. 

The  liver  of  the  Polar  bear  is  avoided  by  the 
Esquimaux.  The  whalers  say  that  it  produces 
a  cntaneons  eruption ;  and  Scoresby,  who  ob¬ 
serves  upon  this  as  a  “curious  fact,”  speaks 
also  of  sailors  having  died  from  its  poisonous 
effects.  Knowing  that  the  seal,  upon  which  the 
bear  chiefly  feeds,  is  palatable  and  nutritic^ 
throughout,  I  determined  to  test  the  somewhat 
anomalous  fact  of  a  poisonous  viscus  in  a  quad¬ 
ruped,  and  therefore  ate  of  it  freely.  I  found 
no  ill  effect  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  I 
accepted  afterward  as  a  frequent  dish  upon  our 
breakfast  table,  and  during  the  trials  of  our  long 
winter,  it  was  never  rejected  by  the  crew.  This 
idea,  which  has  crept  very  generally  into  our 
systematic  books,  Fabricius,  Riehardson,  and 
Parry  among  the  rest,  is  probably  based  on 
some  accidental  cases  of  a  diseased  organ :  it 
is  as  much  at  variance  with  sound  analogies  as 
with  the  experience  of  our  party. 

Three  days  after  this  we  had  another  hunt. 
Three  bears  were  seen  stalking  over  the  floes  to 
our  left,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  three 
m^  were  reported  on  the  land  ice.  While  we 
wefe  hesitating  which  party  to  attack,  those  on 
the  land  side  took  to  the  water  ahead  of  us, 
and,  with  a  sort  of  infatuation,  swam  toward  the 
brig.  The  lead  in  which  we  were  was  not  wider 
than  the  Schuylkill  at  Gray’s  Fferry,  some  three 
hundred  yards  perhaps,  and  a  couple  of  minutes 
therefore  brought  our  boat  within  shot. 

The  animals  showed  no  signs  of  fear ;  instead 
of  retreating,  they  bore  directly  down  upon  us. 
Imagine  ihree  huge  beasts,  of  the  largest  size 
in  our  menageries,  in  white  contrast  with  the 
dark  water  :  their  mouths  open,  as  is  their  cus¬ 
tom  in  swimming ;  and  so  close,  that  you  could 
see  their  teeth  shining  over  their  dew-laps. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  distinguished  our¬ 
selves.  The  captain’s  gun  missed  fire ;  and  I 
reserved  mine  for  an  occasion  that  never  came. 
Mr.  Lovell  deposited  his  bullet  in  the  base  of 
the  brain,  killing  hie  animal  at  first  shot ;  but, 
while  we  were  securing  him,  the  rest  turned  tail, 
gained  the  fioe,  and  escaped. 

- - 

Nkw  Seat  op  Leaiuhno. — The  Wisconsin 
University,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  is  now  in 
process  of  erection.  It  is  to  be  built  of  stone. 
It  stands  on  an  eminence  of  1000  teet,  a  mile 
west  of  the  Capitol,  in  a  park  of  66  acres.  It 
has  a  fund  of  $400,000,  and  will  soon  be  a  proe- 
perooa  and  flourishing  institution. 
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TSx  Logan  Cemetoiy,  Auburn,  New  York,  is  founded 
upon  an  ancient  Indian  mound,  the  circle  remaining  quite 
diatinct  to  this  day,  and  eorered  with  lofty,  luxuriant 
(Orest  trees.  It  surmounts  a  series  of  hflls,  which  orer- 
took  the  city,  and  the  view  therefrom  is  in  the  highest 
degree  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Owasco  rirer  flows 
through  the  dty,  and  under  the  walla  of  the  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary.  In  the  distance  is  Owasco  Lake,  one  of  the  loTeliest 
in  the  world,  its  margin  sloping  with  cultirated  farms, 
and  elegant  country  seats,  the  lake  abounding  in  fish,  and 
Its  waters  exquisitely  clear. 

As  yon  enter  the  Cemetery,  a  monument  built  of  the 
crey  stone  of  the  region,  and  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk, 
terms  an  appropriate  and  simple  ornament.  “Who  is 
there  to  mourn  for  Loganf”  the  pathetic  words  of  the 
great  man  himself,  is  the  only  inscription. 

Beneath  a  tall,  grey  solemn  shaft  I  sit. 

Awhile  the  sun  slopes  golden  to  the  west. 

And  read  the  mournful  record  thereon  writ. 

Like  prophet,  speaking  from  his  inmost  breast. 

“  Who  it  (here  to  moumfer  Logan  ?”  Oh,  Chief  I 
Of  many  wrongs,  and  many  woes,  to  me 
It  seems  thou  did’st  not  ask  in  thy  great  grief 
As  one  in  doubt — but  knowing  thou  should’st  be 

Remembered  in  all  times — forth  went  thy  voice 
Into  the  coming  years,  and  bods  lu  UU 
Of  those  that  mourn  thee — rather  that  rejoice 
In  thee  as  having  battled  brave  and  well. 

Not  tbine  the  creed  of  injuries  forgiven— 

Not  thine  the  eloquence  of  classic  tongues — 

For  thou  would’st  sooner  foot  to  foot  have  striven. 
Defiant,  hurling  proudly  back  thy  wrongs. 

But  now.  Oh  now,  like  to  a  God  in  woe. 

Calm  sinks  thy  plaintive  cadence  at  the  last. 
Appealing  like  the  poet’s  measured  flow 
To  coming  times  forgetful  of  the  past. 

"  Who  u  then  to  mourn far  Logan  ?’  ’  List  thou — 
Within  these  solitary  woods  to-day 
We  lord  it  o’er  this  ancient  bulwark  now — 

And  reverent  bring  our  common  dust  to  lay 

Amid  the  sepulchers  of  Heroes — we 

With  mote  than  wonted  reverence  slowly  tread 

Along  these  parapets  and  dimly  see 

The  Builders  of  old  times,  the  mighty  dead, 

Who  in  the  long  forgotten  ages  sought 
In  their  Ilim  faith,  to  worship  Him  unseen 
And  yet  adored  ;  and  on  the  hill-top  wrought 
This  mystie  round,  Man  and  his  God  between. 

Beneath  the  midnight  stars  the  beacon  flame 
Gleamed  from  this  mount,  as  gleams  the  funeral  pyre. 
While  far  and  near  the  silent  Red  Man  came 
And  here  in  death  wreaked  his  last  vengeful  ire. 

All  those  have  past  away,  all  are  forgot 
Save,  Ixigan,  Thou  ;  and  thee  we  mourn  to-day. 

I  gaze  along  these  green  clad  hills — there’s  not 
A  voice  of  bird  upon  its  airy  way— 

There’s  not  the  surging  of  a  venerable  tree, 

Nor  faintest  rustle  of  the  summer  leaf 
But  softly  shrouds  dim  memories  ol  thee, 

Uke  broken  wail  of  a  remembeied  grief. 


Ton  slender  stream,  curbed  now  by  wheel  and  mill, 
Looks  mourning  out  athwart  yon  Prison  wall. 

And  though  she  leap  her  rocky  barrier  still, 

A  sad  low  cadence  mingles  with  her  thll. 

And  thus  Owasco's  lonely  tears  are  shed — 

The  hill-side  echoes  miss  thy  manly  cheer. 

Where  once  they  gladdened  to  the  hunter’s  tread, 
Who  chased  at  mom  the  swiftly  bounding  doer. 

Time  was  when  like  a  Sylvan  God  thy  feet 
Strode  in  their  might  along  the  solemn  dale. 

And  when  the  even-tide  came  alow  and  sweet. 

She  folded  thee  in  love  beneath  her  veil. 

For  thou  wert  Nature’s  clear,  out-breathing  heart. 
Her  face  reflecting,  made  her  wild-wood  king. 

Stately  like  stag,  and  serpent-wise  in  art. 

How  did  thy  voice  along  the  forest  ring  I 

And  now  she  mourns  thee  all  along  her  cells— 

The  silver-footed  Naiads  leaning  weep 

Their  scanty  tears,  where  once  in  flowing  wells 

They  shook  their  gladsome  urns  from  steep  to  steep. 

Old  Pan  has  crept  him  silenVin  his  lair. 

And  blows  no  more  his  reedy  pipe — bis  hoof 
Gleams  not  amid  the  wild-vines  tangled  hair, 

I  And  from  the  beech-tree  shade  he  holds  aloof. 

j  The  Satyrs  shun  him,  and  they  dance  no  more 
To  Pan’s  wild  music,  but  they  hide  them  deep 
In  caves,  and  in  the  lap  of  nature  pour 
Their  silent  tears,  thy  memory  to  keep. 

Nor  these  alone— fond  youth  shall  hither  come 
And  walk  with  awe  this  ancient  mystie  round. 

And  solemn  vows  exchange  beneath  thy  tomb. 

Hade  doubly  hallowed  in  this  hallowed  ground. 

The  husbandman  shall  bind  his  yellow  sheaf 
Where  gleams  this  stone  upon  the  vale  below. 

And  bind  therein  a  harvesting  ol  grief — 

His  harvest  on  the  Red  Han’s  ashes  grow. 

Even  while  1  write  a  troop  of  mourners  come 
Veiled  in  the  sad  habiliments  of  woe — 

They  bear  the  mother  to  her  lonely  tomb 
While  bitter  tears  fall  in  continuous  flow. 

And  one  beneath  a  shadowy  tree  has  bent. 

So  statue  like— so  wrapt,  and  marble  still. 

That  be  doth  seen}  to  me  a  figure  lent 
To  mourn  for  Logan  on  his  ancient  hiU. 

So  will  it  be  nnto  all  times,  0  chief — 

In  every  tear  that-fklls,  shall  fall  for  thee 
Dnoonscions  tokens  of  dear  Nature’s  grief— 

And  these.  Great  Shade,  thy  requiem  shall  be. 

Fori  Hnx  CDorxBT,  Auburn,  July  19, 1864. 

- - 

CiBCOLA'noN  OP  THE  Biblb. — The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  issued  last  year  1,367,62$ 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  :  which  is  an  increase 
over  the  previous-year  of  198,734.  Thenumber 
of  copies  put  into  circulation  since  its  origin  is 
27,938,631. — Journal  of  JUitrions. 


Considerate. — “  John,”  said  a  carefbl  father, 
“  don’t  give  cousin  Simmons’  horses  too  many 
oats,  yon  know  they  have  hay.”  “  Yetb,  thur,” 
said  John,  moving  towards  the  bam.  “  And 
hark  ye,  John— don’t  give  them  too  mu6h  hay, 
yon  uiow  they  have  oats.” 
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ishing  to  see  how  soon  these  welcome  sounds 
awake  him,  though  but  five  minutes  before  all 
the  histe,  and  the  heys,  and  the  umbrella 
stampings  of  yon  old  gentleman  seemed  only 
to  deepen  his  lethargic  slumbers.  At  length 
the  clock  strikes  ftntr,  and  the  door  opens.  At 
this  moment  the  bundle  of  hay  unfolds  itself, 
and  out  stalks  monttrum  horrendutn  informe 
ingens,  which  monster,  nevertheless,  has  been 
dubbed  with  the  high  sounding  title  of  Myrme- 
copkapa  jubata,  which,  being  interpreted, 
meaneth,  the  Maned  Ant-Eater.  Jubata,  from 
juba,  a  crest,  which  little  lesson  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  former  days  when,  trembling  with 
fear  of  the  schoolmaster’s  roee-wood  ruler,  we 
mechanically  committed  to  our  infantine  me¬ 
mory  the  meaning  of  the  word  Geography. 

Being  a  distingue  among  animals,  like  great 
folks  among  ourselves,  he  has  more  names  than 
(me.  The  Indians  of  Brazil  (who  rejoice  in 
the  crack-jaw  appellation  of  Qjnarani)  call  him 
the  “  Youroumi,”  which  D’Azara  telle  us  sig¬ 
nifies  in  Spanish  “  Boca  Chica,”  or  little  mouth. 
The  Portuguese  call  him  “  T^un&adua,”  a  name 
equivalent  to  ant-bear ;  the  Frencfii  of  Cayenne, 
the  elegant  name  of  Tamanoir ;  and,  lastly, 
his  indulgent  keeper  at  the  Zoological,  trusting 
to  intimate  acquaintanceship,  takes  the  liberty 
of  addressing  this  many-titled  quadruped  by 
the  familiar  tenu  of  “  Tit,”  a  name  which  his 
highness  is  condescending  enough  to  “answer 
to,”  as  the  dog-dealer  would  say. 

The  appellation  of  maned,  would  well  suit 
the  animal,  if,  like  the  horse,  at  the  country 
fair,  his  tail  were  where  his  head  ought  to  be. 
The  mane  is  developed,  uot  on  his  neck  and 


along  his  back,  but  upon  the  lower  side  of  his 
tail,  whilst  the  actual  naked  head  appears  much 
more  like  a  tail  than  a  head ;  in  fact,  it  much 
resembles  the  stump  of  a  thing  as  wOm  by 
the  fast-trotting  butcher’s  nag  with  a  “  rat- 
tail.” 

The  color  of  the  ant-eater  is  a  grayish  brown, 
with  an  oblique  black  band  bordered  with  white 
on  each  shoulder.  The  hair  is  very  peculiar ; 
in  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  called  hair  at  all,  be¬ 
ing  very  like  that  kind  of  strong  hard  grass 
of  which  brushes  and  carpet-brooms  are  now 
made. 

The  possessor  of  this  grassy  thatch  seems 
just  now  to  be  in  a  state'of  moult,  for  the  fioor 
of  his  den  is  covered  with  cast-off  portions  of 
his  external  garment.  We  have  collected  seve¬ 
ral  of  these  bristle-like  hairs ;  they  seem  to  be 
of  two  kinds.  One  kind  is  long,  very  tongh, 
and  of  a  black  color :  these  belong  to  his  crest, 
which  is,  as  I  have  before  stated,  to  be  found 
not  on  his  mxk,  but  on  his  tail ;  the  others  are 
shorter,  and  resemble  much  the  porcupine’s 
quill  in  their  markings,  viz.,  black  and  white 
bands  alternately  succeeding  each  other. 

The  ant-eater  has  another  similarity  to  Ae 
porcupine,  for  when  angry  or  annoyed  at  any¬ 
thing,  he  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  cause  his 
quasi-quills  to  stand  erect,  thereby  adding 
greatly  to  his  bodily  dimensions,  as  does  puss 
on  the  approach  of  her  canine  persecutor.  . 

A  section  of  one  of  these  ant-eater  hairs, 
when  placed  under  the  microscope,  informs  us 
that  they  are  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  are  of 
an  oval  shape,  the  external  coats  being  com- 
t  posed  of  an  exceedingly  hard  material ;  a  thin 


IWi  condense  thii  article  firom  one  publitbed  in  Bent- 
leg’t  MitodXemj/,  in  London.  It  will  be  read  with  itrong 
interest  fcr  its  Urel;  humor  and  elegant  eebolarship,  ae 
well  as  ita  valuable  lesions  in  natural  history.  The 
accompanying  engraving  is  a  good  representation  of  this 
lingular  animal  whan  be  lies  down  to  rest  and  puts  on 
tbs  appearance  of  a  “  bundie  of  bay.”] 

Whxt  a  curious  beast  1  Which  is  his  head, 
and  which  is  his  tail?  Surely  he  has  got  no 
month!  Is  that  what  they  call  a  Python? 
Such  were  the  exclamations  I  heard  when  pres¬ 
ent  at  one  of  the  first  levees  given  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  public  by  Seignor  Ant-Eater.  The  man 
who  thought  he  was  looking  at  a  Python  (it  was 
Monday,  and  therefore  a  sixpenny  day)  had  seen 
outside  the  building  the  words  “  To  the  Pythons” 
posted  up  in  gigantic  type,  the  card  of  the 
stranger  not  being  at  that  time  ready,  and 
therefore  he  <mme  fblly  prepared  to  see  a  Py¬ 
thon,  and  nothing  but  a  Python.  Had  he  look¬ 
ed  at  the  Times  that  morning  he  would  have 
been  aware  “  that  an  adult  example  of  the 
giant  Ant-Eater  had  been  added  to  the  collec¬ 
tion.” 

Certainly  he  has  been  added  to  the  collection, 
but  the  addition  will  appear  to  those  who  don’t 
go  at  tbs  proper  time  very  much  like  a  bundle 
of  hay  tumbled  into  the  comer  of  the  den. 
The  ant-eater  receives  not  the  public  indiscrimr 
inately,  be  is  “  at  home  ”  oidy  at  dinner  time, 
at  which  time,  like  most  of  ourselves,  he  is 
wide  awake  and  ready  for  action.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  keeper’s  door,  emd  the  cracking  of 
sundry  egg-shells  on  the  side  of  his  tin  soup 
plats,  is  his  dinner  bsll,  and  it  is  quite  aston¬ 
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fieetioii  of  *  cat's  whisker  presents  a  somewhat 
similar  appearance. 

Oar  friend  is  not  only  shedding  his  coat,  bat 
also  the  skin  of  his  trumpet-shaped  head,  and 
every  now  and  then,  as  his  keeper  describes,  he 
may  be  seen  “  shelling  his  nose,”  by  means  of 
his  inbent  claw,  the  shape  of  which  exactly  fits 
that  portion  of  his  person.  A  close  observer 
may  see  portions  of  the  old  skin  scaling  off,  and 
the  new  skin  appearing  underneath. 

As  I  have  freqaently  been  asked  what  sise  he 
is,  I  here  give  the  exact  measurements  of  the 


specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Feet 

Indiee. 

Htight  .  -  .  . 

Leofth  bam  tip  of  noM  to 

3 

3 

•nd  of  tail 

7 

4 

Girth  of  body 

2 

8 

Langth  of  taU 

2 

» 

Lenj^h  of  body 

2 

2 

Length  of  head 

2 

6 

Diameter  of  ebeet  - 

0 

10 

The  exact  age  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is 
supposed  by  the  best  authorities  that  Tit  has 
arrived  at  adult  years,  and  that  he  is  as  big  as 
he  ever  will  be.* 

Poor  ant-eater !  never  again  will  he  behold 
his  native  plains  of  Brazil ;  the  new  “  ticket  of 
leave  ”  will  in  no  way  benefit  him.  He  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  imprisonment  for  the  term  of  his  na¬ 
tural  life ;  not,  however,  to  undergo  hard  labor, 
but  to  spend  what  some  people  would  call  a 
very  jolly  life,  consisting  in  the  fact,  “  that  he 
will  have  plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do this 
ended,  his  ghost  will  be  able  to  say  to  his  keep¬ 
er — as  the  ghost  of  poor  Mary  did  to  her  be¬ 
reaved  lover — 

“  As  for  thos«  feat,  those  little  feet, 

Tou  used  to  cell  so  pretty, 

There’s  one  I  know  in  Bedford  Row, 

The  other’s  in  the  city.” 

An  unlucky  day  for  him  was  it  when  his  Ger¬ 
man  captors  kidnapped  him  and  his  infant 
brother  from  their  maternal  nest  in  the  wilds  of 
Brazil,  four  hundred  miles  from  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  poor  brother  died  en  route  for  Elngland. 
The  survivor  arrived  in  a  miserable  condition, 
having  undergone,  like  ^Eneas,  many  troubles 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  of  which,  like  that 
pious  Trojan,  he  might  with  justice  say 

”  Quaqne  ipse  miieiTUna  vidi, 

Et  quorum  pan  magna  foi.” 

Most  particularly  did  he  feel  the  discomforts 
of  his  new  position  when  exhibited  in  a  small 
room  at  No.  17  Broad  street,  Bloomsbury,  under 
the  Anglo-German  title  of  “  Antita.”  A  large 
placard  advertised  his  whereabouts,  upon  which 
was  painted  (thanks  to  the  authority  of  Buffon) 
a  picture  of  Mr.  “  AnUta,”  hugging  in  a  mor¬ 
tal  emlnrace  i  powerful  jaguar  (the  American 
tiger) ;  and  to  make  the  thing  still  more  absurd, 
the  blood  was  represented  as  flowing  from  the 
wounds  in  finely-curved  cataracts  of  red  paint, 
like  beer  out  of  a  newly-tapped  barrel. 

He  was,  however,  destin^  for  better  quar¬ 
ters.  £200  M.  D.  (which,  as  some  malicious 
persons  assert,  physicians  put  after  their  names, 
signifying  “  money  down,”)  softened  the  hearts 
of  the  bearded  proprietors,  and  forthwith  he 
was  translated  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

It  is  impossible  to  please  everybody,  and  the 
body  not  pleased  at  this  new  acquisition  was 
the  chimpanzee,  whose  apartments  were  forth¬ 
with  diminished  one-half  to  aocommodate  the 
stranger.  Great  was  his  rage  at  the  insult,  and 

*  Since  thii  article  haa  been  printed  I  have  aeeertained 
1  ^re  all  the  way  tbrougn  (aa  frequently  happena 
in  writintr  a  French  exercise)  made  a  mistake  in  the  gen¬ 
der,  aad  baTc  nngaUsntly  applied  tbs  term  ”  He  *’  to  s 
lady  ent-ester. 


great  his  jealousy  at  having  the  attention  usu¬ 
ally  shown  to  him  by  visitors  transferred  to  his 
neighbor.  He  ran  about  chattering  and  pulling 
the  bare  of  his  cage  violently ;  whether  these 
mental  emotions  affected  his  health  or  not,  I  am 
unable  to  say  ;  bat  certain  it  is,  that  about  this 
time  he  was  taken  unwell,  and  a  common  lin¬ 
seed  ponltice  was  applied,  as  the  doctors  say, 
“  tp  the  part  affected.”  What  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  t  The  next  morning,  when  the  man 
came  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  application, 
lo  and  behold !  it  was  gone :  the  invalid  had 
eaten  and  devoured  his  remedy,  which  was 
meant  to  do  good  externally.  Mr.  Chimp  was 
of  a  dillbrent  opinion,  and  had  applied  it  inter¬ 
nally.  Such,  too,  were  the  tenets  of  the  face¬ 
tious  medical  student,  who,  upon  being  asked 
by  a  nervooB  individnal  what  should  be  done  in 
a  case  of  internal  bleeding,  replied  with  a 
grave  face :  “  swallow  a  large  piece  of  sticking 
plaster.” 

Whilst  meditating  on  the  beauty  and  design 
as  shown  in  the  ant-eater,  whose  prteprandial 
movements  I  was  intently  watching,  a  young 
gentleman  (not  a  naturalist)  asked  me,  sotto 
voce,  “what  is  that  eontrivanee ?”  “It  is  a 
contrivance,”  said  I,  “for  catching  ants,  and 
that  is  why  he  is  called  the  ant-eater,”  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  a  young  lady,  who  wanted  to  know 
the  meaning  of  his  name.  Let  us  see  bow 
admirably  the  “  contrivance”  answers  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and  forms  a  link  in  an  important  series  of 
operations,  which  are  ordained  by  an  all-wise 
Creator  for  regulating  the  economy  of  tropical 
regions. 

Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  the 
vegetation  in  these  climes  is  most  luxuriant,  and 
the  decay  is  proportionately  rapid  to  the 
growth.  The  ants  here  play  a  most  important 
part :  they  ai'e  the  scavengers,  whose  business 
it  is  to  clear  away  the  wreck  and  rubbish  both 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  if  these  were 
allowed  tP  remain,  they  would  not  only  taint 
the  atmosphere  with  pernicious  gases,  but  would 
float  away,  when  the  rains  came,  and  thus  ex¬ 
haust  and  impoverish  the  sCil.  Then  the  birds 
and  other  vertehrated  animals  feed  upon  these 
ants,  and  new  forms  of  life  spring  up,  each  one 
supporting  some  other,  and  the  whole  preserv¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  what  may  be  termed  nature’s 
mode  of  culture ;  the  fungi  among  plants,  and 
the  insects  among  animals,  take  hold  of  that 
which  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  from  them  it 
passes  from  race  to  i^e,  till  at  the  end  of  the 
circuit  it  arrives  at  the  most  stately  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  the  largest  animals  which  feed 
and  repose  in  their  shade. 

These  itnts  are  sociable  things,  and  are  fond 
of  each  other’s  company. 

Horace  informs  us  thit  the  ant,  on  the  plains 
of  Italy, 

“  Ore  trsbit  quodcunqu*  potest,  etque  addit  aeeivo 

Qoedl  siruit.’’ 

The  ant  on  the  plains  of  Brazil  does  exactly 
the  same  'things  except  ftat  her  edifice  is  to 
the  edifice  of  thi  Itelian,  as  the  Sydenham 
(^ystal  Palace  to  the  village  cottage. 

Mr.  Waterton,  in  his  “  'WS&deringe  in  South 
America,”  informs  os  that  “  the  aitt's  nests  have 
a  singular  appeamce.  They  are  in  vaet  abun¬ 
dance  on  those  parts  of  the  plain  which  are  free 
from  water,  and  are  formed  of  SQ  exceeding 
hard  yellow  clay.  They  rise  eight  or  ten  feet 
tfom  the  ground,  in  a  spiral  form,  Imponotrnblo 


to  the  rain,  and  strong  enough  to  defy  the 
severest  tornado.” 

So  hard  are  their  walls,  that  the  nstives 
always  select  them  to  perform  the  duties  of 
ovens ;  the  fire  is  lighted  inside,  and  the  dinner 
cooked.  Happy  the  native  who  happens  to 
have  a  natural  oven  close  to  his  hut  door  I  un¬ 
fortunate  the  ants  who  have  erected  their  palace 
in  such  dangerous  proximity ! 

Virgil  said  to  the  poor  little  birds  who  built 
their  nests  round  his  country  villa,  when  he 
found  that  the  young  Romans  had  been  birds’ 
nesting : 

“  Sic  rot  non  vorbii  nidiScatii  atm.” 

So  says  the  ant-eater  to  the  ants.  When  be 
feels  hungry  be  forthwith  taps  an  ant-hill. 

To  enable  him  to  do  this  with  ease,  the  kind 
foresight  of  the  Creator  has  given  him  claws 
adapted  to  this  very  purpose.  I  taw  lately  in 
a  shop  where  they  sell  meats  preserved  in  tightly 
soldered  tin  canisters,  an  instrument  with  a 
sharp  claw  of  iron,  at  the  end,  made  expressly 
to  break  upon  the  canister  aforesaid.  This 
instrument  is  almost  a  model  of  Uie  ant-eater’s 
claw.  If,  kind  reader,  you  will  closely  bend 
up  the  little  and  the  ring-fingers  of  your  two 
bands,  so  as  to  touch  palms,  and  partially  curv¬ 
ing  the  middle  and  the  fore-fingers,  and  will  walk 
along  the  floor  upon  the  outside  edge  of  your 
hands — Nebuchadnezzar  fashion — you  will  be 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  ant-eater, 
except  that  you  have  no  pad  upon  the  part  of 
the  hand  which  bears  the  weight  of  the  body, 
whereas  the  ant-eater  has  been  provided  by 
nature  with  this  necessary  appendage. 

The  two  projecting  claws  in  the  ant-eater  are 
very  sharp  at  their  extremities,  and  are  flatten¬ 
ed  on  the  inside.  He  cannot  extend  them  as 
we  can  our  fingers,  but  he  can  compress  them, 
and  that  pretty  closely.  The  other  day,  when 
shaking  bands  with  him,  (I  always  shake 
hands  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,)  he  gave  me 
such  a  hearty  squeeze  with  his  talons,  that  I 
was  glad  when  the  salutation  was  over.  Those 
Vrho  will  go  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  and 
[  look  at  the  skeleton  of  our  friend’s  relation, 
or  consnlt  Sir  C.  Bell’s  Bridgewater  Treatiee  on 
the  Hand  (in  which  is  a  drawing  of  the  foreleg 
of  this  animal,)  will  be  able  to  examine  closely 
this  enrions  piece  of  mechanism.  They  will,  at 
the  same  time,  be  able  to  comprehend  what  an 
enormous  mass  of  mnscles  are  necessary,  and 
are  really  present  in  the  living  animal,  to  en¬ 
able  the  owner  of  this  scratching  apparatus  to 
use  it  effectually.  Sir  C.  Bell  says,  “Whether 
we  examiue  the  human  body  or  the  comparative 
forms  of  the  bones,  the  distinctness  of  the  spines 
and  prooeeees  (projections  in  the  bones,)  de¬ 
clares  the  strength  of  the  muscles.  It  is  partic- 
olarly  pleasing  to  nhtice  here  the  cotrcspon- 
dence  between  the  humems  (the  lar^  bone  of 
the  arm)  and  the  other  bones-^the  blade-bone 
large,  and  with  a  doable  spine,  and  ^th  gnat 
prooesaes,  the  nlna  projecting  at  the  olecranon, 
and  Uie  radios  freely  rotathig,  bat  above  kU  in 
the  development  of  one  grand  metacarpal  bone 
which  ^ves  attaehinedt  to  a  ktrohg  dlaw,  we 
see  a  very  distiitct  provision  for  scratiihlng  aad 
tnrning  aside  the  %at-hill. 

Now,  we  have  just  read  “  that  the  ant-hills 
are  formed  of  exceeding  hard  yellow  clay, 
strong  enough  to  defy  a  tornado,’^-  and  if  the 
ant-eater  bad  not  these  prize-fighter-like  arms 
and  plckaxe-llke  §)(tws,  he  would  uevcf  he  aWo 
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to  opcD  the  Bun-baked  crust  of  his  ant-pie,  and 
would  probably  starve ;  these  difflcul  ties  have, 
however,  been  anticipated  by  his  Creator. 
When  about  to  open  an  ant-hill  he  sits  up  on 
bis  hindlegs,  which  have  nothing  peculiar  about 
them,*  being  made  for  support  when  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  not  unlike  the  feet  of  an  English  bad¬ 
ger,  and  he  aims  a  terrible  blow  at  the  walls  of 
the  ant-hill,  breaking  the  crust  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  Had  the  editor  of  the  “  Nursery 
Rhymes”  seen  this  operation,  he  would  have 
altered  his  verses  and  written — 

*■  When  the  pie  wm  op«ne<l 

The  anti  began  to  run.” 

We  shall  see  presently  how  the  fugitives  are 
captured. 

Even  in  confinement  we  see  instinct  prompt¬ 
ing  the  ant-eater  to  use  bis  claws  in  their 
natural  way.  I  have  frequently  seen  him  sit 
np  on  his  hindlegs  and  scratch  away  at  the  old 
stamp  of  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  his  den — placed 
there  probably  to  delude  him  that  he  is  still  in 
a  Frazilian  forest.  At  first  4t  was  thought  he 
wanted  to  climb  up,  so  cross-bars  of  wood  were 
nailed  np  to  facilitate  his  endeavors;  he  has, 
however,  never  attempted  to  ascend,  it  being 
contrary  to  his  natural  habits  to  climb  trees. 
Dreadful  rents,  nevertheless,  does  he  delight  to 
make  in  the  canvas  nailed  up  between  his 
neighbor,  Mr.  Chimp,  and  himself,  showing  his 
natural  propensity  for  tearing  open  things. 
Again,  I  have  seen  him  attempt  to  get  on  the 
top  of  his  little  bed-room  up  in  the  corner, 
holding  on  with  his  claws,  and  helping  himself 
up  with  his  long  head.  This  habit  of  climbing 
(not  trees)  seems  natural  to  him,  for  Mr.  Wat- 
erton  tells  lu  that  “  the  ant-bear  is  sometimes 
seen  on  the  top  of  the  wood-ante’  nests.”  He 
must,  moreover,  regard  the  door  of  his  cage, 
whence  issues  forth  his  kind  and  intelligent 
keeper,  bearing  the  dinner-tray,  as  a  sort  of  ant¬ 
hill,  for,  as  meal-time  approaches,  I  have  seen 
him  endeavor  to  get  his-sharp  claws  in  between 
the  door  and  the  a^’oining  wall.  In  order  to 
wrench  it  open,  and  when  the  door  has  been 
partially  opened,  by  the  keeper,  immediately 
seize  it  with  his  carved  talons,  and  assist  in 
opening  it  by  palling  it  towards  Umself.  As 
he  walks  about  on  the  boards,  his  great  claws 
make  a  terrible  rattle.  A  countrywoman  said 
he  was  like  a  washerwoman  walking  abbut  with 
pattens  on,  and  a  London  yonng  lady  was  sore 
he  had  on  boots  with  militaj7  heels.  A  benevo¬ 
lent  old  lady  said  the  poor  thing  must  sofibr 
very  much  in  walking  about  on  his  “  clnb  feet 
another  spectator  remarked  that  he  was  sore  the 
ant-eater  had  had  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  and 
that  his  inbent  fingers  were  the  resnlts  of  his 
illness.  But,  gentle  reader,  be  has  neither  clnb 
feet  nor  has  he  had  rheumatism ;  in  his  present 
position  he  ip  quite  at  ease,  his  Ibng  claws  are 
so  di^xMed  as  to  render  them  harmless  to  hiifi, 
and  are  also  prevented  from  beootning  dull  and 
worn  like  those  of  the  dog,  as  wmild  inevitably 
be  the  case  if  they  came  in  actual  contact 
the  ground. 

Tboae^who  have  seen  stuffled  specimens  of 
this  animal  in  museums  must  have  remarked 
that  this  peculiar  conformation  of  the  feet  has 
evidently  been  a  puzzle  to  the  tazidermista 

*The  pieulUritr  of  tb«  hind  l<ci  of  thi  lubjoet  in  the 
Zoologiciil  Gardena  ia  a  bandage  wound  round  one  of  them 
— a  inrgical  dreiaing  to  a  wound  received  ia..bia  traVeli, 
now  nearly  healed,  it  lervex,  too,  aa  a  protection  to  this 
part  when  b*  •Imp*  on  the  boartu. 


These  worthies  have  generally  endeavored  to 
improve  nature  by  art,  and  have  placed  the 
fore  claws  in  a  forward  attitude,  like  those  of  a 
dog  or  bear.  This  mistake  is  not  now  Jikely  to 
be  again  committed,  at  least  by  our  English 
naturalists,  if  ever  they  have  the  good  luck  to 
obtain  a  skin  of  this  very  rare  beast ;  for  be  it 
known,  that  even  in  his  native  country  it  is 
but  seldom  seen,  and  still  more  seldom  cap¬ 
tured. 

Mr.  Wallace  informs  us,  as  regards  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  though  he  was  residing  for 
more  than  four  years  in  or  near  the  extensive 
forests  of  the  Amazop,  where  the  great  ant-eater 
is  perhaps  as  abundant  as  in  any  part  of  South 
America,  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
one — once  only  he  was  nearly  in  at  the  death, 
finding  a  bunch  of  hairs  from  the  tail  of  a  speci¬ 
men  which  had  been  killed  a  month  previous  to 
his  arrival.  They  say  (and  I  really  think  with 
truth,)  that  anything  can  be  obtained  in  London 
for  money  ;  the  traveler,  who  in  vain  looks  for 
this  four-legged  cariosity  in  his  native  haunts, 
may  find  him  displayed  as  large  as  life  in  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  shop  in  Oxford  street,  where,  for  the 
sum  of  seven  pounds,' be  may  obtain  a  skin  tol¬ 
erably  well  stufiTed,  but  rather  dusty  withal. 
The  claws,  too,  in  this  specimen,  wonderful  to 
say,  are  nearly  in  their  right  and  natural  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  ant-eater  cannot  run  very  fast ;  when 
pressed,  he  gets  along  at  a  sort  of  shambling 
gallop,  but  ^  best  pace  is  not  equal  to  that  ot 
a  man  when  running.  He  is  a  stupid  thing,  and 
comparatively  harmless  to  his  enemy,  man 
For  D’Azara  tells  us,  “  I  have  killed  several  by 
giving  them  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  stick, 
with  the  same  security  as  though  I  bad  struck 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.”  He  cannot  make  any 
noise  of  any  kind,  for  both  the  men  who  are 
daily  and  nightly  with  him  have  assured  me 
that  they  never  have  heard  a  grunt,  or  a  groan, 
or  sound  of  any  kind  proceed  from  their  pet’s 
mouth,  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  anger. 

The  ant-eater’s  claws  are  not  adapted  hy  any 
means  for  picking  up  the  ants  one  by  one  as 
they  run  out  of  the  aperture  made  in  their  mud 
fortification ;  run  they  never  so  fast,  their  doom 
is  sealed.  We  all  of  us  know  those  wonderful 
specimens  pf  human  ingenuity  invented  for  the 
special  benefit  of  house  Hies  daring  the  hot 
summer  months.  The  poor  fly  settles  upon  an 
inviting  prairie  of  what  he  thinks  is  treacle ; 
he  eats  his  fill,  and  then  attempts  to  depart, 
but,  alas!  he  cannot 

“  Tssti(ia  anils  rstronom.” 

The  ant-eatw’s  tongue  is  made  somewhat  on 
the  iwinciple  of  those  "catch  ’em  alive  papers.” 
It  b  a  long,  narrow,  roundish  slip  of  Mh, 
exactly  the  color  of  the  oomnion  earthworm, 
and  very  much  resembles  in  appeawoe  the 
small  end  of  a  coachinan’s  whip ;  the  trumpet- 
shaped  heafi,  though  ifretty  long,  is  not  long 
enough  to  contain  it  when  extended  to  its  full 
length.  The  tongue  b  made  therefore  to  refract 
into  a  sheath,  as  a  oonimoa  cedar  peneil  b  made 
to  retract  into  the  pencQ-caee.-  It  b  not  very 
eaay  to  catch  a  glimpee  of  this- tongue,  for  our 
frien4  at  the  2Soeldgieal  does  not  often  show  it 
In  vain  does  the  expectant  medicos  enjoin  him, 
as  he  does  his  patients,  to  "  put  out  hb  tongne.” 
He  will  not  do  it  unless  he  likes,  and  the 
moment  when  the  humor  seizes  him  is  while  he 
is  eating  his  food,  at  which  time  the  victor 


may,  by  looking  out  sharp,  see  it  slipping 
about  in  the  tin  soup-dish  with  the  most  won¬ 
derful  velocity ;  it  then  much  resembles  a  black 
eel  performing  the  most  wonderful  gyrations. 
Look  out  too,  well,  just  after  he  has  finished  hb 
meal,  for  then  sometimes  out  comes  hb  tongue 
like  a  roll  of  ribbon  from  the  conjuror’s  mouth, 
or  a  stream  of  black  treacle  poured  from  a  nar¬ 
row  aperture.  Not  above  a  second  will  you 
have  to  look  at  it,  so  the  eyes  must  be  kept 
wide  open. 

The  owner  of  this  tong^ue  does  not,  however, 
pick  up  the  ants  with  it  as  a  girafi'e  gathers 
palm-leaves,  selecting  and  cropping  bhem  off 
with  his  tongue.  These  unfortunate  insecte 
stick  to  it,  and  are  then  drawn  into  their  enemy’s 
throat.  To  enable  this  to  take  place,  nature 
ha&  given  the  ant-devourer  a  sort  of  natural 
bird-lime,  which  is  spread  in  abundance  upon 
this  whip-like  tongue.  Of  this  peculiar  secre¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Waterton  says,  “  There  is  another  ^- 
g^nlarity  in  the  anatomy  of  the  ant-bear,  I  be¬ 
lieve  as  yet  unnoticed  in  the  page  of  natural 
history.  He  has  two  very  large  glands  situated 
below  the  root  of  the  tongue.  From  these  is 
emitted  a  glutinous  liquid,  with  which  his  long 
tongue  is  lulmcated  when  he  pub  it  into  the 
the  ants’  nests.  The  secretion  from  them,  when 
wet,  is  very  cbmmy  and  adhesive,  but  on  being 
dried  it  loses  those  qualities,  and  you  can  pul¬ 
verize  it  betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb,  so  thal 
in  dissection  if  any  of  it  has  got  upon  the  fur  of 
the  animal  or  the  feathers  of  a  bird,  allow  it  to 
dry  there,  and  then  it  may  be  removed  without 
leaving  the  least  stain  behind.” 

I  can  confirm  this  statement  from  personal 
experience,  for  lately,  when  watching  our  friend 
trying  to  get  open  the  door  of  his  den  just 
before  dinner-time,  I  observed  hb  mouth  lite¬ 
rally  “  watering  ”  with  expectation,  that  b  to 
say,  there  came  from  it  a  quantity  of  frothy- 
looking  saliva,  some  of  which  I  managed  to  get 
upon  my  fingers — so  glutinous  was  it  that  the 
^des  of  the  fingers  became  glued  together  as 
they  would  have  been  had  gum  arable  been 
used  ;  in  a  short  space  it  dried  and  fell  off  just 
as  the  learned  traveler  has  described. 

D’Azara  telb  us:  "No  one  need  wonder 
that  so  large  a  beast  should  be  able  to  derive 
ito  sustenance-  from  such  minute  prey,  who  b 
made  aware  of  the  myriads  of  the  inaeeb  each 
ant-nest  contains :  and  that  in  some  dbtricte 
these  nesb  are  crowded  so  as  almost  to  touch 
each  otiier.” 

Among  birds  and  reptiles  who  feed  upon 
inseeb  we  find  a  similar  arrangement  of 
tongne.  That  of  the  common  woodpecker  b  a 
well-known  mnmple. 

The  mouth  of  the  ant-eater,  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  trumpet-shaped  head,  b  very  small 
indeed,  being  about  an  inch  in  length,  whence 
he  hu  been  called  by  the  French,  "  the  little 
mouth  when  he  b  moving  about  it  b  dil&cult 
to  see  whether  be  has  any  mouth  at  alL  The 
nostrib  are  aC  shape,  wd  can  be  compressed 
<»■  dUated  at  wilL  The  seal’s  nostrib  the  same  ; 
the  seal  shuta  hb  up  to  keepout  the  water.  The 
closes  hb  up  to  ^vent  the  dost  get¬ 
ting  in,  when  he  b  catching  the  anb  running 
about  in  it 

The  pupil  of  the  eye,  I  may  here  stab,  b 
round,  and  not  a  mere  slit,  like  a  cat’s  eye  (as 
hb  been  affirmed  by  some),  whence  we  can 
with  certainty  proclaim  hb  babib  to  be  diurnal 
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and  not  nocturnal.  The  organs  of  smell  are 
very  highly  developed,  as  ascertained  from  the 
skull  at  the  college. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  upon  what 
is  the  ant-eater  fed  when  in  captivity.  His  pre¬ 
sent  diet  is  principally  eggs  and  milk  beaten  up 
together,  his  allowance  being  twelve  eggs  per 
diem,  with  milk  in  proportion.  He  is  fed  three 
times  a  day,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  present 
when  he  is  eating  had  better  witness  the  meal 
which  he  has  daily  at  four.  By  way  of  supper, 
he  has  a  rabbit,  not  a  Welsh  rabbit  with  a  dbat 
of  mustard,  but  an  English  one,  with  a  coat  of 
fur.  Thmrabbit  is  killed  in  the  morning,  and 
an  aperture  being  made  in  the  body,  the  ant- 
eater  sucks  up  all  the  blood  with  great  rel\^  ; 
in  the  evening  the  flesh  of  the  same  poor  bunny 
is  cut  up  very  small,  and  given  uncooked  just 
before  he  goes  to  bed ;  he  manages  to  get 
through  nearly  a  pound  of  it  every  evening. 

It  has  been  tried  whether  he  will  kill  the  rab¬ 
bit  for  himself,  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  it  at 
all,  neither  smelling  it,  or  endeavoring  to  strike 
it  in  play,  or  with  murderous  intent. 

When  he  flrst  came  to  town,  the  authorities 
tried  whether  he  would  eat  any  of  our  English 
insects;  in  vain  were  black  beetles,  crickets, 
common  house  flies,  meal-worms,  et  id  genus 
otitne,  spread  before  him — he  would  not  look  at 
os  touch  them,  either  alive  or  dead.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  he  might,  by  possibility,  like  the 
taste  of  our  English  ant. 

Accordingly  I  sent  for,  and  obtained  from 
the  country,  a  tin  quart  pot  full  of  Oxfordshire 
red  ants.  When  these  were  (by  the  permission 
of  the  garden  authorities)  emptied  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  ant-eater’s  den,  he  walked  up  to 
them,  and  leisurely  put  out  the  tip  of  his 
tongue  as  thongh  to  taste  them.  The  trial  was 
not  satisfactory,  so  he  scraped  away  the  mould 
and  spread  it  about  with  his  claws,  and  then 
tried  again  to  see  if  they  were  good.  He  seamed 
to  deliberate  a  moment  about  this,  as  a  oonnois- 
seur  does  when  tasting  a  new  sample  of  port 
wine.  The  verdict  was  eventually  against  them, 
for  he  walked  away  with  an  air  of  disgust,  so 
that,  unless  we  have  periodical  remittances  of 
termites,  the  white  ant  from  Brazil,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  supply  him  with  his  natural  food. 
He  thrives,  however,  well  enough  upon  his  pre¬ 
sent  diet  of  eggs,  milk,  and  rabbit;-  for  the 
keeper  told  me  ttiat  when  his  pet  flrst  came, 
he  was  so  thin  and  meagre  that  he  could  easily 
lift  him  up  with  one  arm,  whereas  now  the 
united  force  of  both  arms  are  necessary  to  raise 
him  from  the  ground. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  ant-eater’s  milk 
and  eggs  should  be  flavored  with  an  acid,  called 
“formic  acid,”  that  it  might  have  an  anty 
taste,  etc.,  as  the  waiter  at  Vauxhall  cuts  “  the 
beef  with  a  hammy  knife,”  to  suit  the  taste  of 
his  customer.  This  acid  was  originally  disco: 
vered  by  Fisher,  in  1670,  in  a  red  ant  (Ihrmica 
nffa),  and  it  was  ftwmerly  obtained  solely  from 
this  insect -by  distilling  them,  or  their  expressed 
juioe,  with  water.  The  acid  thna  obtained  is 
faming  and  pungent,  acting  as  a  caustic  upon, 
the  skin.  The  iadividoal  drop,  however,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  single  ant  is  said  to  have  an  agree¬ 
able  acid  taste,  and  the  good  folks  in  bweden 
have  found  this  out,  for  Mr.  Cousette,  while 
walking  in  a  wood  near  Gottenburg,  observed  a 
person  sit  down  on  an  ant-hill,  and  with  a  great 
degree  of  plearare  devour  theee  ineeets,  flret 


nipping  off  their  heads  and  wings.  The  flavor, 
according  to  hie  account,  was  an  acid  somewhat 
resembling,  though  much  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  a  lemon. 

Mr.  Wallace  informs  us  that  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  the  ant-eater,  eat  white  ants;  they 
catch  them,  too,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  push¬ 
ing  into  the  nest  a  grass  stalk,  which  the  insects 
seize  and  hold  on  to  most  tenaciously.  The 
large  white  ants  in  Devonshire,  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  emit  a  peculiar  acid  smell  when  their 
nests  are  disturbed,  but  my  informer  did  not 
taste  them.  It  is  from  a  combination  of  formic 
acid  that  chloroform  is  made ;  who  would  ever 
have  guessed  that  from  pounded  ants  a  never- 
failing  antidote  to  pain  could  be  made  ? — a  dis¬ 
covery  to  suffering  mankind  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  gold  regions  in  Australia  or 
California,  and  in  some  respects  even  that  of 
omnipotent  steam. 

We  have  amongst  ourselves  certain  individu- 
ils  who  rival  the  ant-eater  in  his  insectivorous 
propensities.  Many  a  time  I  have  seen  a  large, 
fat,  and  white  worm  drop  out  of  the  cracked 
hazel-nut,  which  instantly  was  devoured  as  a 
prize  by  the  flnder.  I  never  could  make  up 
my  mind  to  try  one  of  these  living  sugar¬ 
plums,  but,  doubtless,  they  have  a  pleasant, 
nutty  flavor. 

The  teeth  of  man,  being  partly  carnivorous, 
partly  herbivorous,  are  not  given  him  to  eat 
insects;  the  ant-eater,  who  eats  nothing  but 
insects,  has,  to  use  a  common  expression,  “  not 
a  tooth  in  his  head.”  He  is,  therefore,  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  our  respected  and 
I  revered  grandmamas,  who  may,  for  the  most 
I  part,  with  propriety,  be  called,  like  the  ant- 
eater,  “edentulous.”  The  services  of  the  dentist, 
whose  advertisement  tells  ns  that  he  can  “  flx 
artificial  teeth  in  all  the  newest  styles  extant,” 
may  be  of  nse  to  the  edentulous  ladies,  but  of 
none  to  the  ant-eater.  Upon  examining  the 
skull  of  this  animal,  we  find  that  the  absence 
of  teeth  is  partially  compensated  for  by  the 
edges  of  the  jaw  being  very  firm,  and  armed 
with  a  covering  of  a  dense  gutta-percha-like 
gum.  Theee  edges  are  narrow  towards  the 
mouth  end,  but  near  the  gullet  become  much 
broader,  so  as  to  give  him  a  chance  of  grinding 
his  food,  and  cracking  the  homy  armor  of  the 
ante,  which  is  pretty  hard.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportonHy  of  examining  the  stomach  of  an 
ant-eater,  but  doubtleeeit  hah  the  same  arrange 
ment  as  the  stomachs  of  the  animals  nearest 
related  to  him,  viz.,  ^  mania  and  the  arma¬ 
dillo,  both  of  which  are  likewise  insectivorous. 

The  stomachs  of  these  animals  have  a  remark¬ 
able  valve  at  their  lower  end^^atthe  commence¬ 
ment  o(  the  intestines ;  in  other  animals 
valve  is  partially  patulous,  but  in. this  case  we 
find  the  lining  membrane  of  (he  stomach  so 
arranged  that  a  valvular  projection  over  the 
gangway  is  fomt^,  sons  to  make  the  cavity  a 
complete  shut. sack,  the*  portal  of  which  can 
probably  be  opened  at  the  will  of  the  owner. 
The  reason  for  this  may  be  the  following: 
doubtless  many  of  the  insects  escape  the  crush- 
,ing  action  of  the  jaws,  when  taken  into  the 
mouth  in  large  quantities;  theee  being  taken 
into  the  stomach  alive  might,  if  the  door  were 
open,  escape  farther  down  into  the  intestines, 
and  create  great  disturbance  therein;  the  above 
mentioned  valve  prevents  this  by  keeping  a 
strict  watch  and  guard,  and  allowing  nothing 


to  pass  but  what  has  been  thoroughly  acted  on 
by  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 

The  would-be  fugitives  are  therefore  detained 
till  the  walls  of  their  living  tomb  have,  by  their 
gizzard-like  structure,  ground  up  and  partially 
digested  them,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  do 
they  gain  admittance  through  this  beautifully- 
contrived  portal. 

By  this  means,  too,  portions  of  earth  or  sand, 
which  adhere  to  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the  ants, 
are  prevented  gaining  admittance  into  “  the 
grand  intestinal  canal.” 

The  ant-eater  might  himself  become  the  prey 
of  animals  larger  than  himself,  for  what  chance 
would  he  hbve  with  his  toothless  mouth  against 
the  formidable  array  of  cuttings  and  grinders 
belonging  to  his  arch-enemy,  the  jaguar.  His 
tenet  is  “  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor.” 
He  therefore  seeks  safety  in  concealment  The 
first  impulse  of  an  animal  in  danger,  is  to  hide 
himself;  even  man  in  his  wild  state  is  subject - 
to  this  law.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  when  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  wildest  part  of  Australia,  came  sud¬ 
denly  upon  a  tribe  of  natives.  He  says,  “  the 
two  natives,  acting  as  a  rear-guard,  behaved 
as  if  they  thought  we  had  not  the  faculty  of 
sight  as  well  as  themselves,  and  evidently  be¬ 
lieved  that  by  standing  perfectly  still  and  stoop¬ 
ing  slowly  to  a  level  with  the  dry  grass,  they 
could  deceive  us  into  the  idea  that  they  were* 
stumps  of  burnt  trees.” 

Nature  has  given  to  all  animals  a  covering 
similar  to  the  haunts  in  which  they  dwell.  Of 
this,  instances  innumerable  might  be  adduced, 
but  let  the  ant-eater’s  case  suffice.  His  coat  is 
long  and  shaggy,  and  resembles  greatly  the 
withered  and  dry  grass,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  makes  his  bed.  His  long  and  beauti¬ 
fully-shaped  tail  is,  too,  of  great  service  to 
him.  When  about  to  repose,  he  places  his 
long,  trumpet-shaped  bead  between  hie  fore 
legs,  after  the  manner  of  a  donkey  about  to 
kick.  He  places  his  hind  legs  in  opposition  to 
his  fore  legs,  and  then  sinks  down  quietly  on 
his  ude.  Over  all  he  folds  his  great  bushy  tail, 
a  sort  of  natural  eider-down  quilt,  which  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  keeping  him  warm,  and 
of  hiding  him  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Sharp 
must  be  the  eyes  of  the  hunter  who  sees  in  this 
inanimate-looking  mass  a  living  creature,  worth 
£200  to  the  Zoological  Society.  In  captivity, 
the  whole  of  this  performance  may,  if  the  visitor 
is  lucky,  be  witness^,  which  I  am  afraid  they 
will  not  have  much  chance  of  doing ;  for,  since 
his  arrival  here,  he  has  quite  changed  his  habits. 
He  used  to  sleep  all  day,  and  walk  about  all 
night,  to  the  annoyance  of  his  keeper,  udiose 
room  is  close  by.  Now,  however,  like  other  de¬ 
cent  animals,  he  is,  for  the.most  part,  awake  in 
the  day,  and  retires  at  night;  still  ho  sometimes 
indnlges  in  a  mid-day  nap,  the  preparation  for 
which  I  hope,  the  reader  may  witness.  Hard, 
indeed,  is  the  bed  upon  which  he  sleeps,  Imt  ft 
is  bis  own  choice  ;  the  straw  which  was  given 
him  he  raked  away  with  bis  claws,  preferring 
the  plain  boards.  A  sheep’s  sldn  is  now  placed 
for  him,  with  which  he  seems  perfectly  con¬ 
tented. 

The  tail  resembles  much  the  tail  of  some 
kinds  of  terrier  dogs.  When  showing  one  of 
these  doge,  who  happened  to  have  a  remarkably 
handsome  tail,  to  a  young  lady,  she  concluded 
her  remarks  by  expressing  a  wiidt  to  have  it  te 
“  put  in  her  benReti”* 
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The  ant-eater’s  appendage  is  rather  too  large 
for  this  purpose.  When  unfolded,  it  adds  more 
to  his  personal  appearance  than  it  would  to 
that  of  a  fair  lady.  When  stamping  round  and 
round  his  cage  he  carries  it  stretched  out  at  full 
length,  and  then  he  looks,  as  a  friend  of  mine 
described,  like  a  “  hairy  pair  of  bellows.” 

The  ant-eater  has  a  rival  in  his  Brazilian  ant 
preserves,  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  called  the  “  ant- 
catcher,”  and  though  his  name  does  not  imply 
the  fact,  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  be  eats  as  well  as  catches  the  ants. 
These  birds  do  not  fly  much,  but,  on  the 
contrar}',  run  rapidly  on  the  ground  ;  they  can¬ 
not,  like  their  quadruped  rival,  break  open  the 
nests  of  the  ants,  so  they  watch  the  high  roads, 
along  which  these  animated  acid  drops  pass,  in 
countless  numbers,  and  then  secure  them,  not 
“  in  lots,”  with  their  tongue,  but  singly,  with 
their  bills,  so  that  each  ant-feeding  class  has  its 
particular  season,  and  the  one  does  not  interfere 
with  the  other ;  still,  who  would  like  to  be  an 
ant  in  the  regions  where  tiiey  have  so  many 
hungry  enemies. 

As  the  little  lizards  of  our  own  times  had 
their  representatives  in  the  Hylaeosaurus  and 
Megalosanms  in  the  days  when  there  were 
“  giants  in  the  land,”  so  had  also  the  ant-eater 
bis  representative  in  this  gigantic  parliament, 
and,  accordingly,  there  appear  to  have  beeir 
still  larger  ant-bears  in  the  old  times  of  South 
America.  Fossil  remains  of  nearly  allied  quad¬ 
rupeds  have  been  detected  in  both  the  fresh¬ 
water  deposits  and  bone  caves  of  the  post  plio- 
cent  period  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil.  On 
this  subject  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Literary  Gasette,  remarks :  Professor  Owen 
detected  in  the  fossil  fragments  of  the  back  part 
of  a  skull  brought  over,  with  other  evidences 
of  the  extinct  mammalia  of  South  America,  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  marks  of  affinities  to  the  ant-eaters. 
The^  chief  instrument  in  obtaining  food  in  the 
existing  ant-bear  is  its  tongue.^  and  this  singu¬ 
larly  elon^ted  organ  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  muscular  structure  and  prehensile  power 
than  for  its  sense  of  taste.  Now  it  appears  that 
the  tongue  in  mammalia  has  two  principal 
nerves,  one  for  movement  and  one  for  sensation, 
and  that  these  nerves  emerge  by  separate  holes 
from  the  brain-case.  The  motor  nerve  (ninth 
pair  in  man)  is  proportionally  very  large  in 
the  ant-bear,  and  so,  therefore,  is  the  hole  in  the 
skull  for  its  passage. 

The  great  Onvier,  in  hie  canons  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  foasil  remains,  has  laid  it  down 
that  “  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  their  study 
was  to  ascertain  the  form  of  the  molar  teeth.” 
But  both  jaws  and  teeth  were  wanting  in  the 
fosail  under  the  consideration  of  our  equally 
great  anatomist.  He  had  to  look-out  for  other 
evidences. 

The  first  that  seems  to  have  arrested  his  at¬ 
tention  was  an  onusually  large  and  deep  cavity 
in  the  portion  of  the  skull  to  which  the  bone  of 
the  tongue  is  tied,  and  uiiich  led  him  to  infer 
an  unusual  development  of  that  organ.  He 
nejtf  Wecovered  a  more  certain  proof  of  the 
extent  ef  its  soft  and  esp^ally  muscular  parts 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  foraipen  for  the  passage 
of  the  lingual  or  motor  nerve.  This  foramen 
was  “  fully  twice  the  size  of  that  which  gave 
exit  to  the  fifth  nerve  ;  its  area  was  oval,  and 
readily  admitted  the  passage  of  the  little  fin- 
gerv” 


Here,  then,  was  evidence  that  the  nervons 
matter  destined  to  put  in  action  the  muscular 
part  of  the  tongue,  was  equal  to  half  of  that 
nervous  matter  which  influences  the  whole  mus¬ 
cular  system  of  a  man.  No  other  known  living 
animal  offered  any  approximation  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  proportions  of  the  lingual  nerves  of  the 
fossil  animal  in  question,  except  the  great  ant- 
eater  ;  but  the  size  of  the  animal  indicated  by 
the  fossil  was  three  times  that  of  the  Myrmeco- 
phaga  Jubata.  For  this  strange  monster  thus 
partially  restored  from  the  ruins  of  a  former 
world.  Professor  Owen  proposed  the  name  of 
Glossotherinm,  which  signifies  “  tongue  beast.” 

Doctor  Lemtb,  a  Danish  naturalist  in  Brazil, 
mentions,  among  the  fossil  remains  discovered 
by  him  in  that  country,  fragments  of  the  bones 
of  an  enormous  ant-eater,  which  indicate  an  ani¬ 
mal  the  size  of  an  ox :  he  proposes  to  name  it 
Myrmecop^aga  Gigantea. 

It  would  be  a  great  and  attraetivs, addition 
to  Mr.  W.  Hawkins’s  Museum  of  Restorations,  at 
Sydenham,  were  he,  with  his  usual  ability  and 
skill,  to  show  ns  a  model  of  the  gigantic  grand¬ 
papa  of  our  friend  Tit.  Poesibly  he  might  be 
able  to  discover  and  mould  an  ant  of  those 
days ;  what  a  monster  insect  it  would  be, 
were  it  made  in  proportion  to  its  gigantic  de- 
vourer ! 

We  cannot  conclude  the  foregoing  remarks 
without*  requesting  the  courteous  reader  to  look 
upon  the  ant-eater,  not  as  a  strange,  misformed 
and  curious  animal  brought  to  us  to  satisfy  vul¬ 
gar  curiosity,  but  as  illustrated  by  its  confor¬ 
mation,  instinct,  and  habits,  as  another  striking 
instance  (if  indeed  instances  were  wanted) 
brought  before  his  eyes  of  the  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness  of  the  Creator  towards  the  lowest 
of  his  creatures. 

P.  S. — Good  news  flies  apace.  The  bearded 
gainers  of  the  £200,  the  price  of  Tit,  wrote  off 
immediately  to  their  friends  to  inform  them  of 
their  lucky  speculation  in  England.  Tit  arrived 
here  in  September,  1853;  in  March,  1854,  a 
loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  Zoological  por¬ 
tal,  and  upon  Mr.  Mitchell  putting  out  bis  head, 
lo  and  behold,  more  Germans,  with  another  ant- 
eater!  These  latter  speculators,  who  came 
from  Porto  Allegro,  found  to  their  cost,  that,  to 
use  commercial  language,  "  ant-eaters  is  fell 
instead  of  £200,  they  got  not  quite  half  that 
sum.  Lighting,  therefore,  the  pipe  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  they  pot  the  affront  therein  and  smoked  it ;  | 
jingling  the  precious  “  gelt  ”  in  their  pocket ; 
and  ant-eater  B  2  became  “added  to  the  Col¬ 
lection  a  husband  was  obtained  for  Tit 

If  anything  could  have  caused  the  said  femr- 
footed  bride  to  have  screamed,  fainted,  gone 
into  hysterics,  or  done  something  she  had  never 
done  before,  it  would  have  been  the  sadden  ap¬ 
pearance  m  her  den,  one  fine  morning,  of  Hatto 
the  keeper  with  the  bridegroom,  (about  half  the 
size  of  herself,  and  of  about  half  the  same  age,) 
under  his  arm.  Tit  immediately  stalked  up  to 
the  new  comer  with  an  air  of  imiependence,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  What  brings  you  here,  my  fine 
fellow  T”  a  question  often  put  mutually  by  in¬ 
dividuals  who  suddenly  meet  at  a  place  where 
neither  of  them  are  over  anzious  to  he  seen. 
The  first  surprise  being  over,  she  began  to  salute 
him  after  the  manner  of  ant-eaters,  vizr — by 
combing  out  his  bristly  hair,  and  scratching  his 
face  with  her  long  talons ;  typical,  doubtless,  of 
the  mode  of  punishment  prepared  for  him  hi 


case  of  any  conjugal  delinquencieu  Poor  little 
fellow,  he  was  tired  with  hie  long  voyage,  and 
having  eaten  up  hie  sapper,  he  coiled  himself 
up  in  the  comer  and  went  to  sleep. 

At  first  the  happy  peur  were  placed  in  the 
same  apartment ;  but  they  did  not  agree  at  all, 
and  so  they  are  now  sepewated  by  a  wire  parti¬ 
tion.  The  new  comer  has  not  yet  learned  Eng¬ 
lish  manners,  and,  like  Tit  on  her  first  arrival, 
he  sleeps  all  day,  waking  only  t*  eat  his  dinner, 
and  have  a  talk  with  his  consort  through  the 
bus.  The  last  time  I  saw  them,  the  door  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cages  was  left  half  open ;  Tit  was 
eating  her  four  o’clock  dinner  in  her  bondmr, 
her  husband  being  asleep  in  the  comer  of  the 
adjoining  room.  The  rei>aet  being  finished,  she 
walked  up  to  the  door,  and,  pushing  it  wide 
open,  muched  up  to  her  sleeping  beauty.  She 
poked  her  I(mg  nose  underneath  his  straw  bed, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “  It’s  four  o’clock  and  your 
dinner  is  ready.”  Finding,  however,  that  he 
did  not  answer  the  summons,  she  then  inserted 
her  curved  ciai4Mn  between  his  fore  legs,  and 
tried  to  book  out  bis  long  proboscis,  which  was 
firmly  tacked  in  between  them ;  he  would  not, 
however,  awake.  Finding  this  to  be  reallythe 
case,  she  coolly  marched  off  to  his  tin  dish, 
placed  there  full  of  eggs  and  milk  for  his  special 
benefit,  and,  keeping  one  eye  on  her  “  sleeping 
partner,”  the  other  on  the  omelet  so  palpably 
his  property,  misappropriated,  deliberately  de¬ 
voured  the  whole.  The  theft  committed,  with 
an  unconcerned  air  she  marched  away,  fully 
justifying  the  keeper’s  remuk,  “  That  as  she 
grew  fatter  and  fatter,  so  she  grew  cunninger 
and  cunninger.”  After  a  turn  or  two  up  and 
down  the  den,  she  again  tried  the  awakening 
process  upon  her  injured  companidn,  but,  find¬ 
ing  the  attempt  useless,  she  slowly  reclined  her 
body  upon  him,  and  finding  his  carcase  to  make 
a  warmer  and  softer  bed  than  her  own  mattress 
she  jerked  herself  right  upon  him,  and  there 
deliberately  proceeded  to  tuck  herself  up  for 
her  after-dinner  nap,  much  to  the  annoyance, 
I  should  think,  of  the  poor  husband  thus  con¬ 
verted  into  a  bed.  He  did  not,  however,  seem 
to  mind  it,  for  half-an-hour  after,  there  they 
were  still  in  the  same  pomtion,  and  both  fast 
asleep. 

- - 

[Odt  Cur  Canadian  eorraepondent  aenda  anofber  poem 
o<  no  ordinar;  marit  to  Tu  CmsB  Suns  iUoasM.) 

FRAKKUN’S  MOIfVMSNT. 

AtMi  tuigaiti  bg  teeing  a  ntaebtr  ligUning-radi, 
reantlg  pet  vf. 

nr  xsaiTTB. 

Ta  far  jeea  bretbrna’a  ntonusiaota 
Car  all  tba  pleaaant  land— 

Thay’ra  clwt’ring  from  tba  Mozic’  Golf 
To  far  yow-Eafland’aatnnd, 

Aloof  Potomae’i  mdant  iborM, 

And  o’ar  tho  soathoin  plaina. 

And  wboie  tba  Uiatiaaippi  twoept 
On  through  hii  proud  dorruinii  n' 

From  tho  bright  wainra  of  tba  north 
To  old  AUaotio’i  tldo. 

And  whata  the  eahn  Ohio  Sows 
In  m^aatj  and  prida. 

Ta  bnfld  yonr  basthiws’t  monunwata 
In  tba  aodwing  atooa- 
That  agaa  banco  a  wond’ring  world 

^  Ma;  road  what  the;  hare  done — 

Maj  read  whore  in  his  hallowed  bed 
The  PsTiuOT  Faran  sleeps, 

Whlla  dsapljr  shrined  in  baman  hearts 
Tba  watU  Ua  aMaa’qr  baspa.* 


IM 
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IU7  nad  when  mt  Um  mightj  d«ad, 
Tk*7  of  undoing  fame, 

Who  noblj  for  their  countrj  bled 
In  Freedom’s  sacred  name. 

B»t  tohof  ore  (hetei — meet  them  still, 

No  matter  where  I  roam — 

Thej’ie  watching  o’er  the  poor  man’s  cot, 
And  wealth’s  prond  pillared  dome — 
O’er  dear  New-England’s  pleasant  homes. 

And  o’er  the  planters’  halls, 

And  ha  who  dwells  in  “  prairie  lands,” 
Has  reared  them  bj  bis  walls  ; 

And  ti  in  foreign  lands  I  roam, 

I’m  snre  to  find  them  there. 

Making  foil  many  a  happy  home 
The  object  of  their  care. 

With  tiny  fingers  pointing  up 
In  silence  to  the  skies, 
lisaa  watchful  sentinels  they  stand 
Calmly,  though  tempests  rise  : — 

The  red  bolt  laapeth  from  the  cloud 
With  eengeanoe  in  its  face, 

But  in  an  instant,  sportively, 

It  springs  to  their  embrace— 

And  quickly  down  the  slender  rod 
With  an  exulting  bound,  g 
Of  all  its  awful  terrors  shorn. 

It  hastens  to  the  ground. 

ArtVmetkemMuimenU  yourtar 
leitULSKus’a^lonoui  noste .’ 

Oh  t  what  more  fitting  to  record 
The  Sage’s,  Patriot’s  fame  ! 

Not  simply  for  the  present  hour. 

But  for  all  coming  time — 

Nor  yet,  for  kit  own  Zand  alone, 

His  own  proud  western  clime. 

The  philosophic  hero  toiled 
To  leave  a  rich  bequest. 

In  which  all  nations  of  the  ehrtb 
Might  evermore  be  blest. 

And  now,  who  would  not  sooner  far 
Aspire  to  have  his  name 
Held  up  IP  such  a  glorious  way 
to  everlasting  fame, 

Than  sway  the  sceptre  of  a  king. 

Or  wear  a  monarch’s  crown. 

Or  win  in  war’s  ensuguined  strife 
A  kero’s  poor  renown  t 
Ob  I  countless  happy  homes  secured 
From  devastation’s  flams. 

Will  tan,  while  time  itself  shall  last. 

Tour  F*s:(zus’s  glorious  fame. 


GOVURNOR  POWNAfjL’S  PROPHECIES  | 
OF  THZ  OBOWTH  OF  THE  UNITES  STATES.  | 

[Ma.  Sociz,  in  bis  speech  in  the  Senate,  22nd  March,  | 
18S3,  on  non-intervention,  observes.]  ' 

Spesking  of  the  sages  whose  names  and  antho- 1 
rity  have  so  often  been  invoked  in  this  debate,  | 
the  elder  Adams  attempts  to  exculpate  the  nar- 1 
rowness  of  their  views  and  policy  by  this  re¬ 
mark  :  “  The  present  actors  on  the  stage  have 
been  too  little  prepared  by  their  early  views 
and  too  much  occupied  with  turbulent  scenes, 
to  do  more  than  they  have  done.”  And  with 
what  ardent  fervor  and  hope,  with  what  enthu¬ 
siasm  he  speaks  of  the  scenes  which  display 
themselves  to  his  view  in  the  future  of  hie  coun¬ 
try !  “A  prospect  into  futurity  in  America  is 
like  cfHitemplating  the  heavens  through  the  I 
telescope  of  Herschel.  Objects  stupendous  in  j 
their  magnitude  and  motions  strike  us  from  all  1 
quarteiw,  and  fill  Us  with  amasement !”  j 

My  reverence  for  opinions  consecrated  by ' 
the  authority  of  the  sages  who  preceded  us,  will  j 
not  induce  me  to  disintegrate  this  republic,  and  I 
shear  from  its  domain  Louisiana,  Texas,  Flo-  { 
rida,  the  Californias,  and  New  Mexico,  because,  j 
forsooth,  Wa'diington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  may  | 
buTe  hejd  that  any  apeassioi]  of  pew  fen'itojy  I 


to  the  area  embraced  by  the  old  States  was  un¬ 
constitutional.  I  ceuld  not  give  a  vote  for  the 
rechartering  of  a  national  bank  because  its  in¬ 
stitution  had  the  assent  of  the  same  great  men. 
Nor  could  I  shut  my  eeirs,  on  their  account,  to 
those  whisperings  of  the  future  that  betoken 
the  rising  of  new  generations  impatient  to  throw 
themselves  on  our  lap.  Sir,  I  have  a  mind  to 
place  before  you  the  record  of  strange  prophe¬ 
cies  made  on  the  future  growth,  strength,  pros¬ 
perity  and  empire  of  these  States,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  but  dependent  and  subor¬ 
dinate  colonies  to  a  distant  nation.  They  are 
found  to  be  spread  over  in  the  Memorials  of  Mr. 
Pownall,  who  lived  eight  years  in  the  Colonies, 
from  1753  to  1761,  who  held  successively  the 
offices  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
of  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  and  who  in  those  three  capaci¬ 
ties  must  be  presumed  to  have  affo|^ed  every 
opportunity  that  could  enable  him  well  to  ap¬ 
preciate  in  the  people  that  surrounded  him  that 
peculiar  forwardness  and  energy  of  purpose 
which  have  since  realized  so  wonderfblly  what 
that  great  and  wise  man  had  contemplated,  in 
vision,  through  the  telescope  of  his  far-seeing 
mind.  Sir,  I  feel  assured  that  the  Smate  will 
thank  me  for  trespassing  yet  a  moment  upon 
its  patience,  while  I  shall  read  some  of  his 
most  striking  revelations : — 

‘‘North  America  has  advanced,  and  is  every 
day  advancing,  to  growth  of  State,  with  a 
steady  and  continually  accelerating  motion,  of 
which  there  has  never  yet  been  any  example 
in  Europe.” 

“ It  is  young  and  strong.”  *  *  “Its 

strength  will  grow  with  its  years,  and  it  will 
establish  its  constitution  and  perfect  adultness 
in  growth  of  State.  To  this  greatness  of  empire 
it  will  certainly  arise.”  •  *  « America  will 
become  the  arbitress  of  the  commercial  world, 
and  perhaps  the  mediatrix  of  peace,  and  of  the 
political  business  of  the  world.” 

“  Whoever  knows  these  people  will  consider 
them  as  animated,  in  this  New  World,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  philo¬ 
sophy.” 

“  Here  oae  sees  the  inhabitants  laboring 
after  the  plow,  or  with  the  spade  and  hoe,  as 
though  they  had  not  an  idea  beyond  the  ground 
they  dwell  upon ;  yet  is  their  mind  all  the 
while  enlarging  all  its  powers,  and  their  spirit 
rises  as  their  improvements  advance.” 

“  The  independence  of  America  is  fixed  as 
fate.  She  is  mistress  of  her  own  fortune : 
knows  that  she  is  so,  and  will  actuate  that 
power  which  she  feels,  both  so  as  to  establish 
her  own  system,  and  to  change  the  system  of 
Europe.” 

“  Those  sovereigns  of  Europe  t^o  have  been 
led  by  the  office  system  and  worldly  wisdom  of 
their  ministers,  who,  seeing  things  in  those 
lights,  have  demised  the  unfashioned,  awkward 
youth  of  America,  when  they  shall  find  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  new  empire  not  only  obstnicting,- 
but  superseding  the  old  systems  of  Europe,  and 
crosung  upon  the  effects  of  all  their  settled 
maxims  and  accustomed  measures,  they  will 
call  upon  these  their'  ministers  and  wise  men, 

‘  Come,  curse  me  this  people,  for  they  are  too 
mighty  for  me  their  statesmen  will  be  dumb ; 
but  the  spirit  of  truth  will  aaswer,  ‘  How  shflll 
J  purse  whom  God  batl)  not  oorsed  V  ” 


“  America  will  come  to  market  in  its  own 
shipping,  and  will  olidm  the  ocean  as  common 
— will  claim  a  navigation  restrained  by  no  laws 
but  the  law  of  nations,  reformed  as  the  rising 
crisis  requires.” 

“  America  will  seem  every  day  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Europe.  When  the  alarm 
which  the  idea  of  going  to  a  strange  and  distant 
country  gives  to  the  homely  notions  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacturer  or  peasant  shall  be  thus 
worn  out,  a  thousand  repeated  repulsive  feel¬ 
ings  respecting  their  present  home,  a  thousand 
attractive  motives  respecting  the  settlement 
which  they  will  look  to  in  America  will  raise  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  become  the  irresistible 
cause  of  an  almost  general  emigration  to  that 
New  World.” 

“Whether  the  islands  in  those  parts  called, 
the  West  Indies  arc  naturally  parts  of  this 
North  AmerkAU  communion  is  a  'question,  in 
the  detail  of  it,  of  curious  speculation,  but  of 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact.” 

Then  gu'^ing  way  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
prophetic  spirit,  he  addresses  himself  in  direct 
language  to  America  i — 

“  A  nation  to  whom  all  nations  will  come ; 
a  power  whom  all  powers  of  Europe  will  court 
to  civil  and  commercial  alliances;  a  people 
to  whom  the  remnants  of  all  ruined  people  will 
fly  ;  whom  the  oppressed  and  injured  of  every 
nation  will  seek  for  refuge,”  he  exclaims, 
“  actuate  your  sovereignty,  exercise  the  powers 
and  duties  of  your  throne." 

“  ArUe !  atcanS  thy  lofty  Mat, 

Be  clothed  with  thy  etrenyth— 

Lift  op  on  hlsh  a  itandard  to  the  natlcmi !” 

- >■■».■<  ‘ 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 


XT  sahcil  iluot  com. 


Such  is  the  harmony  in  the  relations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  so  great  are  their  sympathetic 
modifications  in  magnitude,  distance,  and  mo¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  ndt  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
ancient  Fythagorians  believed  in  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  or  that  the  Hindoo  astronomers 
say  that  the  movements  of  the  planets  are  as 
notes  of  music,  continually  varied,  but  forever 
with  one  sopl  inspiring  expression. 

We  will  endeavor  to  make  manifest  one  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  notes  of  this  music  of  the  spheres, 
by  showing  a  proportion  between  magnitudes 
and  distances  intelligible  to  all  who  understand 
the  rule  of  proportion,  or  what,  in  our  school¬ 
boy  days,  was  called  “  the  rule  of  three.” 

The  difl^eter  of  the  moon  is  2,160  miles ;  the 
diameter  of  the  earth* 7,920  miles;  tht  mean 
distance  of  .the  moon  from  the  earth  237,319 
milea  These  elements,  by  the  “  rule  of  three,” 
will  give  us  the  diameter  of  the  sun :  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  established  harmony,  as  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  it  to  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  so  is  distaace  between  these  bodiee  to  &e 
diameter  of  the  sun : 

2190  :  7920  :  237,319 :  (the  answer)  870,169 
milea.  •  ’ 

The  diameter  of  the-suQ,  it  is  acknowledged, 
cannot  be  aeoerMned  within  tea  or 
thousand  mUea.by  instnunantal  meam#Bent ; 
the  mean  of  many  obaervations  givea.  880,000 
miles. 

Again  the  harmony  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
enables  us  to  calculate  the  mean  distance-  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth  from  the  foregoing  ele¬ 
ments  ;  for,  98  the  diameter  of  the  moon  js  to 
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the  di»meter  of  the  esrth,  so  is  29.96  (the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  the  earth’s  diameter  is  contained 
in  the  distance  between  these  bodies)  to  the 
number  of  times  the  sun’s  diameter  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth ; 

2180 :  7920  ::  29.98  :  (the  answer)  109.86. 

Then  109.86  multiplied  by  870,269  (the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  In  the  sun’s  diameter)  gives  as  pro¬ 
duct  95,596,706*  miles  as  the  mean  distance  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth  ;  usually  called  in  round, 
numbers  95,500,000  miles. 

Further :  having  obtained  the  distance  of 
one  of  the  planets  fl'om  the  sun — the  earth — 
we  have  the  proportion  of  time  to  distance,  and 
by  this  rate  can  compute  the  mean  distances  of 
ail  the  planets  from  the  sun  by  their  well  known 
periods  of  revolution.  Where  need  we  stop  ? 
Our  first  three  terms  is  the  catching  a  few  notes 
which  enables  us  to  join  in  the  harmony — our 
thoughts  fiowing  on  in  accordance  with  the 
n^usic  of  the  spheres. 

*  Notk.— 96,196,706  miles  inelndes  the  diitance  of  the 
moon  from  the  earth,  —  SST319  miles ;  this  deducted  leaves 
90,860,367  miles,  afreeing  with  the  best  results  of  modem 
instrumeotal  measurements  of  the  distance  of  the  sun, 
sag  96,300,000  mUes. 

- - 

THE  OU>  SUGAR-HOUSE  PRISON, 


[Tn  following  sketch  of  the  Old  Sugar  House,  in  Liberty 
street,  used  b;  the  British  as  a  prison  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  is  from  the  reminiscences  of  Grant  Thorbum,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  LaUrie  Todd.] 

When  ages  shall  have  mingled  with  those 
who  have  gone  before  the  fiood,  the  spot  on 
which  stood  this  prison  will  be  sought  for  with 
more  than  antiquarian  interest.  It  was  founded 
in  1769,  and  occupied  as  a  sugar-refining  manu¬ 
factory  till  1776,  when  Lord  Howe  converted  it 
into  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  American 
prisoners.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  for 
Independence,  the  business  of  sugar-refining 
was  resumed,  and  continued  until  1839  or  ’40 
adien  it  was  levelled  to  the  ground  to  make  way 
for  a  block  of  buildings  wherein  io  stow  Yankee 
rum  and  New  brleans  molasses.  Pity  it  ever 
was  demolished.  Witk  reasonable  care  it  might 
have  stood  a  thousand  years,  a  monument  to  all 
generations  of  the  pains,  penalties,  sufferings, 
and  deaths  their  fathers  met  in  procuring  the 
blessings  tkey  now  inherit.  It  stood  on  the  south¬ 
east  comer,  knd  adjoining  the  grave-yard 
around  the  Middle  Dutch  Church ;  said 
church  (now  the  Greneral  Post  Office)  is 
bounded  by  Liberty,  Nai^u,  and  Cedar  streets. 
The  levelling  spirit  of  the  dky  is  rooting  up 
and  destroying  4very  landmark  and  vestige  of 
antiquity  about  the  eity,  aodit  is  probable  that 
in  the  year  2021,  there  will  not  be  found  a  man 
in  New  York  who  can  point  out  the  site  where¬ 
on  stood  a  prison,  wliose  history  is  so  feelingly 
comteoted  vHth  oat  Revolutionary  traditions. 

Oh  the  l6th  of  June,  1794, 1  came  to  reside 
in  Libei^  street,  between  Nassau  street  and 
Broadway,  where  I -dwelt  forty  years.  As  the 
events  rccoftled  in  tills  history  had  bat  recently 
tTM^fe^;  f  had  fteijpieht  opportunities  of  see- 
inynoypnvdrsing-trhh  tiie  ihen  whohad  been 
actoffW  the  thenes.  Sonic  6t  the  anecdotes  I 
heard  fifotn  the  lipe  of  SeherSl  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton,  General  Morgan  Lewis,  Colonel  Richard 
Varlck,  the  venerable  John  Plntard,  and  other 
Revolutionary  worthies,  then  In  the  prime  of 
lifr,  but  now  all  numbered  with  the  dead. 

TIU  i^thln  a  few  years  past,  there  stood,  in 


Liberty  street,  a  dark  stone  building,  grown 
gray  and  rusty  with  age,  with  small,  deep  win¬ 
dows,  exhibiting  a  dnngeon-like  aspect,  and 
transporting  the  memory  to  scenes  of  former 
days,  when  the  Revolution  ponred  its  desolating 
waves  over  the  fairest  portion  of  our  country. 
It  was  five  stories  high ;  and  each  story  was 
divided  into  two  dreary  apartments,  with  ceil¬ 
ings  so  low,  and  the  light  from  the  windows  so 
dim,  that  a  stranger  would  readily  take  the 
place  for  a  jail.  On  the  stones  in  the  walls,  and 
on  many  of  the  bricks  under  the  office  windows, 
were  still  to  be  seen  initials  and  ancient  dates, 
as  if  done  with  a  pen-knife  or  nail ;  this  was 
the  work  of  many  of  the  American  prisoners, 
who  adopted  this,  among  other  means,  to  while 
away  their  weeks  and  years  of  long,  monotonous 
confinement.  There  was  a  strong,  jail-like  door 
opening  on  Liberty  street,  and  another  on  the 
south-east,  descending  into  a  dismal  cellar, 
scarcely  allowing  the  mid-day  snn  to  peep 
through  its  window-gratings.  When  I  first  saw 
this  building,  some  sixty  years  ago — there  was 
a  walk,  nearly  broad  enough  for  a  cart  to  tra¬ 
vel,  round  it ;  bnt  afterward,  a  wing  was  added 
to  the  north-west  end,  which  shut  up  this  walk, 
where,  for  many  long  days  and  nights,  two  Bri¬ 
tish  or  Hessian  soldiers  walked  their  weary 
rounds,  guarding  the  American  prisoners.  For 
thirty  years  after  I  settled  in  Liberty  street, 
this  house  was  often  visited  by  one  and  another 
of  those  war-worn  veterans — men  of  whom  the 
present  political  worldlings  are  not  worthy.  I 
often  heard  them  repeat  the  story  of  their  suf¬ 
ferings  and  sorrows,  but  always  with  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  Him  who  guides  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  men  as  well  as  of  nations. 

One  morning,  when,  returning  from  old  Fly- 
market,  at  the  foot  of  Maiden  Lane,  I  noticed 
two  of  those  old  soldiers  in  the  sugar-house 
yard  :  they  had  only  tiiree  legs  between  them — 
one  having  a  wooden  leg.  I  stopped  a  moment 
to  listen  to  their  conversation,  and  as  they 
were  slowly  moving  from  the  yard,  said  to 
them : — 

“  Gentlemen,  do  either  of  you  remember  this 
building?” 

“  Aye,  indeed ;  I  shall  never  forget  it,”  I 
replied  he  of  one  leg.  “  For  twelve  months,  j 
that  dark  hole,”  pointing  to  the  cellar,  “  was  my 
only  home.  Add  at  that  door  I  saw  the  corpse  j 
of  my  brother  thrown  into  the  dead  cart  among  | 
a  heap  of  others,  who  died  in  the  night  previou6  ! 
of  jail  fever.  While  the  fever  was  raging,’  we 
were  let  out,  in  companies  of  twenty,  for  half  an  I 
hour  at  a  time,  to  breathe  the  fresh  aiT ;  and  | 
inside  we  werfe  so  crowded  that  '(ve  divided  our  j 
number  into  squads  of  six  each.  Number  one  | 
stood  ten  minutes  as  close  to  the  window  as  j 
they  could  crowd,  to  catch  the  cool  air,  and  ' 
then  steppied  back,  when  nnmber  two  took  j 
their  places ;  and  so  on.  Seats  we  had  none  ; ; 
and  our  beds  were  but  straw  on  the  floor,  with  : 
vermin  Intermixed.  “  And  there,”  continued  ; 
he,  pointing  with  his  cane  to  a  brick  in  the  wall, 
“is  my  kill-time  work  ‘A.  V.  B.,  1777,’  vit.: 
Abraham  Van  fflckler — which  I  scratched  with 
an  old  nail.  When  peace  came,  some  learned  , 
the  fate  of  their  Ihthers  and  brothers  from  such  | 
initials.” 

My  house  being-near  by,  I  asked  them  to  step 
In  and  take  a  bite.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as 
to  how  he  lost  his^eg,  he  related  the  following 
clrcumstaiices i 


“In  1777,”  said  he,  “I  was  quartered  at 
Belleville,  N.  J.,  with  a  partof  the  army,  nnder 
Colonel  Cortlandt.  General  Howe  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  New  York,  at  the  same  time,  and  we 
every  moment  expected  an  attack  from  Henry 
Clinton.  Delay  made  ns  leas  vigilant,  and  we 
were  surprised,  defeated,  and  many  slain  and 
made  prisoners.  We  marched  from  Newark, 
crossing  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers  in 
boats.  The  road  throngh  the  swamp  was  a 
‘  cordnroy,’  that  is,  pine  trees  laid  side  by  side.” 

In  September,  1795,  1  traveled  this  road,  and 
foimd  it  in  the  same  condition. 

“  We  were  confined,”  he  continued,  “  in  this 
sugar-house,  with  hundreds  who  bad  entered 
before  us.  At  that  time  the  brick  meeting¬ 
house,  the  North  Dutch  Church,  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Pine  street  (opporite  where  now 
stands  the  Custom  House),  were  used  as  jails 
for  the  prisoners ;  while  the  Scotch  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  in  Cedar  street  (now  a  house  of 
merchandize),  was  occupied  as  an  hospital  for 
the  Hessian  soldiers,  and  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church  for  a  riding-school  for  their  cavalry.  I 
well  remember  it  was  on  a  Sabbath  morning — 
as  if  in  contempt  of  Him  whose  house  they  were 
desecrating — that  they  first  commenced  their 
riding  operations  in  said  church.  On  that  same 
day  a  vessel  from  England  arrived,  laden  with 
powder,  ball,  and  other  munitions  of  war.  She 
dropped  anchor  in  the  East  River,  opposite  the 
foot  of  Maiden  Lane.  The  weather  Was  warm, 
and  a  thunder  storm  came  on  in  the  afternoon. 
The  ship  was  struck  by  a  thunder-bolt  from 
Heaven.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  crew,  stores,  or 
equipment,  was  ever  seen  after  that.  The  good 
Whigs  and  Americans,  all  over  the  country, 
said  that  the  Ck>d  of  Battle  had  pointed  that 
thunder-bolt. 

“  We  were  crowded  to  excess,”  continued  the 
old  veteran ;  “  onr  provisions  bad,  scanty,  and 
unwho  esome,  and  the  fever  raged  like  a  pesti¬ 
lence.  For  many  weeks  the  dead-cart  visited 
ns  every  morning,  into  which  from  eight  to 
twelve  corpses  were  thrown,  piled  np  like  sticks 
of  wood,  with  the  same  clotiies  they  had  wmn 
for  months,  and  in  wbiMi  they  had  died,  and 
often  before  the  body  was  cold.  Thus,  every 
day  expecting  death,  I  made  up  tny  mind  to 
escape,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Tbs  yard  ttss 
surrounded  by  a  close  board  fence  nine  feet 
high.  I  informed  my  friend  here  of  my  inten¬ 
tion,  and  he  readily  agreed  to  follow  my  plan. 
The  day  previous,  we  placed  an  old  barrel, 
which  stood  in  the  yard,  against  the  fence,  as  if 
by  accident.  Seeing  the  barrel  was  not  removed 
the  next  day,  we  resolved  to  make  the  attempt 
that  afternoon.  The  fence  we  intended  to  scale 
was  on  the  ude  of  the  yard  nearest  the  East 
River;  and  our  intentions  were,  if  we  succeeded 
in  getting  over,  to  make  for  the  river,  seise  the 
first  boat  we  could  find,  and  posh  for  Long 
Island. 

“  The  two  senfries  walked  arouad  the  bond¬ 
ing  day  and  ni|^t,  always  m«etiag  and  passing 
each  Other  at  the  ends  oT  the  prison.  They  were 
only  about  one  minute  out  of  sight,  and  during 
this  minute  we  mounted  the  bwrel  and  cleared 
the  fence.  I  dropped  upbn  a  stone  and  broke 
my  leg,  so  that  I  lay  still  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fence  outside.  We  were  missed  immediately 
and  pursued.  They  stopped  a  moment  to  exa¬ 
mine  my  leg,  and  this  saved  my  friend ;  for  by 
(he  (iipe  they^ 'reached  tl^  water’s  eilge,  fit  th'* 
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foot  of  Mtd^en  Lane,  he  was  stepping  on  shore 
at  Brooklyn,  and  thns  clear.  I  was  carried 
to  my  old  quarters,  and  rather  thrown  than 
laid  on  the  floor,  under  a  shower  of  curses. 

“  Twenty-four  hours  elapsed  ere  I  saw  the 
Doctor.  My  leg,  by  this  time,  had  become  so 
much  swollen  that  it  conld  not  be  set  Morti¬ 
fication  immediately  commenced,  and  amputa¬ 
tion  soon  followed.  Thus,  being  disabled  from 
serving  either  friend  or  foe,  I  was  liberated, 
through  the  influence  of  a  distant  relative,  a 
royalist  And  now  I  live  as  I  can,  on  my  pen¬ 
sion,  and  with  the -help  of  my  friends.” 

In  1812,  Judge  Schuyler,  of  Belleville,  showed 
me  a  musket  ball  which  then  lay  imbedded  in 
one  of  his  inside  window-shntters,  which  was 
lodged  there  on  that  fatal  night  thirty-Qve  years 
previous. 

Among  the  many  who  visited  this  prison  forty 
years  ago,  I  one  day  observed  a  tall,  but  respect¬ 
able-looking  gentleman,  on  whose  head  was  a 
cocked  hat — an  article  not  entirely  discarded 
in  those  days — and  a  few  dozen  snow-white 
hairs  gathered  behind  and  tied  with  a  black 
ribbon.  On  his  arm  hang — not  a  badge,  or  a 
cane,  nor  a  dagger — but  a  handsome  young 
lady,  who  I  learned  from  him  was  hie  daughter, 
whom  he  had  brought  two  hundred  miles  to 
view  the  place  of  her  father’s  sufierings.  He 
walked  erect,  and  had  about  him  something  of  a 
military  air.  Being  strangers,  I  asked  them  in ; 
and  before  we  parted,  I  heard 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRISONER. 

“When  the  Americans,”  he  began,  “had 
poescssion  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  North 
river — it  being  the  only  post  they  held  at  that 
time  on  York  Island — I  belonged  to  a  company 
of  light  infantry,  stationed  there  on  duty.  The 
American  army  having  retreated  from  New 
York,  Sir  William  Howe  determined  to  reduce 
that  garrison  to  the  subjection  of  the  British  if 
possible.  Our  detachment  at  that  time  was 
short  of  provisions,  and  as  General  Washington 
was  at  Fort  Lee,  it  was  a  diiflcult  matter  to  sup¬ 
ply  ourselves  from  the  distance  without  the 
hazard  of  interception  from  the  enemy.  There 
lived  on  the  turnpike,  within  a  mile  of  our  post, 
a  Mr.  J.  B.  This  man  kept  a  store  well  supplied 
with  provitions  and  groceries,  and  contrived 
to  keep  himself  neutral,  selling  to  both  parties ; 
but  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  favoring  the 
Brituh,  by  giving  them  information,  etc.  Some 
of  our  officers  resolved  to  satisfy  themselves; 
and  if  they  found  their  snspicions  just,  they 
thought  it  would  be  no  harm  to  make  a  prize 
of  his  stores,  especially  as  the  troops  were  much 
in  need  of  them.  From  prisoners,  and  clothes 
stripped  from  the  slain,  we  had  always'a  supply 
of  British  uniforms  for  officers  and  privates. 
Aocoidingly,  three  of  our  officers  put  on  the 
red  coats,  and  walked  to  friend  B.’s,  where  they 
soon  found  the  color  of  their  uniforms  was  a 
passport  to  his  best  afibctions,  and  to  his  best 
wines.  As  the  glass  went  round,  his  It^al  ideas 
began  to  shoot  forth  in  royal  toasts  and 
seutimentz.  Our  officers  being  now  sure  of 
their  man,  I  was  one  of  a  party  who  went  with 
wagons,  and  everything  necessary  to  ease  him 
of  bis  stores. 

“On  the  following  evening,  that  matters 
might  pass  quietly,  we  put  on  the  British  uni¬ 
forms.  Arriving  at  the  house,  we  informed  Mr. 
B.  that  the  army  were  in  want  of  all  his  stores, 
but  we  had  no  time  to  Make  mi  inventory,  being 


afraid  we  might  be  intercepted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  ;  but  he  must  make  out  hie  bill  from  mem¬ 
ory,  carry  it  to  the  Commissary  at  New  York, 
and  get  his  pay.  The  landlord  looked  rather 
serious  at  this  wholesale  mode  of  doing  business, 
but  as  the  wagons  were  loading  up,  he  found 
remonstrance  would  be  in  vain.  In  lees  than 
an  hour  his  whole  stock  of  eatables  and  drinka¬ 
bles  were  on  the  road  to  Fort  Washington.  By 
the  direction  we  took,  he  suspected  the  trick, 
and  alarmed  the  outposts  of  the  British  army. 
In  fifteen  minutes  we  heard  the  sound  of  their 
horses’  hoofs  thundering  along  behind  us  ;  but 
they  were  too  late,  and  we  got  in  safe.  He  got 
his  revenge,  however  ;  for  in  three  days  there¬ 
after  our  fortress  was  stormed  by  General  Kuip- 
hausen  on  the  north.  General  Matthews  and 
Lord  Cornwallis  on  the  east,  and  Lords  Percy 
and  Sterling  on  the  south.  So  fierce  and  suc¬ 
cessful  was  the  attack,  that  twenty-seven  hun¬ 
dred  of  us  were  taken  prisoners,  and  numbers 
of  them,  with  myself,  marched  to  New  York, 
and  lodged  in  the  Crown  street  (now  Liberty 
street)  sugar-house. 

“^It  is  impossible,”  he  continued,  “to  de¬ 
scribe  the  horrors  of  that  prison.  It  was  like  a 
healthy  man  being  tied  to  a  putrid  carcass.  1 
made  several  attempts  to  escape,  but  always 
failed,  and  at  last  began  to  yield  to  despair.  I 
caught  the  jail  fever,  and  was  nigh  unto  death. 
At  this  time  1  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
man  among  the  prisoners,  the  wretchedness  of 
whose  lot  tended  by  comparison  to  alleviate  my 
own.  He  was  brave,  intelligent,  and  kind. 
Many  a  long  and  weary  night  he  sat  by  the  side 
of  my  bed  of  straw,  consoling  my  sorrows,  and 
beguiling  the  dreary  hours  with  his  interesting 
history.  He  was  the  only  child  of  his  wealthy 
and  doting  parents,  and  had  received  a  liberal 
education ;  but  despite  of  their  cries  and  tears, 
he  ran  to  the  help  of  his  country  against  the 
mighty.  He  had  never  heard  from  his  parents 
since  the  day  he  left  their  roof.  They  lay  near 
his  heart,  but  there  was  one  whose  image  was 
graven  there  as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond. 
He,  too,  had  the  fever  in  his  turn ;  and  I  then, 
as  much  as  in  me  lay,  paid  back  to  him  my  debt 
of  gratitude.  ‘  My  friend,’  he  would  say  to  me, 
‘if you  survive  this  deadly  hole,  promise  me 

that  you  will  go  to  the  town  of  H - .  Tell 

my  parents  and  Elixa,  I  perished  here  a  captive, 
breathing  fervent  prayers  for  their  happiness. 
I  tried  to  cheer  him  by  hope,  feeble  as  it  was. 
‘  Tell  me  not,’  he  would  add,  ‘  of  the  hopes  of 
reunion  ;  there  is  only  one  world  where  the  ties 
of  affection  will  never  break ;  and  there, 
through  Him  who  was  taken  from  prison  into 
judgment,  for  our  sins,  I  hope  to  meet  them.’ 

“  The  crisis  over,  he  began  to  revive,  and  in 
a  few  days  was  able  to  walk,  by  leaning  on 
my  arm.  We  were  standing  by  one  of  the  nar¬ 
row  windows,  inhaling  the  fresh  air,  on  a  certain 
day,  when  we  espied  a  young  woman  trying  to 
gain  admittance.  After  parleying  for  some 
time,  and  placing  sdmething  in  fte  hand  of  the 
sentinel,  she  was  permitted  to  enter  this  dreary 
abode,  ^e  was  like  an  angel  among  the  dead. 
After  gazing  eagerly  around  f<x  a  moment,  she 
flew  to  the  arms  of  her  recognized  lovar,  pale 
and  altered  as  he-  was.  It  was  Eliza.  The 
scene  was  affecting  in  the  extreme.  And  while 
they  wept,  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  the 
prisoners  within,  and  evei^the  iron-hearted 
Hessiaas  at  the  door  caught  tiie  infection.  She 


told  him  she  received  his  letter,  and  informed 
his  parents  of  its  contents ;  but  not  knowing 
how  to  return  on  answer  with  safety,  she  had 
traveled  through  perils  by  land  and  water 
to  see  her  Henry. 

“  This  same  Hessian  sentinel  had  served  ns  our 
rations  for  months  past,  and  from  long  intimacy 
with  the  prisoners,  was  almost  considered  a 
friend.  Eliza,  who  made  her  home  with  a  rela¬ 
tive  in  the  city,  was  daily  admitted,  by  the 
management  of  this  kind-hearted  man ;  and  the 
small  nourishing  notions  she  brought  in  her 
pockets,  together  with  the- light  of  her  counte¬ 
nance,  whi  ch  caused  his  to  brighten  whenever 
she  appeared,  wrought  a  cure  as  if  by  miracle. 
His  parents  arrived,  but  were  not  admitted  in¬ 
side.  In  a  few  days  thereafter,  however,  by 
the  help  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  gold,  and  the 
good  feelings  of  our  Hessian  friend,  a  plan  was 
concerted  for  meeting  them.  His  turn  of  duty 
was  from  twelve  to  two  o’clock  that  night.  The 
signal,  which  was  to  lock  and  unlock  a  certain 
door  twice,  being  given,  Henry  and  myself 
slipped  out,  and  crept  on  our  hands  and  knees 
along  the  back  wall  of  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  meeting  the  parents  and  Eliza  by  the 
Scotch  Church  in  Cedar  street.  As  quick  as 
thought  we  were  on  board  a  boat  with  two  men 
and  four  otu«,  on  the  North  River.  Henry  pulled 
for  love,  I  for  life,  and  the  men  for  a  purse  ;  so 
that  in  thirty  minutes  after  leaving  the  sugar- 
house,  we  stood  on  Jersey  shore. 

“  In  less  than  a  month,  Eliza  was.  rewarded 
for  all  her  trials  with  the  heart  and  hand  of 
Henry.  They  now  live  not  far  from  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  comfortable  and  happy,  with  a  flock  of 
olive-plants  around  their  table.  I  spent  a  day 
and  night  at  their  house  last  week,  recounting 
our  past  sorrows  and  present  joys.” 

Thus  the  old  man  concluded  ;  shnply  adding 
that  he  himself  now  enjoyed  a  full  share  of 
earthly  blessings,  with  a  grateful  heart  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good. 

It  is  well  to  snatch  from  oblivion  a  spot  so 
interesting  in  Revolutionary  tradition  as  was 
the  sugar-house  prison  in  Liberty  street.  With¬ 
in  fifty  feet  to  the  eastward  of  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church  (now  the  post-office),  is  the  spot 
on  which  stood  this  bastile,  into  which  many 
entered,  but  from  which  few  returned.  The  bell 
which  a  short  time  since.  called.  you  to  church, 
is  the  same  by  whtch  those  prieohers  took  their 
note  of  time.  Many,  Very.many  counted  twelve 
as  they  lay  on  their  bed  of  straw.  It  was  the 
knell  of  their  departing  hour.  Before  the  bell 
again  tolled  for  one,  they  had  gdne  to  happier 
climee.  _ _  _ 

RUSSIA  AJTD  THB  UNTTEA  STATES. 

Thx  moet  important  letter  from  Europe, 
which  we  have  noticed  for  eome  time  past,  ap¬ 
peared  lately  in  the  TrUtune,  from  a  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent,  giving  us  a  peep  at  the  Czar  from 
behind  the  curt^,  and  presenting  in  a  new 
light  his  war  movements,  plans,  and  resources. 
It  appears  that  the  Russian  Emperor  hi^  sent 
a  secret  agent  to  Waahihgtmi,  to  sellBlMber 
Jonathan  a  piece  of  territory.  The  stilMhehtB 
are  so  Intareeting  and  MpbrtaQt,  that  era  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  copy  a',  considerable 
portion  of  the  article.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
professes  to  have  received  his  information 
directly  from  the  secret  agent  himself  when  on 
his  way  to  Washington,  and  the  Triintne 
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Touches  for  the  reliability  of  its  correspondent, 
and  adds : — “  These  statements  may  be  exam¬ 
ined  with  confidence  as  an  unofiicial  presentation 
of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Czar,  as  he 
is  willing  to  have  them  regarded  and  estimated 
in  America  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  of  the 
highest  interest.  The  name  and  antecedents  of 
this  confidential  messenger  are  well  knowm  to 
us,  •and  we  can  vouch  for  his  character  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  statements  which  our  cor¬ 
respondent  details  from  him.  He  has  been 
chosen  for  his  mission,  as  we  have  reason  to 
presume,  not  only  because  of  the  confidence  the 
Czar  reposes  in  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
Russia  in  the  pending  struggie,  but  because  the 
chai^cter  of  an  American  citizen,  to  which  we 
believe  he  has  a  perfect  right,  enables  him  to 
pass  through  Europe  with  greater  facility  and 
freedom  from  annoyance.” 

Paris,  ifundav,  Jviv  10, 1864. 

Some  curious  and  important  intelligence  will 
go  officially  to  TVashington  by  the  steamer 
Indiana,  which  leaves  Havre  on  Sunday  next 
for  New  York.  This  inteliigence  relates  to 
new  movements  which  Russia  is  about  to  make, 
and  to  some  important  propositions  which  she 
desires  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
government.  These  propositions  are  entirely 
neutral,  as  regards  the  present  war,  being  ques¬ 
tions  that  might  be  considered  in  time  of  peace 
as  well  as  now.  A  gentleman  formerly  resident 
in  the  United  States,  late  Conseiller  de  Cour  of 
the  Emperor  of  Rusma,  has  left  his  position  near 
the  person  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  to 
go  to  Washington  temporarily  as  a  special  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  United  States  Government. 

The  strong  sympathy,  amounting  even  to 
love,  which  the  Court  of  Russia  manifests  to¬ 
ward  the  United  States  at  this  moment,  opens 
the  way  for  negotiations  with  that  power,  on 
matters  disconnected  with  the  war,  which  may 
never  occur  again.  Russia  desires  American 
sympathy,  she  has  need  of  American  money,  and 
so  strong  a  hatred  has  lately  sprung  up  against 
England,  that  she  will  sacrifice  much  of  her 
personal  interests  to  irritate  that  power,  and  to 
cripple  her  on  American  soil. 

There  is  without  doubt,  therefore,  a  proposi¬ 
tion  on  its  way  to  Washington,  having  in  view 
the  cession  of  important  territory  to  the  United 
States  for  a  money  consideration,  as  well  as 
propositions  for  the  promotion  and  extension  of 
commercial  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Russia  is  making  preparations  for  a  ten 
years’  war,  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  which  must 
more  or  less  cripple  her  finances,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  her  extraordinary  resources,  and  a  money 
friend  such  as  America,  will  be  almost  indispen¬ 
sable  to  her.  The  crisis  through  which  she  will 
have  to  pass  will  compel  her  to  make  any  sacri¬ 
fice  almost  which  may  be  demanded  to  secure  a 
friend;  and  if  she  can,  by  ceding  territory, 
secure  sympathy  and  money,  and  at  the  same 
time  thrust  a  thorn  into  the  side  of  England,  she 
will  readily  do  it 

We  live  here  in  an  atmosphere  of  prejudices 
a^  ^Bed  against  Russia  ;  she  is  surrounded 
by  nati^  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in 
conceaUng  facts  about  her,  and  consequently 
allow  no  intelligence  to  pass  their  borders  which 
has  not  received  their  visa  and  modifications ; 
so  that  it  is  only  by  the  occasional  arrival  of  an 
unprejudiced  person  from  St  Petersburgh  that 
any  correct  knowledge  can  be  had  of  the  state 


of  aSairs  in  that  capital.  There  are  always  two 
sides  to  a  story,  and  justice  never  suffers  by 
knowing  them  both.  The  gentleman  who  has 
just  arrived  as  a  bearer  of  despatches  to  the 
United  States,  has  had  extraordinary  opportu¬ 
nities  as  counselor  and  confidant  of  the  Court, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  views  and  intentions  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
present  contest ;  for,  unlike  the  Emperor  of 
France,  Nicholas ‘speaks  freely  to  every  one  in 
his  confidence,  on  the  state  of  public  affairs. 

In  a  long  conversation  I  have  had  on  the  sul)- 
ject  with  the  gentleman  referred  to,  he  has  fur¬ 
nished  me  many  facts  of  great  interest  which 
ought  to  have  publicity,  no  matter  how  our 
sympathies  may  be  on  the  question  at  issue. 

Russia  considers  that  she  has  never  received 
any  serious  defeat  anywhere  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war.  She  acknowledges  a 
want  of  success  at  Silistria,  but  says  that  it  re¬ 
quired  years  to  take  that  place  in  1828-9,  and 
that  she  expected  it  to  require  months  to  take  it 
at  present ;  and  that  it  was  not  want  of  success 
that  compelled  her  to  retire,  but  the  menacing 
attitude  of  Austria,  which  forced  upon  her  a 
change  of  tactics.  Prince  Paskiewitch  was  only 
wounded  in  his  honor  at  Silistria — his  body  was 
never  touched.  It  is  contended  that  at  the  time 
the  Russian  mine  exploded,  if  the  troops  had 
been  ordered  to  charge  the  Turks  through  the 
gap,  an  excellent  opportunity  was  offered  to 
carry  the  place.  The  Prince  did  not  favor  the 
movement,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  other 
officers,  and,  it  now  appears,  of  the  Emperor 
also,  and  he  has  been  recalled  to  “  consult  with 
the  Emperor  ” — which  means  that  he  has  been 
banished  to  his  estates. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  now  changed  his 
tactics.  It  is  asserted  positively  that  he  has 
preferred  to  fight  the  Austrians  to  the  Turks ; 
he  has  been  waiting  and  expecting  that 
Austria,  from  the  line  of  conduct  she  has 
pursued  toward  him,  would  declare  war ; 
and  as  every  one  knows,  he  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  collecting  troops  on  the  Austrian  fron¬ 
tiers.  He  now  declares  publicly  that  since 
Austria  has  given  him  the  emms  belli,  his  first 
move  will  be  on  Vienna,  which  he  means  to 
take  and  hold.  Hungary,  which  has  more  love 
for  Russia  than  for  Austria,  S3rmpathises  with 
the  movement,  and  it  is  through  Hungary  that 
the  main  attack  is  to  be  made.  Nothing  is  said 
by  the  Emperor  about  declaring  the  indepen¬ 
dence  ef  either  Hungary  or  Poland.  No  hopes 
for  the  independence  of  the  latter  country,  at 
least,  need  be  entertained.  For  some  rea¬ 
son,  the  Emperor  seems  gratified  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  is  presented  to  march  on  Vienna ; 
perhaps  because  he  knows  that  Austria  will 
receive  neither  the  sympathy  nor  aid  of  England 
and  France,  and  perhaps  also  because  Austria 
has  treated  him  somewhat  contemptuously  on 
the  Turkic  question. 

In  regard  to  the  ulterior  views  of  Nicholas 
in  his  attack  on  Turkey,  he  has  declared  with 
emphasis  to  the  gentleman  who  furnished  me 
this  information,  and  who  has  heard  him  declare 
it  on  several  occasions,  in  other  company,  in  as 
frank,  honorable  and  sincere  a  manner  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  do,  that  territorial  acqui¬ 
sition  was  not  the  end  and  object  of  his  demands ; 
that  he  only  asked  and  only  desires  that  Jeru¬ 
salem  shall  be  fret  to  all  religions,  and  that  the 


Christians  in  Turkey  shall  be  protected  in  their 
rights  as  Christians  and  as  equals  of  the  Turks ; 
he  says  that  he  asked  nothing  more  nor  less  the 
day  he  sent  his  first  agent  to  Constantinople, 
more  than  a  year  ago ;  that  he  asks  nothing 
more  nor  less  at  this  moment.  He  believes  this 
to  be  justice  ;  he  has  planted  himself  upon  that 
platform ;  his  word  as  an  Emperor  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  has  gone  out  that  he  will  defend  these 
claims  ;  and  he  declares  his  determination  with 
vehemence  to  fight  for  them  till  the  last  rouble 
and  the  last  man  of  the  empire  are  exhausted, 
before  he  will  yield.  He  says  : — “  I  had  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1828  ;  why  didn’t  I  keep  it,  if 
that  was  the  dream  and  the  object  of  my  life, 
as  my  enemies  charge?  No,  I  hold  myself 
bound  to  leave  the  Turkish  territory  free  the 
very  moment  I  see  settled  upon  a  firm  and  reli¬ 
able  basis  the  rights  which  I  claim  for  my  Chris¬ 
tian  brethren  in  that  country,  and  I  shall  not 
cease  to  make  war  against  every  power  which 
may  combine  against  me,  until  I  secure  that 
object.  I  announce  it  boldly  to  the  world  as 
the  unalterable  policy  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  followed  out  by  my  family 
after  me,  if  I  should  fail  to  secure  it  before  my 
death.  The  Christians  of  Turkey  shall  have 
their  rights.  I  have  pledged  my  word  officially 
and  privately  that  I  did  not  seek  to  go  beyond 
this  point,  and  I  shall  not.” 

The  secret  correspondence  published  by  the 
English  Cabinet,  some  time  ago,  is  thus  explain¬ 
ed  by  the  Emperor :  England  had  always  acted 
as  the  ally  and  apparent  friend  of  Russia ;  the 
Emperor  had  been  courted  by  England  ;  he  had 
visited  the  country,  and  had  received  such  a 
reception  that  he  felt  himself  no  longer  per¬ 
mitted  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  feeling 
manifested  toward  him..  Sir  Hamilton  Sey¬ 
mour,  cqjoying  a  close  intimacy  with  the  Em¬ 
peror,  took  every  occasion  to  impress  this  fact 
upon  him ;  and  it  was  during  the  many  social, 
familiar  interviews  with  that  gentleman,  that 
he  indulged  in  conversation  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture  prospects  of  Turkey.  He  spoke  uniform¬ 
ly  of  Turkey  in  those  conversations  as  a  power 
that  must  fall  by  its  own  inherent  weakness, 
and  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  such  an 
event,  axactly  as  the  United  States  talk  about 
Mexico.  It  was  talked  of  as  a  power  that 
must  fall,  and  in  its  fall  it  would  naturally 
come  into  the  hands  of  its  most  powerful  neigh¬ 
bor.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  passive  event, 
belonging  to  destiny,  with  which  force  of  arms 
need  not  mingle.  The  Emperor  did  not  know 
till  later  that  these  confidential  conversations 
with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  w'ere  designedly 
brought  about  by  that  gentleman,  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  that  he  was 
at  that  moment  in  secret  communication  with 
all  the  German  courts,  sending  them  from  time 
to  time  the  precious  revelations  that  he  had 
obtained  by  tite  sacrifice  of  his  claims  to  the 
title  of  a  gentleman.  Nicholas  adds :  “  The 
old  man,”  meaning  Nesselrode,  “  always  told 
me  to  beware  of  the  English^  that  they  were 
gold  outside,  but  rottenness  within ;  he  told  me 
so  when  I  returned  from  England,  a  few  years 
ago,  with  my  mouth  full  of  praises  for  the 
English,  and  he  has  not  ceased  to  repeat  his 
warning  to  this  moment.  I  have  at  length  g;ot 
my  eyes  open  to  the  full  infamy  of  their  char¬ 
acter,  and  I  am  going  to  settle  the  account  with 
them  to  the  full  extent  of  mj  means.” 


V. 
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Some  curiouB  statements  have  lately  gained 
publicity  about  a  Russian  loan  of  fifty  millions 
of  roubles,  advertised  for  by  that  Government. 
The  French  journals  have  proclaimed  that  no 
nation  can  be  found  base  enough  to  take  such  a 
loan,  T\hilc  the  English  Government  has  grave¬ 
ly  announced  that  if  any  one  of  its  subjects 
should  see  fit  to  take  shares,  he  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  guilty  of  treason  and  treated  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  and,  to  make  the  affair  still  more  ludi¬ 
crous,  the  journals  repeat  from  day  to  day,  that 
Russian  agents  are  making  proposals  in  all  di¬ 
rections  for  the  taking  of  this  loan.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  as  follows  :  The  Emperor  was 
one  day  reading  the  Londou  Timet,  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  some  of  his  ministers  ;  he  there  saw  an 
announcement  that  the  Russian  Government, 
being  about  to  become  insolvent,  was  seeking  a 
foreign  loan,  but  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
in  the  present  indignant  state  of  public  feeling 
against  her,  to  effect V.  The  Emperor  imme¬ 
diately  turned  to  his  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
said : 

“  Baron,  I  w  ant  you  to  advertise  for  a  loan  of 
fifty  millions.’' 

“  How,  your  Migesty  ?” 

“  I  want  you  to  advertise  for  a  loan  of  fifty 
millions.” 

“  But  your  Majesty  is  certainly  not  iu  ear¬ 
nest  ;  the  treasury  is  in  a  good  condition,  and 
there  are  yet  funds  enough  to  meet  all  its 
wants.” 

“  I  must  have  a  loan  ;  read  that  journal  and 
you  will  see  the  reason  why.  We  must  show 
our  enemies  that  we  arc  not  as  bankrupt  as  they 
think  we  are.” 

The  loan  was  advertised  for,  and  the  next 
day  it  was  all  taken  by  a  wealthy  Russian  no¬ 
bleman. 

- - 

THE  FROZEN  SHIP. 

[At  thifi  p«riGd,  when  ao  much  anxiety  prevailn  retpect- 
ing  the  &te  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  everything  relating  to 
the  Polar  regions  ia  of  intereat.  The  following  sketch 
is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  we  have  ever  read.] 

OxE  serene  evening  in  the  middle  of  August, 
1775,  Captain  Warrens,  master  of  the  Green- 
/and,  whalc!diip,found  himself  becalmed  among 
an  immense  number  of  icebergs  in  about  77 
degi'ecs  o(  north  latitude.  On  one  side,  and 
within  a  mile  of  his  vessel,  these  were  closely 
wedged  together,  and  a  succession  of  snow-co¬ 
lored  peaks  appeared  behind  each  other  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  showing  that  the  ocean 
was  completely  blocked  up  in  that  quarter,  and 
that  it  had  probably  been  so  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  Captain  W arrens  did  not  feel  altogether 
satisfied  with  his  situation  ;  but  there  being  no 
wind  he  could  not  move  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  he  therefore  kept  a  strict  watch,  knowing 
that  he  would  lie  safe  as  long  as  the  iceliergs 
continued  in  their  respective  places. 

About  midnight  the  wind  rose  to  a  gale,  ac¬ 
companied  by  thick  showers  of  snow,  while  a 
succession  of  tremendous  thundering,  grinding, 
and  crashing  nc^s,  gave  fearful  evidence  that 
the  ice  was  in  motion.  The  vessel  received 
violent  shocks  every  moment ;  for  the  haziness 
of  the  atmosphere  prevented  those  on  board 
from  discovering  in  what  direction  the  open 
water  lay,  or  if  there  actually  was  any  at  all 
on  either  side  of  them.  The  night  was  spent 
in  tacking  os  often  os  any  cause  of  danger  hap¬ 
pened  to  present  itself,  and  in  the  morning  the 


storm  abated,  and  Captain  Warrens  foun^  to  his 
great  joy,  that  his  ship  had  not  sustained  any 
serious  injury.  He  remarked  with  surprise  that 
the  accumulated  icebergs,  which  had  on  the 
preceding  evening  formed  an  impenetrable  bar¬ 
rier,  had  been  separated  and  disairangcd  by 
the  wind,  and  in  one  place,  a  canal  of  open  sea 
wound  its  course  among  them  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  discern. 

It  was  two  miles  beyond  the  eutrance  of  this 
canal  that  a  ship  made  its  appearance  about 
uoon.  The  sun  shone  brightly  at  the  time,  and 
a  gentle  breeze  blew  from  the  north.  At  first 
some  interreuing  icelairgs  prevented  Captain 
Warrens  from  distinctly  seeing  anything  but 
her  masts;  but  he  was  struck  w'ith  the  strange 
manner  in  which  her  sails  were  disposed,  and 
with  the  dismantled  aspect  of  her  yards  and 
rigging.  She  continued  to  go  before  the  wind 
for  a  few  furlongs,  and  then,  grounding  upon 
the  low  icebergs,  remained  motionless. 

Captain  Warrens’  curiosity  was  so  much  ex¬ 
cited,  that  he  immediately  leapt  into  the  boat 
with  several  seamen,  and  rowed  towards  her. 
On  approaching,  he  observed  Utat  her  hull  was 
miserably  weather-beaten,  and  not  a  soul  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  deck,  which  was  covered, with 
snow  to  a  considerable  depth.  He  hailed  her 
crew  several  times,  but  no  answer  was  re¬ 
turned.  Previous  to  stepping  on  board,  an 
open  port  hole  near  the  main  chains  caught 
his  eye,  and  on  looking  into  it,  he  perceived  a 
man  reclining  back  on  a  chair,  with  writing 
materials  on  a  table  before  him,  but  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  the  light  made  everything  indistinct. 
The  party  went  upon  deck,  and  having  removed 
the  hatchway,  which  they  found  closed,  they 
descended  to  the  cabin.  They  first  came  to 
the  apartment  which  Captain  Warrens  viewed 
through  the  portrholc.  A  tremor  seized  him 
as  he  entered  it.  Its  inmate  retained  his 
former  position,  aud  seemed  to  be  insensible  to' 
strangers.  He  w’as  found  to  be  a  corpse,  and 
a  green  damp  mould  had  covered  his  checks 
and  forehead,  and  veiled  his  open  eye-balls.  He 
had  a  pen  in  his  hand,  aud  a  log-book  lay  before 
him,  the  last  sentence  in  whose  unfinished 
page  ran  thus: — “Nov.  14,  17C2.  We  have 
now  been  enclosed  in  the  ice  seventeen  days. 
The  fire  went  out  yesterday,  and  our  master  has 
been  trying  ever  since  to  kindle  it  again  with¬ 
out  success.  His  wife  died  this  morning.  There 
is  no  relief.” 

Captain  Warrens  and  his  seamen  hurried 
from  the  spot  without  uttering  a  word.  *  On  en¬ 
tering  the  principal  cabin,  the  first  object  that 
attracted  their  attention  was  the  dead  body  of 
a  female  reclining  on  a  bed  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  interest  and  attention.  Her  countenance 
retained  the  freshness  of  life,  and  a  contraction 
of  the  limits  showed  that  her  form  was  inanimate. 
Seated  on  the  floor  was  the  corpse  of  an  appa¬ 
rently  young  man  holding  a  steel  in  one  hand, 
and  a  flint  in  the  other,  as  if  in  the  act  of  strik¬ 
ing  fire  upon  some  tinder  which  lay  beside  him. 
In  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  several  sailors 
were  found  lying  dead  in  their  berths,  and  the 
body  of  a  boy  was  crouched  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gangway  stairs.  Neither  provisions  nor 
fuel  could  be  discovered  anywhere,  but  Captain 
Warrens  was  prevented  by  the  superstitious 
prejudices  of  his  seamen,  from  examining  the 
vessel,  as  minutely  m  he  wished  to  have  done. 
He  therefore  carried  away  t£e  log-book,  alrea¬ 


dy  nfentioned,  and  returned  to  his  own  ship,  and 
immediately  steered  to  the  southward,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  awful  example  which  he 
had  just  witnessed  of  the  danger  of  navigating 
the  Polar  seas  in  high  northern  latitudes. 

On  returning  to  England,  he  made  var'ions 
inquiries  respecting  vessels  that  hod  disappear¬ 
ed  in  an  unknown  way,  and  by  c«)inpariiig  the 
results  of  those  with  information  which  was 
afforded  by  written  documents  iu  his  possession 
he  ascertaiue<l  the  name  and  history  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  ship  and  of  her  unfortunate  master, 
and  found  that  she  hail  lieen  frozen  thirteen 
years  previous  to  the  time  of  his  discovering  her 
among  the  ice. —  "Wettmintter  Reeittt. 

- »•••••-• 

THE  STAH-MPA.VUI4ED  BANKER. 

“  Tbs  starspancled  banner ;  Oh  !  long  may  it  wave 

O’er  Die  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  r* 

The  following  historical  sketch  of  the  origin, 
and  progress  of  the  flag  of  the  Union,  from 
the  JS'ational  Intelligencer,  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

Under  the  head  of  “  Reminiscences  of  the 
Present  Century,”  in  the  A^ational  Intelligen¬ 
cer,  in  September  last,  we  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  first  national  flag  of  the  present  design, 
adopted  in  I818,  was  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  gailant  Captain  Reid,  who  commanded 
the  privateer  General  Armttrong.  It  was 
designed  by  Captain  Reid,  and  made  at  his 
house,  in  New  York,  by  his  wife  and  a  number 
of  young  ladies,  and  was  first  hoisted  over  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
13th  April,  1818,  at  two  o’clock,  p.  m. 

We  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to-day 
to  give  to  our  readers  some  additional  particu¬ 
lars,  which  have  never  before  been  published. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  pretent  flag 
by  Congress,  the  number  of  stripes  in  the  old 
flag  had  been  increased  to  eighteen,  according 
to  the  number  of  States  admitted  into  the 
Union,  thus  destroying  the  beauty  aud  perspi¬ 
cuity  of  the  flag ;  and  while  this  order  was  pre¬ 
served  in  some,  others  contained  but  nine 
stripes,  as  fancy  dictated.  On  the  admission 
of  Indiana  into  the  Union  In  I8I61,  Mr.  Peter  H. 
Wendover,  of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution 
“  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  altering  the  flag  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.”  A  committee  was  appointed,  who 
reported  a  bill,  on  the  2d  Jannsu'y,  1817,  but  it 
was  not  acted  upon.  While  the  committee  had 
the  matter  under  consideration,  Mr.  Wendover 
called  on  Captain  Reid,  who  was  in  Washington 
at  the  time,  and  requested  him  to  form  a  design 
of  our  flag  so  as  to  represent  the  increase  of  the 
States  without  destroying  its  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter,  as  the  committee  were  about  to  increase 
the  stars  and  stripes  to  the  whole  number  of 
States.  Captain  Reid  recommended  that  the 
stripes  be  reduced  to  the  original  number  of 
thirteen  States,  and  to  form  the  number  of 
stars  representing  the  whole  number  of  States 
into  one  great  star  in  the  Union,  adding  one 
star  for  every  new  State,  thus  giving  thesifni- 
fleant  meaning  to  the  flag,  sy mboli^j^Ln- 
pressed,  of  “  E  pluribns  unum.”  Tbis^Hp  of 
Captain  Reid’s  was  adopted  in  commitTse,  but 
the  bill  did  not  pass  until  the  next  Congress,  in 
1818.  Captain  Reid  also  recommended  the 
committee  to  establish  a  national  standard,  to 
be  composed  of  tbe  four  emblematical  repre- 
sentaUons  of  our  escutcheon,  to  be  placed  In 
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the  four  quarters  of  the  flag,  as  follows  :  the 
stars  at  the  top  in  the  left-hand  corner,  the 
eagle  in  the  right-hand  comer,  with  the  goddess 
of  liberty  under  the  stars,  and  the  stripes  under 
the  eagle  ;  this  standard  to  be  hoisted  over  the 
halls  of  Congress,  and  on  our  shfps-of-war,  navy 
yards,  and  other  public  places  when  visited  by 
the  President  and  other  dignitaries.  He  also 
desired  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  flags 
worn  by  our  national  vessels  and  those  of  the 
merchantmen,  by  simply  arranging  the  stars  in 
parallel  lines  in  the  union  for  the  naval  service, 
and  forming  them  in  one  great  star  in  the 
union  for  the  merchant  service.  Captain  Reid 
also  proposed  a  natiqual  cockade  upon  our  flag, 
instead  of  the  black  ^glish  cockade  which  our 
ofllcers  now  wear ;  but  these  designs  did  not 
succeed  before  the  committee. 

The  following  extracts  of  letters  flrom  Mr. 
Wendover,  to  Captain  Reed,  after  his  return  to 
New  York,  taken  from  the  originals,  which  we 
have  seen,  are  worthy  of  preservation  as  a  part 
of  the  history  of  our  country,  and  will  be  found 
highly  interesting ; — 

,  '  “  Wasoikotok,  Marck  S4, 1818. 

DbahSir:  *  *  *  This  day  the  first  call  on 
the  docket  was  the  '  Star-Spangled  Banner.’  I 
moved  to  go  in  Committee  on  the  bill.  General 
Smith  moved  to  discharge  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  postpone  the  bill  indefinitely.  I 
appealed  to  that  gentleman  and  the  House  to 
know  if  they  were  willing  thus  to  neglect  the 
banner  of  freedom.  General  Smith’s  motion 
was  negatived  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
we  hoisted  the  ‘  striped  bunting  ’  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  After  1  had  m^e  a  lew  obser¬ 
vations  and  sat  down,  Mr.  Poindexter  moved  to 
strike  out  twenty  stars  and  insert  seven,  with 
a  view  to  have  stripes  for  the  old  and  stars  for 
ihe  new  States ;  motion  rejected  nearly  unani¬ 
mously.  Mr.  Folger  then  moved  to  strike, out 
twenty  and  insert  thirteen,  to  restore  the  ori¬ 
ginal  flag ;  his  motion  was  also  negatived  by  a 
similar  vote.  Mr.  Robertson  then  suggested 
a  wish  to  fix  an  arbitrary  number  of  stripes, 
say  nine  or  eleven ;  but  no  one  seemed  to 
approve  of  his  idea,  and  the  committee  rose 
and  reported  the  bill  without  amendment,  and 
the  House  ordered  it  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading  to-morrow  by  almost  a  unanimous 
vote. 

“  It  was  remarked  by  many  that  the  subject 
came  up  in  good  time,  as  our  flag  almost  blew 
away  with  the  severe  storm,  which  on  Saturday 
was  almost  a  hurricane.  It  is  now  completely 
‘  ragged  bunting,’  and  I  fear  we  shall  have  to 
sit  a  part  of  the  session  without  the  ‘  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  ’  over  our  heads.  •  •  • 

“Yours,  Pk.  H.  WaNDovBR. 

“  P.  S.  March  25. — Having  written  the  with¬ 
in  after  the  close  of  the  last  mail,  I  kept  this 
open  to  inform  you  further  as  to  the  *  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.’  The  bill  had  its  third  read¬ 
ing  this  day  a  little  before  twelve  o’clock,  and 
passed  with  about  two  or  perhaps  three  noft ; 
after  which  Mr.  Taylor  moved  to  amend  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  instead  of  alter,  it  is  now 
‘A  bill  to  establuh  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,’  which  goes  so  much  further  in 
approbation  of  your  plan,  as  the  bill  is 
now  considered  by  our  House  as  fixing  per¬ 
manently  the  flag,  except  so  far  as  to  admit  in 
it  every  new  planet  that  may  be  seen  in  our 
political  horizon. 

“I  ^is  day  had  our  flag  measured  up  and 
dc^P^^taff.  It  is  fourteen  feet  four  inches, 
bulV^pht  to  be  eighteen  feet  hoist  and  float¬ 
ing  air  in  proportion,  say  twenty-seven 
feet ;  (ffl  this  you  know  better  than  I  do.  Now 
I  ask  the  favor  that  yon  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  me  as  soon  as  convenient  what  a  flag  of 
that  size  will  cost  in  New  York,  made  for  the 
purpose  with  thirteen  stripes  and  twenty  stars 
forming  me  great  luminary,  as  per  pasteboard 
plan  you  hawed  me.  And  if  the  bill  passes 


the  Senate  soon,  it  is  probable  I  shall  request 
the  Captain  of  the  late  General  Armstrong  to 
have  a  flag  made  for  Congress  Hall  under  his 
dirdCtion.  Please  inquire  as  to  the  co  t  of  ma¬ 
terials,  making,  etc.,  and  write  me  soon,  that 
Congress,  for  their  firm  support  of  the  bill,  may 
before  they  adjourn  see  the  banner  raised.’’ 

“  WiSBisoToa,  Hall  or  RKPswitSTAnTES,  \ 
Aprili.m^'i  f.  M.  J 

I*  Dkar  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  3d  instant  is 
this  moment  received.  I  learn  with  pleasure 
that  the  star-spaugled  banner  has  fallen  into 
good  hands,  and  doubt  not  Captain  Lloyd  of 
the  Plantagenet  (the  seventy-four-gun-ship, 
whose  boats  attacked  the  General  Armstrong) 
once  thought  it  was  in  as  good  hands  os  me 
nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  and  hope  the 
‘  striped  ’  or  ‘  ragged  bunting  ’  will  ever  find 
equal  support  as  at  Fayal. 

“  This  morning  a  message  was  received  from 
the  President  that  on  the  4th  instant,  among 
other  bills,  he  approved  and  signed  the  ‘bill 
to  establish  the  flag  of  the  Uuit^  States.’  So 
that,  notwithstanding  the  cant  and  flings  of 
Coleman.  Hanson,  etc.,  in  the  Evening  Post 
and  Baltimore  Telegraph,  the  proposition  for 
the  alteration  of  the  flag  has  met  the  support 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  passed  as 
first  suggested.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  passed 
unanimously,  •  •  • 

_  “  On  the  subject  of  the  standard  and  distinc¬ 
tions  between  public  aud  private  vessels,  we 
will  have  a  confabulation  when  I  see  you. 

“  With  much  respect,  yours, 

“  Pr.  H.  W exdover.” 

“  WAsaraums.  April  13, 1818. 

“  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  time  to  inform  you 
that  the  new  flag  for  Congress  Hall  arrived  here 
per  mail  this  day,  and  was  hoisted  to  replace 
the  old  one  at  two  o’clock,  and  has  given  much 
satisfaction  to  all  that  have  seen  it,  os  far  as  I 
have  heard.  I  am  pleased  with  its  form  and 
proportions,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will  satisfy 
the  public  mind. 

“Mr.  Clay  (who  was  then  speaker  of  the 
House)  sajs  it  is  wrong  that  there  should  be 
no  charge  in  your  bill  for  making  the  flag.  If 
pay  for  that  will  be  acceptable,  on  being  in¬ 
formed  I  will  procure  it.  Do  not  understand 
me  as  intending  to  wound  the  feelings  of  Mrs. 
Reid,  nor  others  who  may  have  given  aid  in  the 
business,  and  please  present  my  thanks  to  her 
and  them,  aud  accept  the  same  for  yourself. 

“  In  haste,  yours,  with  esteem, 

“Pr.  H.  Wendo^tib.” 

“  Wasiiinoton,  Hall  or  Rkphlssutativis,  > 
April  16,  1818.  i 

“  Dear  Sir  :  I  very  mnch  regret  that  after  sus¬ 
taining  the  old  flag  at  Fayal,  and  making  the 
new  one  at  New  York,  you  will  have  to  wait  till 
next  session  for  a  decision  on  the  bill  to  aid  your 
worthy  tars.  ♦  •  •  • 

“  Respectfully  yours, 

“Pr.  H.  Wesdover.” 

- - 

RE  VOIiUTION  ARY  HISTORY. 

[Thr  capture  and  escape  of  (k’neral  Wadsworth  and 
Major  Burton  on  t^e  coast  of  Maine,  during  the  revoln. 
tionary  struggle,  were  full  of  romantic  interest,  and 
should  be  preserved  on  the  page  of  history.] 

Owixo  to  depredations  committed  by  the 
Tories  and  British  against  the  people  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Maine,  during  the  progress  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  government  determined 
in  the  winter  of  1779-80,  to  raise  additional 
force  of  six  hundred  men  for  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  term  of  service  should  ex¬ 
tend  to  eight  months ;  and  this  new  force  was 
thus  distributed :  300  men  to  Falmouth ;  200  to 
Camdenj  and  100  to  Machias  ;  and  these  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Peleg 
Wadsworth,*  together  with  the  eastern  depart- 

*  Oen.  Wadsworth  was  bom  Hay  6, 1748,  at  Duzbnry  in 
tbeeonntyofPlymoatlii  and  zraduated  at  Harvard  ool- 
Iege.wbeD  31  years  of  age.  Uejoined  the  army  at  Bozbnry, 
Bavins  command  of  a  oompony  of  minnte  men.  He  wa* 


ment  of  the  army  between  Piscataqua  and  St. 
Croix.  He  was  likewise  empowered  to  raise  a 
company  of  volunteers  in  Lincoln  county,  and, 
if  the  public  safety  demanded,  to  execute  mar¬ 
tial  law  ten  miles  in  width  upon  the  coast  east¬ 
ward  of  Kennebec  ;  and  to  make  his  head  quar¬ 
ters  at  Thomastown. 

After  performing  distinguished  service,  and 
giving  protection  to  families  in  many  instances 
of  aggression,  the  men  returned  to  their  homes 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  leaving  but  a 
small  force  under  command  of  General  Wads¬ 
worth.  In  this  situation  he  selected  for  bis 
temporary  residence  a  house  at  Westkeag,  a 
small  rill  in  the  heart  of  Thomastown,  where  he* 
was  living  with  his  family ;  consisting  of  his 
wife,  a  son  five  years  old,  a  daughter  younger, 
and  Miss  Fenno,  a  particular  friend  of  Mrs. 
Wa<l8worth.  He  was  then  guarded  by  only  six 
soldiers.  Acquainted  with  his  defenceless  con¬ 
dition,  General  Campbell  dispatched  a  party  of 
twenty-five  men,  under  Lieutenant  Stockton, 
from  the  fort  at  ’Biguyduce  to  make  him  a  pri¬ 
soner.  They  arrived  at  dead  of  night,  February 
18,  near  his  house,  which  was  four  miles  from  the 
place  they  had  landed  and  left  {heir  schooner. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
weather  was  severely  cold.  The  sentry  bailed, 
“  who’s  there  ?” — and  then,  contrary  to  all  or¬ 
ders,  entered  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  which 
being  used  as  a  guard-room  for  the  soldiers, 
was  now  opened  by  them  to  receive  him.  His 
retreat  was  instantly  followed  by  a  volley,  fired 
into  that  part  of  the  house.  At  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  others  discharged  their  guns  into  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  the  general  and  his  wife, 
and  blew  In  a  part  of  the  window  ;  and  a  third 
party  forced  their  way  to  Miss  Fenno’s  room. 
Thus  possession  was  taken  of  the  whole  bouse, 
except  the  general’s  room,  which  was  strongly 
barred.  Finding  no  person  with  Miss  Fenno 
except  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  who  had  fled  thither, 
to  dress  herself,  a  British  officer  ordered  the 
firing  there  to  cease. 

Armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  fusee  and  a 
blunderbuss,  the  general  fought  the  assailants 
entirely  away  from  bis  windows  und  the  kitchen 
door.  Twice  he  inefiectually  snapped  his  blun¬ 
derbuss  at  others,  whom  he  heard  in  the  front 
entry,  when  they  retreated.  He  next  seized  his 
fusee  and  fired  upon  those  who  were  breaking 
through  one  of  his  windows ;  and  they  also 
withdrew.  The  attack  was  then  renewed 
through  the  entry — which  he  bravely  resisted 
with  his  bayonet  But  the  appearance  of  his 
under  linen  betraying  him  to  the  soldiers  iivthe 
kitchen,  they  instantly  fired  at  him,  and  one  of 
their  bullets  went  through  his  left  arm.  He 
then  announced  a  surrender.  Still  they  con¬ 
tinued  firing,  when  he  said  to  them :  “  My  Ilinve 
fellows,  why  do  you  fire  after  I  have  surren¬ 
dered?”  They  now  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
one  who  was  badly  wounded  exclaimed  with 
an  oath :  “  You’ve  taken  my  life  and  I’ll  take 
yours!”  and  aimed  his  gun  at  the  general’s 

appointed  by  General  Tbomu  an  En^aer,  in  forminc  the 
liuea  in  Dorchester  and  Roxbnry ;  inBch  dnty  he  spent 
the  season.  In  the  second  yetir  of  tliWrar,  (1776.)  he  was 
aid  to  Major-General  Ward,  when  possession  was  taken  of 
Dorchester  Heishta.  He  at  length  left  the  army  in  conae- 
cuence  of  ill  health.  He  was  then  appointed  Adjntant- 
General  of  Hassachosetts.  In  1780,  he  had  command  of 
the  coast  from  Plscataqoa  to  8t.  Orolz.  After  the  war  he 
settled  in  Falmooth  (Portland),  and  represented  the  dis. 
trict  in  Congress,  fourteen  years  in  sncceasion.  He  then 
removed  to  the  town  of  Hiram,  where  he  died  ia  1880.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  true  courage,  great  intelli¬ 
gence.  and  lealoas,  undeviating  patriotism.  Be  had  a 
family  of  several  children.  One  son  inheriting  his  father’s 
spirii,  fell  under  Demtnr  before  TijptOi.  A  danghtermar- 
rledRon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  of  Portlan^the  father  of 
the  dietingidaMd  •ebolar  and  poet  Henry  W.  Loogfeilow. 
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brcMt.  But  an  officer  coming  in  at  the  instant) 
put  it  aside  and  saved  his  life.  Five  or  six 
men,  besides  the  general,  were  wounded,  the 
doors  and  windows  were  in  ruins,  one  of  the 
rooms  was  on  fire,  the  floors  were  covered  with 
blood,  and  on  (vie  of  them  lay  weltering  an  old 
soldier,  who  begged  that  an  end  might  be  put 
to  his  misery.  But  the  children  and  females 
were  unhurt. 

An  officer,  bringing  in  a  candle  from  Miss 
Fenno’s  room,  remarked :  “  Sir,  you  have  de¬ 
fended  yourself  bravely — done  too  much  for 
one  man.  But  we  must  be  in  haste.  We  will 
help  you  on  with  your  clothes and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  clad,  except  with  his  coat,  which 
his  wounded  arm  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  wear.  It  was  therefore  committed  to  a  sol¬ 
dier.  His  wife  and  her  fair  friend,  suppressing 
with  admirable  fortitude  their  intense  emotion, 
wished  to  examine  the  wound,  but  time  was  not 
allowed.  One  threw  a  blanket  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  the  other  tied  a  handkerchief  closely 
round  his  arm,  to  check  the  copious  effusion  of 
blood.  A  soldier  then  took  him  out  of  the 
house,  greatly  exhausted ;  and  the  assailants 
departed  with  the  prisoner  in  the  utmost  haste. 
Two  wounded  British  soldiers  were  mounted  on 
a  horse  taken  from  the  general’s  bam,  himself 
and  a  wounded  soldier  of  his  traveling  on  foot, 
though  aided  by  their  captors.  At  the  end  of  a 
mile,  one  of  the  former,  apparently  dying,  was 
left  at  a  house,  and  the  general  was  placed  on 
a  horse  behind  the  other. 

When  he  l^ad  come  to  the  place  where  the 
schooner  lay,  which  was  a  privateer,  the  mas¬ 
ter,  impatient  for  a  cruise,  and  finding  some  of 
his  men  had  been  wounded,  damned  him  for  a 
rebel,  and  told  him  :  “  Go  help  launch  the  boat, 
or  I’ll  run  you  through.”  The  general  cooly 
replied :  “  I  am  a  prisoner,  badly  wounded — 
unable  to  assist,  treat  me  as  you  may.”  Ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  abuse,  the  commanding  offi- 1 
cer,  Stockton,  came  instantly  from  the  house, 
where  he  was  taking  refreshments,  and  said  to  | 
the  captain  :  “  Your  conduct  shall  be  reported 
to  your  superiors.  This  prisoner  is  a  gentle¬ 
man,  has  made  a  brave  defence,  and  is  to  be 
treated  honorably.”  Thunderstmck  at  this  se¬ 
vere  reprimand,  the  captain  set  the  general  and 
his  fellow  sufferers  on  board,  assigned  him  a 
good  berth  in  the  cabin,  and  administered  such 
comforts  as  the  vessel  afforded. 

Next  day  he  was  landed  upon  the  peninsula ; 
the  shores  thronging  with  spectators,  Britons, 
and  Yankee  refugees,  or  Tories,  anxious  to  see 
the  man  who,  through  the  preceding  year,  had 
disappointed  all  the  enemy’s  designs  in  this 
quarter.  The  rabble  raised  shouts  loud  and 
long,  as  he  stepped  ashore,  and  he  felt  it  a 
privilege  to  march  under  guard  to  the  house  of 
a  refugee  ;  and  thence,  half  a  mile,  to  the  offi¬ 
ce’s’  guard-room  in  the  fort.  General  Camp¬ 
bell  soon  sent  a  surgeon  to  dress  his  wounds, 
and  a  messenger  to  assure  him  he  should  be 
made  as  comfortable  as  his  situation  would  per¬ 
mit.  The  su^^n  found  the  joint  of  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  elbow  uninjured,  and  pronounced  the 
wound  free  from  danger,  if  an  artery  were  not 
touched — a  fact,  he  said,  indeterminable  till  a 
suppuration  should  take  place. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  with  the  officers, 
to  which  he  was  politely  invited,  General 
Campbell  paid  him  a  high  compliment  upon  the 
defence  he  had  made ;  yet  thought  be  had  ex¬ 


posed  himself  to  a  degree  which  could  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  justified.  “  From  the  manner  of  attack,” 
said  Wadsworth,  “  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
there  was  any  design  to  take  me  alive,  and  I 
determined  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  possi¬ 
ble.” 

“  To  men  of  our  profession,”  replied  Camp¬ 
bell,  “  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  treatment 
you  have  received  from  the  captain  of  the 
privateer*  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  you 
shall  receive  from  him  the  proper  concessions. 
A  room  of  the  officer’s  barracks  within  the  fort 
will  be  prepared  for  you,  and  one  of  the  order¬ 
ly  sergeants  will  daily  attend  you  to  breakfast 
and  dinner  at  my  table,  where  a  seat  will  be 
reserved,  if  you  choose  to  accept  it.” 

Campbell,  moreover,  after  his  worthy  prison¬ 
er  had  retired,  sent  into  his  apartment  several 
entertiuning  books ;  and  presently  calling  upon 
him  in  person,  endeavored  to  cheer  bis  spirits 
with  animated  conversation.  In  a  short  time 
he  was  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  victorious 
party ;  and  among  them  was  the  redoubtable 
captain  of  the  privateer,  who  made  him  an 
apology,  which  he  accepted. 

Wadsworth  saw  himself  now  alone — wounded 
— imprisoned.  The  vivid  ardor  of  his  enter¬ 
prise  was  chilled ;  there  was  no  new  plan  to  be 
devised  or  executed  in  the  service  of  his  be¬ 
loved  country — no  motive  to  excite  an  effort  or 
even  rouse  a  vigorous  thought.  Neither  books 
nor  attentions  could  beguile  the  heavy  hours. 
After  a  few  days,  however,  at  his  request,  an  offi¬ 
cer  (Lieutenant  Stockton),  was  sent  to  Camden 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  carrying  letters  from  the 
general  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  stating  his  situation,  the  oblig¬ 
ing  treatment  he  had  received,  and  his  desires 
to  be  exchanged.  Camden,  the  American  en¬ 
campment,  though  down  the  bay,  was  on  its 
western  shore,  only^  seventeen  leagues  distant 
from  ’Biguyduce,  and  less  than  four  from  the 
place  where  he  had  quartered ;  yet  the  -receipt 
of  an  answer  from  his  wife  was  not  till  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  from  the  disastrous  night.  His 
extreme  anxiety  for  his  children  was  then  re¬ 
lieved  by  intelligence,  for  the  first  time,  of  their 
safety.  His  little  son,  it  seemed,  slept  through 
the  bloody  scene  undisturbed. 

At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  finding  his  wounds 
so  far  healed  as  to  permit  his  going  abroad,  he 
sent  a  note  to  General  Campbell,  requesting 
the  customary  privilege  of  a  parol.  But  he 
was  told  that  some  of  the  refugees  were  his 
bitterest  enemies,  and  exposure  would  endanger 
his  safety ;  that  the  garrison  might  suffer  hazard 
by  the  inspection  of  a  military  man ;  and  that 
no  alteration  of  his  circumstances  could  be 
allowed  till  a  return  was  received  to  a  com¬ 
munication  sent  the  commanding  general  at 
New  York.  Favored,  in  about  two  months, 
-with  a  visit  of  ten  days  from  his  wife  and  Miss 
Fenno,  under  the  protection  of  a  passport  from 
General  Campbell,  General  Wadsworth  sus¬ 
pected  in  the  meantime  from  some  intimations, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  exchanged.  Miss  Fenno 
being  also  fearful  of  the  fact,  had  the  address 
and  shrewdness  to  ascertain  from  one  at  the 
officers,  who  was  fond  of  her,  and  occasionally 
in  the  general’s  quarters,  that  he  was  to  be  sent 
to  New  York,  Halifax,  or  some  place  in  the 
British  dominions.  This  she  kept  a  profound 
secret  till  the  moment  of  her  departure,  when 
she  barely  said,  with  a  most  signifleant  look. 


“General  Wadsworth,  take  care  of  yourself.” 
The  monitory  caution  be  more  fiilly  understood 
shortly  afterward,  when  told  by  one  of  his  at¬ 
tending  servants  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  rebel  of  too  much  consequence  to  be 
safely  trusted  with  his  liberty.  The  command¬ 
ing  general  henceforth  withheld  bis  civilities, 
though  his  officers  continued  still  to  vi«t  his 
room  and  treat  him  with  attention. 

In  April,  Major  Benjamin  Burton,  who  had 
served  under  the  general  the  preceding  sum¬ 
mer,  was  taken  prisoner  on  his  passage  from 
Boston  to  St.  George’s  river,  the  place  of  his  resi¬ 
dence,  and  lodged  in  the  same  room  with  the 
general.  He  was  a  bra^wnd  worthy  man,  and 
had  fortified  his  own  habitation  with  stone  bat- 
telments.  Circumstances,  ft-om  day  to  day,  and 
bints,  comfirmed  their  suspicions  that  they  were 
to  be  transported  and  kept  in  confinement  until 
the  close  of  the  war  ;  and  that  it  was  indispen¬ 
sable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  deter¬ 
mined,  therefore,  to  effect  their  escape  or  perish 
in  the  attempt. 

But  they  were  confined  in  a  grated  room  of 
the  officers’  barracks  within  the  fort  Besides 
the  surrounding  ditch,  they  knew  the  walls  of 
the  fortress  were  twenty  feet  high — secured  with 
frazing  on  the  top,  and  chevaux-de-frize  at  the 
bottom.  Within  and  upon  the  walls,  and  near 
the  exterior  doors  of  the  building,  there  were 
sentinels  posted;  and  also  two  in  the  entry 
about  the  prisoners’  door.  The  upper  part  of 
this  door  was  a  window  sash — opened  by  the 
guards  at  pleasure,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
times  of  profound  darkness  and  silence.  From 
items  of  information,  obtained  through  inquiries 
apparently  careless,  Wadsworth  and  Burton 
ascertained  that  there  were,  without  the  ditch, 
the  glacis  and  abattis,  another  set  of  sentinel 
soldiers,  who  always  patroled  through  the 
night.  The  gate  was  shut  at  sunset,  and  a 
picket  guard  was  placed  on  or  near  the  isthmus 
north-westward,  to  prevent  any  escape  from  the 
fort  to  the  main  land.  In  view  of  these  direful 
obstacles,  they  could  never  have  been  wrought 
up  to  a  resolution  sufficiently  desperate  for  the 
emergency  by  anything,  except  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  deplorable  captivity  abroad,  in  the 
hands  of  any  enemy  exasperated  by  a  long  and 
tedious  war,  carried  on  against  those  who  were 
deemed  rebels.  At  length  a  letter,  with  money, 
was  received  in  a  eartel  from  Governor  Han¬ 
cock,  also  a  proposal  for  exchange — but  it  was 
already  otherwise  determined. 

As  their  room  was  ceiled  overhead  with  pine 
boards,  they  settled  upon  this  plan  of  escape — 
to  cut  off  one  of  them  and  open  an  aperture 
fai-ge  enough  for  a  m#in  to  pass;  to  creep 
through  it  along  one  of  the  joists,  over  the 
offloar's  rooms  adjoining  theirs,  to  the  middle 
entry  ;  and  to  lower  themselves  silently  into  it 
by  means  of  a  blanket.  Should  they  be  dis¬ 
covered,  they  proposed  to  avoid  detection  by 
acting  like  officers  intoxicated — objects  with 
which  the  sentinels  were  familiarized.  The 
transit  from  the  entry  to  the  walls  was  feasible ; 
whence  they  intended  to  slide  do\^H|ft  the 
ditch,  and  make  the  beet  of  their  a 

mile  to  the  cove  at  the  isthmus. 

They  first  began  upon  the  ceiling  with  a  pen¬ 
knife,  but  soon  found  that  the  strokes  and  the 
appearance  would  betray  them.  They  next 
procured  from  a  soldier,  who  was  their  barber, 
a  gimlet  without  exciting  suspicion;  making 
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him  a  present  of  a  dollar,  not  so  much  appar¬ 
ently  for  the  article  as  for  his  civilities ;  as  they 
knew  he  would  never  disclose  a  fact  or  a  secret 
which  might  give  him  trouble.  Wadsworth 
being  of  middle  stature,  could,  when  standing 
on  the  floor,  only  reach  the  ceiling  with  t||p 
ends  of  his  Angers ;  but  Burton  being  taller 
could  use  the  gimlet  without  a  chair.  Every 
perforation  was  instantly  fllled  with  paste,  made 
of  bread  fitted  in  the  mouth.  In  three  weeks, 
the  Jx>ard  was  riddied  with  holes  twice  across, 
and  the  interstices  cut;  only  a  few  grains  of 
wood  at  the  comers  holding  the  piece  in  its 
place. 

To  prepare  for  their  departure,  they  laid 
aside  for  food  their  crasts  and  a  part  of  their 
meat  at  their  meals,  which  they  dried ;  and 
made  from  sticks  of  their  fire-wood,  pretty  large 
skewers,  with  which  they  intended  to  fasten  the 
comers  of  their  bed  blankets  to  the  stakes  in 
the  frazing  on  the  top  of  the  wali,  and  by  those 
means  let  themselves  down  into  the  ditch.  After 
every  preparation  was  made,  an  anxious  week 
elapsed  without  a  night  favorable  to  their 
escape.  However,  on  the  evening  of  June  18, 
there  was  a  tempest  and  much  lightning.  About 
eleven  o’clock,  as  the  flashes  ceased,- the  rain 
suddenly  began  to  descend  in  torrents,  and  the 
darkness  was  profound.  They  now  believed  the 
long  wished  for  moment  had  arrived.  They 
retired  tp  bed,  while  the  sentinel  was  looking 
at  them  through  the  glass-door  ;  and  under  his 
eyes  extinguished  their  candle.  But  they  pre¬ 
sently  arose ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  piece 
overhead  was  completely  out,  and  they  prepared 
to  leave. 

Burton  ascended  with  considerable  ease, 
through  the  aperture  or  passage,  first,  but 
Wadsworth  found  great  difficutly  in  following 
him,  by  reason  of  his  late  wounded  arm.  Be¬ 
coming  thus  separated,  they  saw  each  other  no 
more  during  the  night.  Wadsworth,  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  entry  and  the  door,  felt  his  way  along 
the  outside  of  the  building,  directly  under  the 
sheet  of  water  falling  from  the  eaves,  till  he 
attained  the  western  side,  when  he  shaped  his 
course  for  the  embankment  or  wall  of  the  fort. 
Finding  the  bank  too  steep  for  ascent,  he  felt 
out  an  oblique  path,  which  he  pursued,  as  he 
had  seen  the  soldiers  do,  to  the  top.  Next  he 
proceeded  to  the  north  bastion,  where  he  and 
Burton  had  agreed  to  cross  the  wall.  Alert  in 
his  endeavors  to  discover  and  avoid  the  sentry- 
boxes,  he  heard  a  voice  at  the  guard-house  door, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort,  exclaim — relief 
— turn  out !  At  the  same  moment  he  heard  a 
scrambling  at  a  short  distance,  and  knew  But¬ 
ton  must  be  there.  As  he  was  approached  by 
the  “  relief  guard,”  he  made  all  haste  to  g^et 


more  on  his  hands  and  knees,  until  he  ap¬ 
proaches  within  a  few  rods  of  the  unsuspecting 
group,  and  easily  shoots  down  the  fattest  of  the 
throng.  A  scene  of  this  kind  is  described  in 
our  plate. 


he  groped  his  way  among  rocks,  stumps  and  I 
brush,  to  an  old  guard-house,  on  the  shore  of 
the  back  cove,  where  he  waited  in  vain,  half  an 
hour,  to  meet  his  friend,  according  to  previous 
agreement.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  cove,  and 
happily  finding  it  was  low  water,  forded  across 
it,  in  some  places  three  feet  deep,  and  in  extent 
about  a  mile.  Thence  he  traveled  another  mile, 
up  a  gentle  ascent  over  windfalls,  to  the  road 
formerly  cut  by  his  direction  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  heavy  cannon.  At  sunrise  he  was 
on  the  eastern  bt^  of  the  Penobscot,  perhaps 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  fort  The  rain 
had  ceased,  and  the  weather  was  becoming  fair. 
He  stopped,  and  as  he  was  resting  on  the 
ground,  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  he  was  over¬ 
taken  by  his  fellow-prisoner.  The  meetipig  wgi 
mutually  rapturous ;  and  the  more  so,  as  each 
believed  the  other  to  have  been  lost  Here  they 
took  a  boat,  and  obliquely  crossed  the  bay 
below  Orphan  Island.  They  had  seen  the  barge 
of  the  enemy  in  pursuit,  though  they  were  evi¬ 
dently  undiscovered.  From  the  western  shore 
they  steered  south-west,  by  a  pocket  compass, 
to  the  sources  or  branches  of  St  George’s 
river,  and  the  third  day  they  arrived  to  the 
habitations  of  settlers ;  and  thence  proceeded 
on  horseback  to  Thomaston. 


FIFTY  YBARS  A  PRBBIDBBIT. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Nott  has  been  President 
of  Union  College  fifty  years,  and  is  now  about 
to  resign.  This  college  is  located  about  seven¬ 
teen  miles  from  Albany,  in  the  city  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  having  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1620. 
The  college  was  founded  in  1796,  and  in  1804, 
Dr.  Nott  was  called  to  take  charge  of  it  while 
in  its  infancy  and  under  embarrassed  circum¬ 
stances.  He  has  continued  in  the  office  till  the 
present  time,  and  by  his  ability  and  nnth;ing 
assiduity  has  built  the  college  up  to  «  rank 
among  the  first  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
coontry.  During  the  last  year  he  has  made  a 
princely  donation  to  the  college  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  so  that  it  is  now  among 
the  best  endowed  institutiems  in  the  country. 
The  late  commencement  exercises  at  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  which  occurred  on  the  last  week  of  July, 
were  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  one  day 
being  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Nott. 
There  was  a  large  gathering  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  performances  and  ceremonies  were  wit¬ 
nessed  by  all  with  profound  interest.  Judge 
Campbell  of  New  York  delivered  a  historical 
address,  and  Dr.  Way  land.  President  of  Brown 
University,  also  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
philosophy  and  hi^er  effects  of  education.  Dr. 
Wayland  remarked,  in  opening  his  address,  that 
though  his  own  locks  were  gray,  he  had  in  bis 
youth  received  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  ven¬ 
erable  friend  present,  whose  semi-centennial 
labors  they  had  met  to  Jbnor.  He  passed  a 
glowing  eulogium  on  Dr.  Nott,  and  concluded 
by  addressing  him  in  ^ese  word^ — 

“  VmBABUi  Mas, — We  rejoice  to  see  that  thine  eye  is 
not  dim,  though  thy  netnml  foroe  is  somewhat  abated. 
We  thank  you  for  your  care  ever  oar  youth  ;  we  thank 
you  for  those  counsels  which  hare  so  often  guided  our 
manhood  ;  we  thank  you  for  that  example  which  has  ever 
pointed  out  to  ua  the  path  of  earnest  duty  and  self-forget¬ 
ful  cliarity.  Long  may  you  lire  to  witness  the  happiness 
which  you  hare  created,  and  cherish  the  genius  which 
your  inspirations  first  awakened  into  conscious  exist¬ 
ence  I  And  when  the  Savior,  whose  footsteps  yon  hare 
trodden,  shall  call  thee  home  to  receive  thy  reward,  may 
death  lay  his  hand  gently  on  that  venerable  form,  and 
gently  quiet  the  piijsstiona  of  that  noble  heart  1  May 
thy  bead  recline  upon  the  bosom  of  that  Bedeemer  whom 


The  poor  buffaloes  have  their  enemy — man, 
besetting  and  besieging  them  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  and  in  all  the  modes  that  man,  in  his 
superior  wisdom,  has  been  able  to  devise  for 
their  destruction.  They  struggle  in  vain  to 
evade  his  deadly  shafts  when  he  dftshes  amongst 
them  over  the  plains  on  his  wild  horse  ;  they 
plunge  into  the  snow-drifts,  where  they  yield 
themselves  an  ea^  prey  to  their  destroyer,  and 
they  also  stand  unwittingly  and  bqhold  him, 
unsuspected,  under  the  skin  of  a  white  wolf, 
^sinuating  himself  and  his  fatal  weapons  into 
ckose  company,  when  they  are  peaceably  graz- 
ii^  on  the  level  prairies,  and  shot  down  before 
t^y  arc  aware  of  their  danger. 

'while  the  herd  of  buffaloes  are  together,  they 
'seem  to  have  little  dread  of  the  wolf,  and  allow 
I  him  to  come  into  close  company  with  them. 
The  Indian,  then,  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
fact,  and  often  places  himself  under  the  skin 
of  ttda  animal,  and  crawls  for  half  a  mile  or 
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tbou  hMt  lored  ;  ma;  thine  eye  open  on  viaiona  of  glory 
which  man  may  not  utter  t  But,  when  an  entrance  la 
abnndantly  adminiatered  unto  thee  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord,  where  ahall  thoae  who  aurrire  8nd  any  one  on  earth 
to  reaemble  thee  f  ’  ’  [Loud  and  long  continued  applauae.] 

We  have  not  room  for  farther  details,  except 
to  (^ve  the  address  which  followed,  by  Dr.  Nott 
himself,  which  both  the  speaker  and  tl)e  occa¬ 
sion,  es  well  as  its  intrinnc  interest,  render 
worthy  of  record  and  preservation. 

DR.  kott’s  address: 

Fifty  years  ago,  having  been  invested  with 
the  supervision  of  Union  College,  I  stood  for  the 
first  time  on  yonder  rising  ground  where  the 
college  edifices  are  now  seen.  These  grounds, 
now  so  symmetrical  and  ornate,  were  then 
mere  pasture-ground,  scarred  with  deep  ravines 
difficult  of  access,  by  swamp  and  sand-hill,  and 
divided  into  different  compartments  indicative 
of  different  ownerships.  There  was  no  tree, 
shrub,  nor  garden,  nor  building.  Some  thirty 
students,  scattered  over  the  then  village  of 
Schenectady,  met  at  a  cabinet  maker’s,  on  the 
comer  of  Union  and  Ferry  streets,  and  these 
then  constituted  the  whole  of  Union  College. 
A  stinted  provision  had  previously  been  m^e 
for  academic  instmction — for  the  education  of 
the  masses  here.  Nor,  fifty  years  ago,  was  the 
provision  for  trade  and  travel  more  abundant. 
Chemistry  was  then  little  known ;  the  moUve 
power  of  steam  less.  The  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  the  sunbeams  to  any  practical  pur¬ 
pose  was  entirely  unknown.  By  the  power  of 
muscle  and  of  wind  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  country  was  conducted.  A  viut  to  Albany, 
und  the  return,  though  the  intervening  desert, 
over  the  winding  pathway,  required  the  time  of 
three  days,  to  New  York  often  three  weeks,  to 
Buffalo  six ;  a  voyage  to  Whitesboro’  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  oar,  the  setting-pole,  and  took  more 
time  and  involved  greater  dangers  than  a  voy¬ 
age  across  the  Atlantic  does  at  this  day.  Rome 
was  then  the  great  commercial  capital  of  the 
West.  Beyond  it,  commerce,  except  with  sav¬ 
ages,  was  unknown.  The  plowshare  of  the  hus- 
l^dman  had  scarcely  disturbed  the  soil,  or  the 
ax  of  the  woodman  assailed  the  forest :  the  wild 
West  was  a  desert  for  wild  men.  Even  in  the 
older  States,  the  wild  beast  and  the  savage  lin¬ 
gered  :  in  all  of  them,  the  husbandman,  by 
tiie  use  of  the  plow,  the  sythe  and  the  sickle, 
worked  to  replenish  his  gamer,  and  the  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  converted  flax  into  raiment. 

Now,  how  changed!  The  hand-wheel  and  the 
hand-loom  have  been  exchanged  for  the  power- 
loom  and  the  spinning-jenny.  The  setting-pole 
and  the  oar  are  laid  aside,  and  the  steam-eng[ine 
has  been  substituted.  Nor  this  alone  ;  human 
labor  is  constantly  disappearing,  and,  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways,  processes  are  now  carried  on  by 
steam,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  were  performed 
by  the  human  hand,  and  this  only.  Meantime, 
artificial  channels  had  been  excavated  round  the 
Falls  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Hudson,  the  Niagara, 
and  the  St.  Mary,  connecting  the  waters  of  the 
lakes  with  the  ocean.  Villages  have  spmng 
up,  a  numerous  population  has  appeared,  and 
from  them  the  hum  of  industry  is  heard.  Nor 
does  the  speed  of  steam  satisfy  the  demands  of 
an  eager  population;  the  lightning  has  been 
trained  to  convey  tidings  firom  friend  to  friend 
at  any  intervening  distwce. 

Id^t,  too,  has  been  put  in  harness,  and  has 
learned  to  do  the  bidding  of  man ;  the  artist, 
indeed,  still  bends  over  his  easel,  and  slowly 
lays  on  the  colors  which  complete  his  work,  but 
art  has  deserted  his  studio,  and  now,  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  the  impreea  of  the  sunbeam,  her  end  is 
attained!  This  substitution  is  more  than  a 
substitution  of  elemental  for  muscular  power — 
it  is  an  incrVuse  of  power  itself ;  and  a  perfec¬ 
tion  and  rapidity  have  been  attained  which 
never  could  have  been  reached  by  the  power  of 
man  or  brute,  however  applied  or  extended. 
Hence  the  great  increase  of  comforts  and  capi¬ 
tal  which  we  witness.  The  mere  day-laborer 
now  is  better  clad  and  lod|^  than  were  the 
aristocracy  of  England  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Meantime,  emigration  in  its  western  flow, 
been  earring  with  it  arts  and  sciences,  Ehiglish 
common  law  and  tiie  Christian  reUrion,  nrom 
the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 


What  has,  in  so  short  a  time,  produced  such 
wondrous  results?  Mind :  educated,  religious, 
Christian  mind.  This  is  the  land  of  bibles  and 
of  liberty,  and  the  land  of  liberty  because  it  is 
the  land  of  bibles.  The  world  over,  where  the 
bible  is  read  man  is  free  ;  and  where  it  is  not, 
oppression  reigns. 

Time  was  when  freedom  of  opinion  was  the 
prerogative  of  governments,  when  the  masses 
were  required  to  believe  and  think  as  the  ruling 
power  taught,  and  to  believe  in  its  teaching : 
and  to  compel  this  obedience,  the  rack,  the  gib¬ 
bet,  and  the  torture  were  applied.  To  escape 
this  tyranny  our  pilgrim  fathers  fled  to  savage 
shores  and  forest  wilds,  and  their  successful  re¬ 
sistance  formed  a  new  era.  Individual  opinions 
became  everywljere  apparent;  these  congre¬ 
gated,  and  forn^  public  opinion ;  and  this, 
brought  into  action,  became  an  element  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  grew  into  a  governing  principle  of 
the  world.  At  present  it  is  but  in  its  infancy ; 
but  when  it  is  enlightened  by  science,  sanctified 
by  grace,  the  voice  of  power  shall  no  longer 
come  down  from  usurped  palaces  to  the  people, 
but  go  up  from  the  people  to  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Within  this  half  century,  public  schools 
have  gone  forth  to  elevate  these  masses ; 
church  and  state  have  been  separated  in  ali  the 
States,  and  now  the  books  of  nature  and  of  grace 
lie  open,  without  note  or  comment,  free  to  all 
to  read.  During  the  same  half  century,  the 
educational  system  h^s  been  revised  and  liberal¬ 
ised,  as  well  as  extended.  In  the  common 
school,  the  ferule  and  the  rod,  to  a  great  extent, 
have  been  exchanged  for  the  premium  and  the 
plaudit ;  the  school-house  has  been  rendered 
alluring  by  majw  and  charts,  machinery  and 
evolutions,  and  is  no  longer  a  prison-house. 
The  free  press,  too,  in  connexion  with  the  free 
school,  with  its  educated  reporters  and  printers, 
and  other  attaches,  is  now  sending  forth  its 
magnificent  sheets,  the  vehicles  of  information, 
eloquence,  morals,  religion,  and  scattering  them 
teoadcast,  with  a  rapidity,  and  over  an  extent 
of  country  that  amazes.  In  the  college,  too, 
the  ^stem  has  been  liberalized,  suited  to  the 
condition  of  a  young  country  and  a  free  people, 
inviting  the  yOtith  of  our  country  to  its  consc- 
era^  halls. 

And,  last  and  best,  the  church,  reared,  not  by 
a  tribute,  coerced  by  the  tax  gatherer,  stands 
here,  the  free-will  offering  of  grateful  hearts, 
points  to  Heaven,  and  invites  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  But  where  are  the  actors  in  these 
scenes — and  I  especially  allude  to  those  of  the 
Empire  State  ?  Where  are  Hamilton  and  Jay  ? 
Where  are  the  jurists  ?  Where  is  the  stem  and 
incorruptible  Spencer?  Where  the  guileless 
and  learned  Kent?  Where  the  eloquent  Van 
Nest?  Where  are  the  inventors  and  patrons  of 
invention  ?  Where  the  enlightened  Livingston  ? 
Where  the  unrivalled  Fitch,  the  real  author  of 
steam  navigation?  Where  are  the  men  who 
presided  over  this  institution  in  its  infancy. 
Smith,  Edwards  and  Maxy?  Where  are  the 
board  of  tmstees?  All  gone !  And  the  speaker 
stands  alone  to-day,  stands  in  your  midst,  be¬ 
loved  pupils,  the  last  relic  of  a  former  age,  as 
stands  a  storm-stricken  tree  amongst  those  of  a 
younger  growth,  rejoicing  in  their  strength. 
Yet,  though  melancholy  thoughts  will  present 
themselves,  this  is  an  occasion  of  joy.  Through 
the  years  that  are  passed  this  college  has  come 
forth  with  improved  usefulness  and  unsullied 
reputation  [applause]  ;  thanks  to  the  fidelity  of 
friends,  especially  that  zealous,  untiring  and 
unfearing  advocate,  who,  without  promise  or 
hope  of  reward,  devoted  the  energies  of  his  mind 
to  the  unraveling  of  that  triple  web  of  false 
facts,  false  statements,  and  false  reasoning, 
woven  by  mistaken  men  so  long  and  with  sqgb 
assiduity.  But,  above  all,  thank  God  that  the 
minds  of  those  who  looked  into  the  case  came 
to  know  the  facts — thank  God,  who  allowed^e 
victory  to  be  won.  I  am  tiiankful ;  and  Re¬ 
lieve  the  injustice  done  was  the  result  of 
apprehension  rather  than  of  malice.  Let  ufi, 
rather  cherish  good  will  toward  those  who  ha4% 
done  us  wrong.  To  forgive  becomes  those  wh< 
have  the  ri^t — ^fornveness  but  anticipates  the 
frame  of  nund  in  which  death  should  meet  us 
all,  that  we  may  leave  this  world  in  peace  with 
God  and  in  chinty  with  all  men.  [Applause.] 


We  have  spoken  of  the  past  and  the  present 
— what  of  the  future?  Our  predecessors  have 
conceived  wisely  and  execute  much  ;  yet  this 
only  shows  the  necessity  for  more  that  is  to  be 
done.  Nothing  has  been  perfected.  Even  in 
the  forests  of  the  West  only  a  few  branches  have 

Sen  hewn  away,  and  a  little  sun-light  let  In. 

Kther  there  nor  elsewhere  has  the  final  been 
gained.  Exceltior  is  stamped  on  all,  but  its 
meaning  is  fulfilled  in  nothing.  The  realization 
of  hmnan  hope  and  man’s  destiny  are  seen,  but 
seen  in  prospect,  and  triumphs  are  to  be  achieved 
daring  the  ages  of  this  pr^icted  and  glorious 
future.  Nor  will  the  last  lines  be  inscribed  in 
that  volume  till  storm  and  flood,  as  well  as 
steam  and  lightning,  are  controlable ;  till  the 
husbandman  can  know  bow  to  shield  his  harvest 
from  the  hail ;  till  the  mariner  tiiall  be  able  to 
calculate  beforehand  the  course  and  force  of  the 
wind;  and  till  the  chemist  can  effect  those 
changes  which  God  now  works  so  wisely  in  his 
vast  laboratory  ;  till  oppression  shall  cease  and 
misery  be  relieved,  and  peace  renewed,  and  the 
reign  of  Emmanuel  restored  in  every  realm  and 
to  every  race  of  this  sin-cursed  eartn.  That 
such  is  God’s  ultimate  design  is  apparent  alike 
from  prophecy  and  revelation.  All-powerful  as 
God  is.  He  works  His  purpose  in  this,  and  pro¬ 
bably  in  all  worlds,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  created  agents — He  could  dispense  with 
these,  but  so  it  docs  not  please  Him !  Hence, 
the  agents  to  be  employed  in  the  next  scene  of 
this  world’s  drama,  ate  now  in  a  state  of  pre¬ 
paration,  and  among  them  is  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  republic.  . 

We  have  escaped  many  of  the  vices  which  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  induces.  Our  energies  and  enter¬ 
prise  have  been  so  called  into  action  as  to  enable 
us  to  begin  the  reform  necessary  in  the  new 
world,  and  also  to  cooperate  in  the  renovation 
of  the  old.  Our  discoveries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  will  soon  place  in  our  hands  the  capital 
sufficient  for  the  great  work  that  is  to  be  done ; 
the  leisure,  the  result  of  our  mechanical  skill, 
will  aid,  and  thus  we  shall  soon  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  carrying  to  the  farther  shores  of  that 
ocean,  and  to  shores  beyond  it,  the  blessings 
God  has  given  us  in  charge.  The  rapidity  with 
which  capital  is  accumulated  is  now  great. 
Look  at  Britain.  It  is  not  her  armies  nor  her 
navies  that  make  her  what  she  is,  but  her  steam- 
engines,  her  machinery,  and  her  coal  fields. 
This  republic,  ere  reaching  manhood,  is  become 
the  competitor  of  England,  and  we  see  what  has 
been  done.  Whea  such  are  the  results  of  im¬ 
perfect  experiments,  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  perfected  experiments?  In  the  factory,  in 
the  field,  science  will  teach  new  labor-saving 
methods,  new  modes  of  increase  of  material 
wealth.  And  oh !  what  may  not  be  expected 
in  the  changed  condition  of  man,  when,  by  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of  the  elements  of 
nature,  his  physical  wants  shall  be  provided  for. 
When  this  shall  come  to  pass  (as  it  will  in  the 
providence  of  God),  how  much  valuable  time 
will  be  redeemed  from  toil  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  affec¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  worship  of  the  adorable  Being 
who  reigns, in  Heaven!  Then  it  will  only  re¬ 
main  to  spread  the  bible,  to  uncloak  its  pages, 
to  make  this  earth  what  heaven  is,  and  vmat 
God  proposes  it  shall  one  day  be — when  not 
alone  the  empires  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
but  empires  ^yond,  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean, 
and  all  that  dwell  on  the  planet,  shall  be  ran¬ 
somed  and  redeemed.  You,  my  dear  pupils, 
being  called  by  the  providence  of  God  to  aid  in 
the  imvancement  and  approach  of  this  holy  and 
happy  future,  will,  each  of  you,  buckle  on  his 
armor  and  prepare  for  the  good  work  you  have 
to  do. 

Go  into  the  world  and  do  well,  each  of  you, 
his  allotted  part.  Enter  the  sick  rQm|und  ad¬ 
minister  the  remedy  which  remov|^^^Kr  dis¬ 
appoints  death  for  a  period ;  defenfl^HFonged 
at  the  bar  j  administer  justice  froi^TObench ; 
enter  the  Innate  chamber,  pnd  there  speak  and 
^t  for  yonr  country’s  righto,  and  those  alone ; 
qoth  party  asperities ;  awake  a  more  undi- 
led  zeal  among  members  of  the  church ;  and 
as  the  best  of  all,  and  the  highest  of  all,  venerate 
and  inculcate  religion  j  teach  it  as  the  key  to 
all  art  and  all  sciences ;  as  that  which  sanctifies 
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all,  and  with  which  all  harmoniae.  There  is  a 
mistake  on  this  point  too  preralent.  Science 
and  religion  are  falsely  supposed  to  be  at  war. 
Oh !  truth  is  no  less  truth  when  taught  by  the 
sunbeams  above  or  the  fossiliferous  rocks  below, 
than  when  Inscribed  on  parchment  or  chiselled 
in  marble.  God’s  infinity  reaches  beyond  the 
furthest  scope  of  all  sciences  :  no  matter  how 
small  the  atom  in  its  approach  to  nothin^egs 
which  the  microscope  can  detect,  nothing  is  too 
small  for  God  to  see.  Let  man  turn  whither  he 
may,  to  what  parts  of  the  heavens  or  of  the 
earth  that  he  can,  and  the  voice  of  God  comes 
home  to  the  ear  of  man.  God  is  here,  and  here, 
and  here.  The  worlds  which  God  made,  and 
which  he  governs,  are  surelv  text  books  for  man 
to  6tudy,  and  it  is  the  fool,  and  not  the  wise 
man,  who  says — “  there  is  no  God.”  It  is  as 
peurile  and  absurd  to  base  our  rocks  as  to  hang 
our  hopes  on  nothing  t  My  pupils,  study  na¬ 
ture,  and  you  will  find  her  teachings  everywhere 
the  same.  The  same  pencil  that  gave  their  hues 
to  the  lilies  of  the  vaHey,  now  paints  the  roses 
in  the  vale  of  Tempe.  Never  feel  that  the  tem¬ 
ple  devoted  to  science  is  sacred  to  her,  until  it  is 
sacred  to  religion. 

Above  all  things,  attend  to  your  own  personal 
salvation,  that,  having  signalized  yourselves  by 
deeds  of  goodness  on  this  earth,  you  may  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  angels  in  heaven.  And  then,  if 
there  be  another  centennial  rathcring,  (as 
there  has  been  one  before,)  the  Alumni  then  as¬ 
sembled  may  point  to  your  deeds,  as  we  now 
point  to  the  deeds  of  those  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore  us.  and  these  may  say  to  you,  “  Companions 
of  our  pilgrimage,  faithful  to  the  trust  commit¬ 
ted  to  ^our  char^,  come  up  hither  1”  Such 
centennial  gatherings  thegg  will  be — but  who 
shall  bo  present?  Xerxes  wept  when  he  re- 
liectea  mat  the  millions  he  surveyed  would  soon 
exist  no  longer.  Have  we  cause  to  shed  such 
tears  as  Xerxes  shed  ?  That  which  was  to  him 
utter  destruction,  is  to  us  a  transii’on  firom  a 
humbler  to  a  higher  life.  And  hai/o  we  not 
hopes  and  sympathies  that  remain  ho^'e  too? 
In  another  half  century,  if  we  be  not  gathered 
together  here,  our  children  or  our  children’s 
children  will  be ;  human  beings  will  be  gather¬ 
ed  together  as  capable  of  pleasure  as  we. 
The  man  of  business,  the  man  of  science,  aye ! 
many  will  be  there.  The  fiame  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  will  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  the  same  ardent  desires  will  glow  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  living.  Then,  as  now,  the  flowers 
in  yonder  garden  will  invite  the  returned  stu¬ 
dent  to  walk  again  among  those  pleasant  walks 
which  he  had  so  often  tr^,  full  of  hope,  or  sad 
with  disappointment.  Then,  as  now,  €iod  will 
signalize  their  meetings  with  his  gracious  pre¬ 
sence.  After  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  so  long, 
it  is  a  happiness  to  meet  yon  here  ;  to  inquire  j 
after  our  mutual  welfare,  and  to  exchange  salu¬ 
tations  ;  and,  having  done  so,  it  is  hard  that  we 
must  part  so  soou,  and  parting,  to  know  that 
never,  on  this  earth,-shall  we  meet  again.  But 
how  much  sadder  would  it  be  if  these  were  to 
be  the  last  students  that  should  ever  seek  wis¬ 
dom  at  this  fountain — if  the  race  were  to  become 
extinct  and  the  world  depopulated.  How  cheer¬ 
ing  the  thought  that  there  will  be  a  sun  to  shine, 
stars  to  glitter,  and  an  ocean  to  cross — a  God 
to  be  adored,  and  worshippers  to  adore  Him, 
when  we  shall  have  gone  to  our  rest. 

Standing  among  these  Alumni  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  over  which  God’s  mysterious  Providence 
permitted  me  so  long  to  preside — holding  an 
office  which  I  am  soon  to  resign — 1  turn  to  you 
to  speak  a  word  of  what  is  due  to  the  God  whom 
we  adore,  the  country  we  serve,  and  the  spread 
from  generation  to  generation,  till  the  last  that 
has  a  part  to  act  upon  God’s  footstool  shall 
have  stood  on  it.  In  the  next  semi-centennial 
anniverotry,  you,  or  some  of  you,  may  be  pre- 
sent^Bj^remulons  voices,  tottering  steps — 
as  t^^^Ker  that  now  addresses  you,  regaled 
with^Mrest — with  melancholy  interest;  as 
ruins  always  are.  With  some  it  ma/  be  so,  but 
the  rest  of  you,  where  will  you  be  ?  Where  the 
dead  are,  and  so  forgotten  I  Who  now  tbintR 
of  Smith,  of  Edwards,  and  of  Mazy  ?  Tombs 
have  been  passed  by  to-day  in  yonder  cemetery 
which  lines  the  path  that  leads  into  t^  house 
—tombs  of  such  as  these— and  who  paused  to 


look  at  them  ?  But,  though  the  dead  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  living,  the  living  will  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  dead.  The  dead  may  be  present, 
seeing  though  unseen,  sent  back  to  earth  on 
some  errand  of  mercy ;  or,  perhaps,  the  guar¬ 
dian  angels  of  living  ones  left  behind !  If  it 
be  other^se,  tidings  may  reach  us  even  in  that 
spirit-world;  deeds  and  words  of  goodness  on 
earth  are  reported  in  heaven,  angels  concern 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  “  there  is 
joy  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.”  It  is  not 
all  life  to  live,  nor  all  death  to  die  1  We  shidl 
meet  again.  Though  some  natural  tears  we 
shed  at  parting,  let  them  be  tears  of  joy !  and 
let  us  go  back  to  resum^life’s  cares,  and  to  per¬ 
form  its  duties.  Let  us  strike,  every  day,  the 
balance  of  this  world’s  account,  that,  when  the 
destroyer  comes,  he  may  find  us  willing  to  de¬ 
part.  Beloved  pupils  and  Christian  friends,  we 
shall,  thanks  to  redeeming  love,  meet  again, 
and  lay  the  willing  praise  of  our  redemption  at 
our  Redeemer’s  feet.  Till  then,  a  long,  and 
last,  but  not  a  sad  farewell !  And  to  God,  the 
Only  Wise,  be  rendered  glory  and  praise,  now 
and  henceforth,  forever ;  Amen  1 


NOSEGAYS. 

A.PFROPRIATE  LABOR  FOR  ELDERLY  WOMEN. 

We  lately  saw  an  elderly  lady  standing  at 
the  comer  of  one  of  the  streets  intersecting 
Broadway,  selling  flowers.  It  stmek  us  with  a 
peculiar  sense  of  appropriateness  and  beauty. 
Let  these  aged  dames,  we  said,  who  pine  in  soli¬ 
tude,  who  nt  in  poor  hovels,  and  hide  them¬ 
selves  from  the  sun  and  pure  air,  come  forth 
like  this  worthy  woman,  and  present  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  summer  to  the  summer-like.  “  Neg¬ 
lected  eld,”  come  forth,  here  is  work  for  you ; 
sit  no  longer  croning  amid  the  embers,  gloom¬ 
ing  in  discontent,  mourning  over  cherished 
hopes  and  withered  joys,  but  gather  flowers  and 
grow  happy  in  imparting  beauty  to  others; 
live  in  the  joys  of  ihose  who,  joyful  now,  must 
ere  long  know  that  weariness  when  “  the  grass¬ 
hopper  is  a  burden,”  and  the  golden  bowl  of 
life  broken,  and  its  silver  cords  loosed.  Give 
them  flowers,  blossoms  that  speak  to  pure 
hearts,  and  innocent  desires.  Spread  blooms 
by  the  wayside,  and  pollution  will  hide  itself  or 
seek  to  the  fountain  for  cleansing.  Yes,  let  us 
have  flowers,  everywhere  flowers,  upon  our 
tables,  in  our  bed- rooms  and  parlors — wreathing 
the  head  and  pressing  the  bosom. 

I  They  tremble  on  the  Alpine  height, 

j  The  fitieured  rock  they  preee, 

I  The  desert  wild,  with  h^t  end  sand, 

I  Shares  too  their  blessedness  \ 

I  And  wheresoe’er  the  weary  heart 

j  Turns  in  its  aim  despair, 

The  meek-eyed  blossom  upward  looks, 

Inviting  it  to  prayer. 

Thus  sang  Eva  years  ago.  We  would  urge 
upon  our  women  to  plant  gardens ;  the  work  is 
beautiful  and  appt  opriate.  This  department  of 
flowers,  and  fruits  also,  should  be  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  women,  as  being  well  adapted 
to  her  health,  tastes,  and  capacities.  We  need 
flowers  a  thousand  times  more  plenteous  than 
we  now  have  them.  The  young  men  in  Broad¬ 
way,  who  now  monopolize  the  sale,  must  give 
way  to  women,  and  let  these  women  give  us 
bouquets,  (nosegays  was  the  word  used  by  our 
grandmothers,  and  we  like  the  phrase,)  nose¬ 
gays  “  as  is  nosegays,” — a  rose  bud  with  a  slip 
of  gerannium — a  tuft  of  violets  with  a  dozen 
spears  of  grass  or  clover,  to  be  sold  for  a  penny ; 
or,  let  us  have  the  arbor  vita:,  and  the  amaranth, 
mixed  with  the  heliotrope,  to  signify,  “  I  am 
your  devoted  and  undying  worshipper.”  Here 
is  a  nosegay  and  a  letter  also,  to  be  sold  for 
sixpence. 


Will  no  woman  start  in  this  enterprise  ?  We 
cannot,  or  we  should  at  once  seize  upra 
the  opportunity,  and  then  search  for  elderly, 
worn,  wearied,  neglected  women,  amid  poverty 
and  gloom,  and  bring  them  out  to  the  cheerfhl 
light,  and  help  them  to  be  glad,  and  make  glad 
by  the  sale  of  these  beautiful  children  of  our 
good  Father. 

Bright  miiKib  from  angelic  band, 

In  ererr  byway  left. 

How  were  the  earth  of  beanty  shorn. 

Were  it  of  Oowwi  bereft. 

A  wholh  world  of  beauty  and  cheerfulness 
might  in  this  way  be  opened  to  our  people. 
The  merchant  would  go  cheerily  to  his  store 
with  a  penny’s-worth  of  beauty  in  his  button 
hole.  The  clerk  would  dust  his  counter  with  a 
sprig  in  his  cravat,  and  a  sweet  odor  in  his 
heart.  The  matron  would  bind  roses  amid  her 
chaste  locks,  and  the  maiden  wreathe  her  brow 
with  lilies,  and  take  a  new  life  of  pure  virginity 
into  her  young  souL  The  child  would  sport 
amid  flowers,  and  grow  into  new  beauty.  In¬ 
deed,  a  new  Post  Office  would  be  opened,  kept 
by  women  also,  in  which  lovers  would  send  the 
language  of  love,  not  on  musty  paper,  stamped 
by  the  department,  but  fresh  and  unadulterated 
from  the  dews  of  the  morning,  fair  as  the  blushes 
of  Aurora,  and  sweet  as  the  Ambrosia  of  Gany¬ 
mede,  lettered  in  words  whose  alphabet  is  lilies 
and  roses,  violets  and  pinks.  Will  no  one  start 
in  this  beautiful  work  ?  If  not,  we  pray  and 
beseech  our  readers  to  petition  that  a  shower 
of  gold  may  fall  upon  our  head,  which  shall 
enable  us  to  plant  a  garden,  and  to  sit  under 
our  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  with  none  to  make 
ns  afraid. — JHr$.  E.  Oakes  Smith. 

- - - — 

To  tlie  People  of  Uie  State  of  Wew  Jeney. 

AN  SARNB8T  RXMOMSTRACE  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES  ASAINST  THE  HAIL 
ROAD  MONOPOLY  OF  THAT  STATE. 

Fellow  Citizens  ; — We  address  you  now  by 
virtue  of  that  just  respect  and  self-respect 
which  should  ever  mark  the  intercourse  and 
control  the  relations  of  enlightened  communi¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  individuals,  who  stand  to  each 
other  on  a  footing  of  equality.  We  cherish  the 
same  reverence  for  your  rights  as  for  ours,  and 
for  ours  as  for  yours.  Bound  together  as  we 
are  in  a  Federal  Union,  which  is  as  sacred  as  it 
is  indissoluble,  we  can  neither  honor  ourselves, 
but  as  we  honor  yon,  nor  honor  you  but  as  we 
honor  ourselves.  We  could  not  respect  our¬ 
selves  unless  we  could  exer^e,  nor  respect  yon 
unless  we  believed  you  woinPwelcome  a  manly 
freedom  of  utterance,  which  is  not  put  forth 
in  a  querulous  spirit,  and  we  are  sure  it  will 
not  be  received  in  a  captious  temper.  We  are 
to  dwell  together,  and  our  children  after  us,  as 
fellow  citizens  of  a  great  and  glorious  repub¬ 
lic,  which  can  only  be  made  happy  and  power¬ 
ful  by  mutual  courtesy  and  freedom  of  inter¬ 
course,  where  candor  puts  fair  constructions, 
and  patriotism  dictates  mutual  justice; 

The  right  of  complaint  and  remonstrance,  in 
case  of  injury  or  Inconvenience  inflicted  by  one 
upon  another,  is  recognized  in  all  civilized 
communities,  as  extending  to  all  cases  wnatso- 
ever — even  those  in  regard  to  which  the  par¬ 
ties  acknowledge  no  superior  but  Heaven. 
The  duty  of  faithfril  expostulation,  extending 
to  all  cases  of  wrong-doing,  is  established  as  a 
part  of  the  great  law  of  love  which  the  foonder 
of  our  religiim  promulgated  for  his  followera^ 
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ud  which  Christianity  requires  should  be  put 
In  practice  before  any  resort  to  human  judica¬ 
tures,  even  where  they  have  unquestioned  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  case. 

We  therefore  propose  to  speak  to  yon  with 
such  entire  plainness  and  sincerity,  as  shall 
afford  no  room  for  the  surmise  that  more  is 
meant  than  sidd,  and  which  shall  carry  to  you 
the  pledge  of  our  umple  demre  for  exact  jus¬ 
tice  and  honorable  comity,  and  nothing  more. 

You,  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  acting 
through  your  representatives  in  successive  leg¬ 
islatures  during  a  course  of  above  twenty 
years,  have  adopted  and  consolidated  a  system 
of  legislation,  which  has  given  to  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  wealthy  eitizens  an  absolute  monopoly 
sf  the  means  of  conveyuice  across  your  terri¬ 
tory,  enabling  them  to  control  at  pleasure  the 
time,  speed  and  cost  ot  all  travel  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  between  the  States 
of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South,and  to  regulate 
and  tax  all  access  from  seven  States  to  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  Union.  And  you  have 
furthermore  allowed  yourselves  to  become  di¬ 
rect  participators  in  the  avails  of  this  burden¬ 
some  monopoly,  by  exacting  a  tax  upon  pass¬ 
engers  to  be  paid  into  your  treasury,  thus  sup¬ 
porting  your  own  government  at  the  expense  of 
oitisens  of  the  sister  States  of  the  Confederacy. 
It  does  not  need  argument  to  show  that  such 
an  arrangement  is  both  injurious  and  unjust  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Were  an  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  to  do  an  act  so  injurious  to 
his  neighbors,  disguising  his  own  selfishness  by 
so  flimsy  a  prext,  an  indignant  public  opinion 
would  so  resent  the  meanness  of  his  course,  as 
to  pronounce  him  unworthy -of  common  friend¬ 
ship  and  conrte^.  It  would  draw  a  line  around 
him  as  a  person  wholly  recreant  to  the  demands 
of  good  neighborhood. 

Why  should  every  one  of  us  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  tax  to  your  treasury  every  time  that 
business  or  pleasure  requires  us  to  cross  your 
tarritory  T  We  have  our  own  State  governments 
to  support  by  the  taxes  we  pay  at  home  ;  why 
should  we  also  pay  for  the  support  of  yours. 
If  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  were  a  barren  waste, 
and  her  people  a  set  of  needy  paupers,  unable 
to  pay  their  own  expenses,  an  appeal  to  our 
charity  would  make  us  cheerfully  contribute  to 
enable  yon  to  carry  ou  the  necessary  functions 
of  government,  both  for  your  own  and  the  com¬ 
mon  welfare.  But  we  know  yon  are  just  as 
able  to  pay  your  as  the  rest  of  ns.  As  in¬ 
dividuals,  you  would  resent  it  as  an  insult, 
were  an  audacious  individual  to  pass  his  hat 
around  the  railway  cars  to  raise  a  contribution 
for  the  relief  of  every  Jerseyman  on  board. 
You  ought  to  be  as  jealous  for  the  honor  of  your 
State  as  for  your  own ;  and  not  suffer  it  to  stand 
either  as  a  sturdy  beggar  by  the  road-side,  or 
as  a  freebooter  on  the  highway.  The  relations 
of  Jerseymen  to  the  rest  of  tiie  American  peo¬ 
ple  should  not  be  that  of  a  tribe  of  Bedoweens 
of  the  desert  to  the  caravans  of  civilized  com¬ 
merce,  but  that  of  brethren  and  neighbors, 
welcoming  the  presence  and  gladly  speeding 
the  lawful  enterprise  and  pleasure  of  ns  all. 

It  matters  nothing  to  say  that  yon  exact  no¬ 
thing  from  the  traveler ;  you  only  compel  the 
companies  to  pay  a  per  centage  for  the  privi¬ 
leges  they  eqjoy.  You  know  that  the  companies 
can  only  continue  to  pay  their  yearly  bonus  to 
the  State  by  charging  it  upon  the  passengers 


they  carry.  And  you  would  not  exact  it  of  the 
companies,  if  you  did  not  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tinue  to  stand  by  them  and  protect  their  mono¬ 
poly.  It  is  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  in  its  col¬ 
lective  and  sovereign  capacity,  that  stands, 
like  an  old  Roman  publican,  with  its  public 
chest  at  the  railway  house  in  Camden  or  Jersey 
City,  to  demand  a  paltry  bucksheidi  of  a  few 
pence  from  every  luckless  traveler  who  puts 
himself  into  her  power.  For  shame  on  such 
Ishmaelite  meanness  I 

Your  most  plausible  apology  will  doubtless 
be,  that  in  the  infancy  of  railway  experience 
in  the  country,  it  was  necessary  to  offer  such 
exclusive  privileges,  as  the  only  means  which 
could  induce  capitalists  to  build  the  road  across 
your  State,  which  the  public  convenience  ofxthe 
vdiole  country  so  much  required.  It  is  not  now 
necessary  to  question  the  integrity  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  act,  although  there  are,  as  you  know, 
strong  suspicions  of  undue  influence  in  the  case. 
Be  it  that  the  act  was  well-meant ;  experience 
now  shows  that  it  was  most  improvident 
as  well  as  unjust.  It  was  at  least  precipitate 
and  ill-considered,  for.a  very  short  delay  would 
have  secured  abundance  of  railroads  across  the 
State  in  every  direction,  without  the  entangle¬ 
ments  of  a  monopoly,  and  with  the  guaranty 
of  a  healthy  competition  in  favor  of  the  highest 
accommodation  of  the  public.  For  the  impro¬ 
vidence  of  that  act,  the  best  and  only  atone¬ 
ment  in  your  power  is  to  free  yourselves  from 
the  absurd  and  ignoble  bond  without  delay. 

It  is  of  no  weight  to  say  that  your  public 
faith  is  pledged  to  the  monopoly.  Yon  never 
had  the  right  to  bargain  away  the  rights  of 
your  fellow-citizens  of  other  States  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  travel  and  transit  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  Compact.  You  know  that  the 
Constitution  was  formed  on  purpose  to  put  an 
end  to  all  exactions  of  the  States  upon  each 
other.  The  spirit  of  the  compact  is  so  palpably 
violated,  that  yon  cannot  continue  it  without  a 
plain  disregard  of  the  obligations  which  bind  the 
Union  together.  Whatever  may  be  your  duty 
to  the  monopoly,  your  first  duty  is  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  remove  the  original  wrong,  by  breaking 
down  the  bars  which  you  ought  never  to  have 
set  up.  Having  done  this  first  act  of  rightful 
restitution,  your  own  sense  of  justice  as  a  State 
will  easily  direct  as  to  the  adjustment  you 
should  offer  to  the  claimants  under  the  mono¬ 
poly. 

We  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  our 
best  jurists  and  statesmen,  that  the  grant  of  the  j 
monopoly  is  wholly  void  in  law,  as  it  is  ui\just 
and  unwise  in  policy ;  that  the  Legislatures  of 
1830  and  1832,  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
bind  their  successors,  or  to  barter  away  the  sov- 
erignity  of  the  people  of  the  State  for  the 
period  of  half  a  century ;  and  that  the  claim  of 
the  monopoly,  if  once  submitted  to  a  competent 
court,  would  be  set  aside  as  wholly  void  and 
illegal.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the-  weight 
of  argument  is  wholly  on  that  side.  And  it  is 
pretty  plain  that  the  holders  of  the  monopoly 
consider  it  so,  by  Iheir  extreme  caution  to  forti¬ 
fy  themselves  by  political  arrangements,  not 
relying  at  all  upon  the  protection  of  the  law  for 
their  supposed  rights.  In  a  country  so  eminently 
governed  by  law,  these  people  would  look  to 
the  law  to  secure  their  rights,  if  they  supposed 
they  had  such  rights  as  the  law  could  recognize. 
Instead  of  this,  we  find  the  holders  of  the 


monopoly  resorting  continually  to  political 
management  for  the  protection  of  their  inter¬ 
ests,  to  such  an  extent,  and  in  fhe  employment 
of  such  means,  as  ought  to  create  general 
alarm.  It  is  the  universal  belief  of  the  country 
that  the  holders  of  the  monopoly  do  actually 
control  the  politics  of  New  Jersey,  to  a  degree 
wholly  incompatible  with  public  virtue,  and 
highly  dangerous  to  public  justice  and  liberty. 
It  is  generalfy  believed  that  the  monopoly  con¬ 
trols  the  nomination  of  your  Governor,  by  what¬ 
ever  party  presented,  the  appointment  of  your 
principal  judges  and  other  leading  officers  of 
State  government,  the  choice  of  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  entire  course  of  your 
legislation,  so  far  as  their  interests  are  concerned 
either  directly  or  remotely.  Fellow  citizens, 
we  ask  yon  to  look  at  this  statement,  and  tell 
ns  whether  it  is  true ! 

We  are  constrained  to  say  that  we  do  not 
believe  the  charge  can  be  truly  denied.  The 
facts  which  support  it  are  too  numerous  and  too 
flagrant  to  be  set-aside.  But  how  incompatible 
is  such  a  state  of  things  with  the  existence  of 
political  liberty  and  a  republican  government.* 
The  fountains  of  law,  of  honor,  and  of  justice, 
are  thus  corrupted ;  for  it  is  gross  corruption 
which  permits  a  small  class  to  wield  all  the 
high  functions  of  government  for  its  own  sel¬ 
fish  interests.  Andi  you  have  sold  yourselves, 
your  honor,  your  liberty,  your  individual  inter¬ 
ests,  your  general  prosperity,  the  welfare  of 
your  children,  and  the  page  you  are  to  occupy 
in  history,  for  the  paltry  pittance  of  a  tax  which 
you  impose  upon  the  people  of  other  States,  to 
save  the  expense  of  maintaining  your  own  gov¬ 
ernment  The  people  of  France,  when  stulti¬ 
fying  themselves  by  a  great  national  cognovit 
of  incompetency  to  be  a  republic,  were  not 
mean  enough  to  ask  other  people  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  master  they  had  made  haste  to 
serve. 

We  feel  most  keenly  the  humiliation  and  de¬ 
basement  which  New  Jersey  is  submitting  to. 
Ev^ry  other  State  shares  in  the  disgrace  of  that 
degradation.  The  name  of  republicanism  is 
dishonored  by  it.  Neither  you  nor  any  of  us 
can  expect  justice  in  any  claim  against  the 
monopolists,  where  we  have  to  plead  for  our 
rights  befOTe  courts  selected  by  the  monopoly, 
and  made  up  of  the  creatures  of  its  dominant 
power.  We  have  to  receive  honors,  to  submit 
to  laws,  to  be  disposed  of  by  treaties,  at  the 
dictation  of  Senators  appointed  and  controlled 
by  the  monopoly.  And  the  chief  dictator  of 
this  monopoly  already  has  the  efi^ontery  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  is  thereby  rendered  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  1  And  if  the  present  race  of  Jerseymen 
are  so  abject  as  to  endure  all  this,  and  to  hug  the 
chains  of  their  serfdom,  what  are  we  to  expect 
of  a  fhtnre  race,  who  should  be  trained  to  ab- 


jectnesB  during  the  thirty  years  of  bondage  that 
are  yet  to  come  ?  In  the  crisis  of  that  noble 
struggle  of  our  fathers  against  the  oppression 


*  The  foUowiof  italement  to  made  hr  one  of 
paper!  of  New  Jersey,  in  reyard  to  note 
ocenrred  “  a  tow  years  since.* 


ad  ins 
_ I  hare 

_  years  since.* 

‘‘It  waa  at  a  time  when  mneh  disenasion^^^Pd  aa  to 
the  rishta  and  position  of  the  Joint  OompanML  and,  in 
order  to  releb  them  by  a  le^  process,  a  Qno  Warromto 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legistatore  and  passed  Jwtb 
Honaes.  It  was  sent  to  the  Oovemor,  and  was  waver  ra- 
Iwrwaa  to  the  Boose  of  Assembly,  where  it  originated.  It 
eonseoaently  becanM  the  law  M  the  State,  aTthough  not 
signed  by  the  GoTsmor.  It  to  among  the  list  of  acts  be¬ 
coming  tows  for  that  year  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
oSoe.  ‘  The  tow,  however,  has  not  to  this  day  been  found, 
and  is  nowhere  recorded  among  the  statutee  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.’  This  Govenor  to  now  amotig  the  Judgeawf  the  State, 
and  this  drenmstanee  to  known  by  the  great  body  of  our 
people,*— JfsMdrk  Dvm  Morvm,  x,  18M, 
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of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham 
could  eaj,  “I  rejoice  that  the  Colonies  have 
revolted,  for  three  millions  of  people  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  willing  to  be  slaves,  would  be  fit  instruments 
to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  rest  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.”  What  a  subservient  instrument  for 
future  demagogues  and  usurpers  will  be  the 
New  Jersey  of  1884,  if  the  degrading  influence 
of  this  monopoly  is  to  be  continued ! 

If  you  now  ask  our  neighborly  counsel  and 
advice  as  to  what  you  ought  to  do,  our  answer 
is  ready  at  hand.  The  very  flrst  thing  you 
have  to  do  is  to  burst  your  fetters  and  be  free ! 
You  can  do  nothing  worthy  of  freedom,  until 
you  have  freed  yourselves  from  the  chain.  You 
must  break  the  monopoly  at  once,  by  going  for¬ 
ward  i)  grant  without  reserve  as  many  charters 
for  railroads  across  the  State,  as  the  public  good 
requires,  and  combined  enterprize  is  ready  to 
build.  The  highest  principle  of  public  justice, 
of  State  honor,  and  of  political  expediency, 
demand  and  justify  this  as  the  first  step  cut  of 
the  difiSculty.  The  monopoly,  by  its  briberies 
and  corrupt  influences,  by  its  arrogant  dicta¬ 
tions  and  exactions,  and  by  its  most  unwarrant¬ 
able  and  dangerous  interference  with  the  sacred 
functions  of  government,  has  placed  itself  in 
the  attitude  of  a  public  enemy.  It  has  no 
claims  beyond  the  letter  of  its  bond,  and  may 
most  righteously  be  left  to  the  penalty  which 
it  has  stipulated  as  its  remedy. 

The  experience  of  the  past,  and  all  the  les¬ 
sons  of  history,  prove  that  nothing  can  be  done 
effectually  until  this  step  is  taken.  When  you 
have  thus  broken  off  the  ignoble  restrictions  of 
the  monopoly,  you  will  be  able  to  see  more 
clearly,  and  to  determine  more  wisely,  and  to 
decide  more  justly,  as  to  what  else  you  ought 
to  do,  in  regard  to  the  honor  and  reputation  of 
the  State,  and  to  any  claims  which  the  monopoly 
may  have  upon  your  consideration.  If  you 
yourselves  break  the  monopoly  you  will  hardly 
continue  to  claim  the  payment  of  the  bonus  to 
your  treasury.  It  is  probable  that  this  will  be 
all  that  justice  or  honor  will  require  of  you. 
Pay  your  own  taxes,  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  and 
you  will  realize  in  the  conscious  pride  of  self-sub¬ 
sistence  an  ample  remuneration  for  the  ezx>en8e, 
were  it  ten  times  as  great  as  it  is. 

By  taking  this  step,  yon  bring  the  question  of 
law  and  right  at  once  to  the  proper  test.  If  the 
monopoly  acquiesce  in  the  result,  as  for  several 
reasons  it  is  highly  probable  they  will,  there  is 
an  end  of  the  matter,  and  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  free  once  more.  But  if  they  should  be  so 
ill-advised  by  their  lawyers,  or  exasperated  by 
disappointed  avarice,  as  to  insist  on  further 
indemnity,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
open  to  them,  and  they  can  have  right  and  jus¬ 
tice  frilly  meted  out  to  them  by  the  constituted 
tribnnalB  of  the  country. 

The  whole  country  has  a  right  to  indst 
earnestly  on  the  opening  of  the  great  national 
thorong^are  to  a  healthy  competition.  It  ought 
to  be  the  busiest  route  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
twee^^e  two  great  cities  of  New  York  and 
PhuJ^kUa,  there  ought  to  be'  hourly  trains 
all  da^rong,  with  others  less  frequent  in  the 
evening.  There  ought  to  be  double  tracks, 
with  -  ample  tumonts  and  other  conveniences, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  ever  waiting 
fortndns ;  and  telegraphs  at  every  station,  that 
the  utmost  speed  may  be  united  with  Ahe 
greatest  seenrity  against  accidents — making  the 


time  always  within  two  and  a  half  hours,  at  a 
fare  of  a  dollar  and  a  half,  or  certainly  not 
more  than  two  dollars.  On  this  point  we  quote 
again  from  the  Daily  Mercury  of  Newark  : 

“  The  only  thoroughfare  between  the  greatest 
commercial  emporiums  of  America,  is  ia  the 
bands  of  a  tyrannical  and  despotic  corperation, 
which  never  has  and  never  will  furnish  the 
facilities  and  the  conveniences  demanded  ;  a 
company  whose  arrangements  and  means  are 
totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  traveling  public.  Its  managers  and 
agents  are  nngentlemanly  and  insulting  to  their 
patrons,  constantly  subjecting  the  passengers 
to  the  most  gross  and  relentless  impositions. — 
Its  charges  are  more  than  double  the  rates 
established  by  the  most  complete  and  best 
equipped  roads  in  the  country.  Near  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people,  from  all  sections  and 
classes  of  the  country,  annually  pass  over  the 
road,  and  are  subject^  to  its  ei^rtions  and  its 
barberous  impontions.  The  route  over  which 
it  exercises  an  odious  monopoly  is  one  which  of 
all  others  in  the  Union,  should  be  left  to  free 
and  unrestrained  competition.  There  is  no 
other  link  of  transportation  within  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Union  which  opens  so  vast  a 
field  for  railroad  facilities  as  this  one ;  nor  one 
which  so  emphatically  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  country  as  that  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  It  is  this  one  line,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  in  the  country,  that 
would  be  selected  by  any  man  of  ordinary 
intelligence  as  the  route  which  should  be  kept 
free  from  the  blighting,  blasting,  withering 
curse  of  a  monopoly.” 

Remember,  it  is  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  that  inflict  and  continue  this  vast 
injury  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  we  know  that  you  have  it  in* your 
power,  at  any  moment  you  choose,  to  relieve 
us.  Ought  we  not  to  be  loud  in  our  demand 
for  relief?  There  are  several  routes  already 
planned,  two  at  least  would  no  doubt  be  built 
at  once,  if  yon  would  say  the  word.  One  is 
from  Keyport  on  the  Raritan  Bay,  to  Florence 
or  Cohancy  on  the  Delaware.  Another  route 
connects  the  New  Jersey  R.  R.  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  runs  thence  by  Millstone  to  Lambert- 
ville,  there  crossing  the  Delaware  to  New  Hope, 
and  so  through  Bucks  and  Montgomery  coun¬ 
ties,  a  distance  but  little  exceeding  that  by  the 
monopoly  routes,  and  accommodating  impor¬ 
tant  sections  of  country. 

Your  own  true  interests  are  as  much  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  as  our  convenience.  This  mono¬ 
poly  rests  as  an  incubns  upon  your  fine  State. 
It  lessens  your  respectability,  it  deters  the  best 
class  of  citizens  from  settling  with  yon,  because 
they  see  that  yon  are  holding  all  your  rights 
and  privileges  at  the  beck  of  a  monopoly. 
With  such  a  demand  for  railroads,  there  ought 
not  to  be  a  town  or  a  village  in  all  the  central 
portions  of  New  Jersey,  nor  a  spot  where  a  vil¬ 
lage  can  be  built,  which  has  not  the  benefit  of  a 
railroad  within  four  or  five  miles,  situated  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  busiest  commercial  and 
manufacturing  regions,  -midway  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  between  Baltimore  and 
Boston,  between  Buifrilo  and  Washington,  with 
your  easy  access  to  coal  and  iron,  with  your 
rich  supply  of  lime  and  marl  for  agriculture, 
with  your  genial  climate  and  favorable  soil,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive,  much  lees  to  describe 
adequately,  the  benefits  New  Jersey  would  de¬ 
rive  from  the  opening  of  this  closed  gateway. 
The  paper  we  have  already  quoted,  with  great 
truth  and  force,  remarks  on  this  point,  that : — 

“  The  economy  of  time,  reduction  of  fare, 
increased  accomodation  for  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers,  the  additional  lines  which  would 


necessarily  be  furnished,  would  bring  the  two 
great  cities  almost  within  speaking  distance, 
and  render  their  mercantile  and  commercial 
transactions  almost  identical.  Our  State  would 
be  relieved  from  that  incubus  which  now  sits 
heavy  upon  her,  impeding  her  growth,  retard¬ 
ing  her  prosperity,  and  preventing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  resources.  A  new  era  would  dawn 
upon  the  community — a  new  life  would  be 
infused  into  our  people — new  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  traffic  would  spring  up  in  our  midst, 
and  a  future  would  open  to  us  ful  of  promise 
and  hope.  What  brighter  prospect  could  be 
offered  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  than  tills? 
What  more  important  public  work  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  their  consideration  than  the  one  here 
suggested  ?  Must  the  name  of  our  State  always 
be  a  by-word  abroad  ?  Must  we  be  continually 
subjected  to  such  merited  reproaches  as  the 
taunt  of  Col.  Bissel,  of  Illinois,  to  one  of  our 
representatives  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress  ?  Must  we  forever  witness  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  neighboring  States,  and  con¬ 
stantly  realize  a  wofully  desparaging  compari¬ 
son  with  them?  No — we  believe  tiie  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  we  shall  be  disen¬ 
thralled  from  the  iron  rule.” 

The  same  paper  remarks  on  another  occa¬ 
sion  : — 

“  There  is  in  New  Jersey  an  area  of  8,328 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  58  persons  to 
the  square  mile  ;  whale  in  Mssachusetts  there  is 
an  erea  of  7,800  squwe  miles,  but  they  have  a 
population  of  127  to  the  square  mile.  The  soU 
of  our  New  England  sister  State  is  more  barren 
and  rugged,  less  productive,  and  requires  much 
more  labor  and  expense  for  agric^tural  pur¬ 
poses  than  ours ;  yet  they  have  365,445  acres  of 
improved  land  more  than  we  have  in  New 
Jersey.  The  value  of  her  home  numnfactnres 
exceed  that  of  New  Jersey  largely,  and  her 
representation  in  Congress  is  eleven,'  while 
ours  is  bnt  five. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cause  of  tluB  hum- 
liating  disparito  is  to  be  foundrin  toe  policy 
which  has  con&ed  our  railroad  facilities  to  a 
monopoly  of  a  single  company.  There  are  twelve 
railroi^  all  contributing  to  the  single  purpose 
of  securing  to  Boston  the  trade  of  toe  Bason  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  toe  West,  costing,  wito 
one  exception,  firom  a  million  and  a  half  to  ten 
millions  of  dolli^,  and  making  an  aggregate  of 
46,343,951  dollars.  There  they  have  furnished 
to  competing  companies  the  authority  to  c<m- 
struct  expeditious  and  commodious  means  of 
transportation  to  every  section  of  toe  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  we  read  toe  results  in  her  onward 
march  in  toe  road  of  proqierity  and  wealth,  and 
in  her  innumerable  manufacturing  cities  and 
towns  scattered  over  the  whole  of  her  territory. 

New  Jersey  possesses  toe  natural  elements 
which,  if  properly  developed,  would  unques¬ 
tionably  place  her  as  far  ahead  of  her  prosper¬ 
ous  and  enterprising  neighbor.  We  are  nearer 
toe  great  Southern  and  Western  market,  we 
have  greater  famUties  for  manofactnring,  and 
we  might  and  dhght  to  have  a  greater  home 
market  within  our  own  bord^fs.  Instead  of  five 
votes  in  the  National  lenslature,  we  ought  to 
have  a  voice  greater  than  that  of  the  Bay 
State.” 

Jerseymen !  toe  remedy  for  all  this  is  in  yoor 
own  hands,  if  you  will  only  use  it.  But  you 
must  cease  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  politkianc* 
You  must  not  trust  to  the  hollow  ^fessioas 
of  the  old  party  leaders ;  they  have  robbed  you 
by  turns  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have 
only  vied  with  each  other  in  strengthening  the 
chains  that  enslave  you.  Both  have  had  ample 
and  repeated  opportunities,  but  neither  party  has 
lifted  a  finger  to  relieve  the  State  firom  this  bar 
then.  Select  your  own  meiw-new  men,  true  men 

_ men  able  to  understand  the  tricks  and  oonfMe 

toe  sophistries,  and  resist  toe  blanditoments  and 
bribeaof  the  monopolists.  Call  great  conven¬ 
tions  and  mass  meetings,  'circulate  toe  docu¬ 
ments  that  tell  toe  true  story  of  your  wrongs 
and  your  purposes,  and  keep  your  move- 
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meats  ont  of  the  lines  of  the  old  psrtj 
organizations.  Do  up  your  work  promptly,  in¬ 
telligently,  and  faithfully,  and  by  a  single  blow, 
well  directed,  the  monopoly  be  destroyed 
forever. 

We  shonld  be  lacking  in  the  neighborly  can¬ 
dor  which  we  have  professed,  if  we  did  not  tell 
yon  plainly,  in  closing  this  remonstrance,  that 
the  country  cannot  bear  this  wrong  any  longer. 
It  most  be  abated  one  way  or  the  other.  Ton 
most  go  forward  and  clear  the  way,  or  the 
country  must  do  it.  The  outrage  upon  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  comity  and  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all,  has  become  intolerable.  It  is  a 
public  duty  now  to  put  an  end  to  it.  If  you 
will  not  practice  the  duties  of  good  neighbor¬ 
hood,  do  not  complain  when  it  is  too  late,  if  the 
country  relieves  itself  with  little  regard  for  your 
State  pride.  The  power  of  Congress  to  estab¬ 
lish  poet  roads  and  to  provide  for  the  proper 
transportation  of  mails  all  over  the  United 
States,  may  be  put  in  requisition,  whenever  the 
people  of  the  United  States  so  demand ;  and  the 
ample  means  now  in  the  treasury  would  soon 
build  a  railroad  of  the  most  perfect  character, 
on  which  contractors  for  the  mail  would  convey 
both  it  and  passengers  and  freight  at  rates  of 
speed  and  cost  which  will  turn  your  poor  piti¬ 
ful  monopoly  upon  your  hands  as  a  worthless 
incumbrance  which  your  State  will  then  not 
have  the  power  to  shake  off. 

Much  as  we  diall  regret  the  existence  of  a 
necessity  for  so  bold  and  costly  a  proceeding,  we 
assure  you  there  is  a  growing  and  wide-spread 
conviction  that  by  this  or  some  other  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  way,  THE  NEW  JERSEY  MONO¬ 
POLY  MUST  COME  DOWN  1 

The  People  of  the  Ukited  States. 


THB  mOir  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 
HENCE. 

The  following  eloquent  extract  is  from  a 
speech  of  Edward  Everrett,  in  the  United 
States  Senate  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  is  as  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  will  be  read  with  as  mnch  inter¬ 
est  at  the  {Hresent  day,  as  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  delivered  : — 

I  e<Hdially  sympathize  with  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  Senator  from  Illinois,  in  the  glorious  views 
he  entertains  of  the  future  growth  and  renown 
of  our  country.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  him 
that  this  glorious  future  of  America  is  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  an  equally  auspioious  future  of 
the  friendly  States  of  Europe.  I  wish  I  could 
persuade  mm  that  that  part  of  the  world  is  not 
exclusively  occupied  by  the  tombs  and  the 
monuments  that  he  so  eloquently  describes ; 
but  that  there,  also,  in  every  country— more 
in  one  than  in  others,  but  viribly  in  all — there 
is  progress;  that  liberal  ideas  are  at  work 
there ;  that  popular  institutions  and  popular 
influences  are  steadily  forming  themselves 
there ;  that  the  amelioration  of  the  laboring 
classes  is  going  <m  ;  that  education  and  sociu 
comfort  are  making  their  way  there.  It  is  true, 
I  beg  the  gentlemen  to  believe  me.  It  is  true ; 
aud  nothing  will  promote  it  more  than  a  kindly 
sympathy  and  a  salutary  example  on  the  part 

thiseountry.  And  tus  1  will  also  say,  that 
I  have  vWted  no  country  in  Europe— whatever 
temporary  causes  of  irritation  may  from  time 
to  time  exist  on  the  part  of  this  Government 
or  Miat,  in  vriiieh  name  of  an  American 
citizen  is  not  a  direct  pasinort  to  every  good 
olBos  that  a  stranger  can  de^e,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  England. 

In  our  views  of  the  glorious  fbture  that 
aw^ts  our  country,  we  are  too  apt,  perhaps, 
to  turn  our  thoughts  to  its  geopnq>hical  exten- 
sion  as  the  measure  and  the  index  of  progress. 
I  do  not  deny  the  correetness  of  this  idea,  to  a 


certain  extent.  It  is  necessary  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  qualities  of  national  charac¬ 
ter,  that  they  should  be  exhibited  upon  a  grand, 
extensive  scale.  They  cannot  be  formed  aud 
exhibited  within  the  bounds  of  a  petty  State. 
Neither,  sir,  does  this  idea  of  geographical  ex¬ 
tension  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  idea  of 
collision  with  other  powers,  although  it  may, 
perhaps,  by  natural  association,  suggest  it. 
But  1  think  there  need  be  no  fear  that,  sc  far 
as  geographical  extension  is  necessary,  we  shall 
not,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  have  as 
much  of  it  and  as  rapidly  as  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  will  require  or  admit. 

In  Ue  meantime,  ir  we  wish  a  real,  solid, 
substantial  growU,  a  growth  which  cannot  by 
possibility  bmg  us  into  a  collision  with  foreign 
powers,  we  shall  have  it  in  twenty-five  years 
to  our  hearts'  content ;  not  by  the  geographical 
accession  of  dead  acres,  not  by  the  purchase  of 
Cuba,  not  by  the  partition  of  Mexico,  but  by 
the  simple,  peaceful  increase  of  our  population. 

Have  you  considered,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  mysterious  law  .of  our  nature,  which  was 
promulgated  on  the  sixth  day  of  creation — “  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth” 
— that  this  great  law,  in  twenty-five  years  of 
peace  and  nnion— for  it  is  all  wrapped  up  in 
that — will  give  us,  aided  by  foreign  emigration, 
another  America  of  living  men  equal  to  that 
which  we  now  possess? 

Yes,  sir,  so  far  as  living  men  are  concerned, 
it  will  give  us  all  that  the  arm  of  Omnipotence 
could  give  us,  if  it  should  call  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  Pacific  and  join  to  our  western 
border  another  America  as  populous  as  ours. 
And  if,  by  any  stroke  of  power  or  policy,  you 
could  to-morrow  extend  your  jurisdiction  from 
Hudson’s  Bay  to  Cape  Horn,  and  take  into  the 
Union  every  State,  every  Government,  and  all 
their>popalation,  it  would  not  give  you  a  grea¬ 
ter  amount  of  population,  including  your  own, 
than  you  will  have  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
years  by  the  umple  law  of  increase,  aided  by 
immigration  from  Europe. 

Sir,  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  my  children 
may.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas), 
in  all  human  probabilitity,  will  live  to  see  it ; 
and  perhaps  no  one  is  more  likely  than  he  to 
impress  Vis  views  of -public  policy  upon  its 
growing  millions,  and  to  receive  from  them  in 
return  all  the  honors  and  trusts  which  a  grate¬ 
ful  people  can  bestow  upon  those  whom  they 
respect  and  love.  Let  me  abjure  him  then,  sir, 
to  follow  the  generous  impulses  of  his  nature  ; 
and  after  giving,  like  a  true  patriot,  his  first 
affections  to  his  own  country,  let  him  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  comprehend  all  the  ouer  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  earth  within  the  scope  of  his  gener¬ 
ous  consideration,  and,  above  all,  to  cultivate 
the  spirit  and  the  arts  of  peace. 

It  18  the  opposite  spirit — the  spirit  of  military 
aggrandizement  and  conqueeit — ^that  has  forged 
those  chains  of  Europe  which  he  has  so  eloquent¬ 
ly  deplored.  It  is  this  that  brought  down  Asia 
to  the  dust  in  the  morning  of  ue  world,  and 
that  has  kept  her  seated  there  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  ever  since.  This  blasted  Greece.  This 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  Rome.  It  was  not 
the  foreign  enemy  that  laid  the  ax  at  the  root 
of  her  fre^om.  It  was  her  pro-consnis  coming 
home  from  the  sucoesslbl  wars  of  Asia,  gorged 
with  the  gold  of  conquered  provinces.  This 
spirit  of  aggrandizement  and  of  military  con¬ 
quest  has  done  the  same  for  Europe ;  and  will 
it  not  do  it  for  us?  Will  it  not  give  us  vast 
standing  armies,  overshadowing  navies,  colossal 
military  establi^ments,  frigfannl  expenditures, 
contracts,  jobs,  corruption,  which  it  makes  the 
heart  of  a  patriot  sick  to  contemplate  T  How 
can  our  simple  republican  institutions,  our 
popular  elections,  our  annual  or  biennial  choice 
of  those  that  are  to  rule  us,  instead  of  a  heredi¬ 
tary  successioo,  supported  by  pretoiian  guards 
—how  can  they  satmet  under  an  influence  like 
this? 

Do  not  hesitate,  sir  ;  I  counsel  no  pusillani- 
mous  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  HMven  for¬ 
bid!  Providence  has  placed  ns  between  two 
great  world  oceans,  and  we  shall  always  be  a 
maritime  power  of  the  first  order.  Our  com¬ 
merce  alr^y  visits  every  sea,  and  wherever  it 
floats  it  must  be  protected.  Oar  immense  in¬ 


land  frontier  will  always  require  a  considerable- 
army  ;  and  it  should  be  kept  in  the  highest 
state  of  discipline.  The  naval  school  at  Anna¬ 
polis,  and  the  military  school  at  West  Point, 
ought  to  be  the  foster-children  of  the  Republic. 
Our  arsenals  and  our  armories  ought  to  be 
kept  filled  with  every  weapon  and  munition  of 
war.  Every  vulnerable  point  upon  the  coast 
ought  to  w  fortified.  But  while  we  act  upon 
the  maxim,  “  In  peace  prepare  for  war,”  let  us 
also  remember  &at  the  best  preparation  for 
war  is  peace.  This  swells  your  numbers.  This 
augments  your  means.  This  knits  the  sinews 
of  your  strength.  This  covers  you  with  a 
panoply  of  might.  And  then,  if  war  must  come 
in  a  just  cause,  no  foreign  State — no,  sir,  not 
all  combined — can  send  forth  an  adversary  that 
yon  need  fear  to  encounter. 

But,  sir,  give  us  these  twentv-flve  years  of 
peace.  I  do  believe,  sir,  that  this  coming  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  is  to  be  the  most  important  in 
our  whole  history.  I  do  beseech  you  to  let  us 
have  these  twenty-five  years,  at  least,  of  peace. 
Let  these  fertile  wastes  be  filled  up  with  swarm¬ 
ing  millions ;  let  this  tide  of  immigration  from 
Europe  go  on;- let  the  steamer,  me  canal, ^e 
railway,  and  especially  let  this  great  Pacific 
Railway  subdue  these  mighty  distances  and 
bring  this  vast  extension  into  a  span.  Let  us 
pay  back  the  ingots  of  California  gold  with 
bare  of  Atlantic  iron.  Let  agriculture  clothe 
our  vast  wastes  with  waving-  plenty.  Let  the 
industrial  and  mechanic  arts  erect  their  peace¬ 
ful  fortresses  at  the  water-falls.  And  then,  sir, 
in  the  train  of  this  growing  population,  let  the 
printing-office,  the  lecture-room,  the  village 
school-house,  and  the  village  church,  be  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  country.  And  in  these  twenty- 
five  years  we  shall  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  na¬ 
tional  prosperty  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  yet  within  the 
reach  of  a  sober,  practical  contemplation.” 


WOFIEN  OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

The  following  comparison  is  made  by  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  her  new  book  entitled  “  Sunny  Memo¬ 
ries  of  Foreign  Lands” : — 

<‘A  lady  asked  me  this  evening  what  1 
thought  of  the  beautv  of  the  ladies  of  the 
English  aristocracy :  me  was  a  Scotch  lady,  by 
the  bye ;  so  the  question  was  a  fair  one.  1  re¬ 
plied,  that  certamly  report  had  not  exagge^ 
M  their  charms.  Then  came  a  home  question 
— ^how  the  ladies  of  England  compared  with 
the  ladies  of  America.  ‘  Now  for  it,  patriot¬ 
ism,’  said  I  to  myself ;  and,  invoking  to  my 
aid  certain  fair  saints  of  my  own  country, 
whose  faces  I  distinctly  remembefbd,  I  assur^ 
her  that  I  had  never  seen  more  beautiful  wo¬ 
men  than  I  had  in  America.  Grieved  was  I  to 
be  obliged  to  add,  ‘  but  your  ladies  keep  their 
beauty  much  later  and  longer.’  This  fact 
stares  one  in  the  face  in  every  company; 
one  meets  ladies  past  fifty,  glowing,  radiant 
and  blooming,  with  a  freshness  of  complexion 
and  fhllness  of  outline  refreshing  to  contem- 

£late.  What  caa  be  the  reason?  Tell  us, 
[uses  and  Graces,  what  can  it  be  ?  Is  it  the 
conservative  power  of  sea-fogs  and  eoal-smoke 
—the  same  cause  that  keeps  the  turf  green, 
and  makes  tbo  holly  and  ivy  flourish  ?  How 
comes  it  that  our  married  ladies  dwindle,  fade, 
and  grow  thin — that  their  noses  incline  to 
sharpuess,  and  their  elbows  to  angularity,  just 
at  the  time  of  life  when  their  island  sisters 
round  out  into  a  comfortable  and  becoming  am¬ 
plitude  aud  fullness?  If  it  is  the  fog  and  the 
sea-coal,  why,  then,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  never 
come  up  with  them.  But  perhaps  there  may 
be  other  caqgcs  why  a  country  wbi^^tarts 
some  of  the  most  be^ifnl  girls  in^flptorld 
produces  so  few  beautiful  women.  IBPe  not 
our  close-heated  stove-rooms  something  to  do 
with  it?  Have  not  the  immense  amount  of  hot 
biscuits,  hot  corn,  cakes,  and  other  compounds 
got  up  with  the  acrid  poison  of  saleratus,  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it?  Above  all,  has  not  our 
cliinate,  with  its  alternate  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  a  tendency  to  induce  habits  of  in-door 
indOMiisst  GUzMte,  eertidnly,  has  a  great 
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deal  to  do  with  it ;  oan  is  evidentlj  more  try- 1 
ing  and  more  ezhansting  ;  and  because  it  is  so, 
we  should  not  pile  upon  its  back  errors  of  dress 
and  diet  wbicn  are  avoided  by  our  neighbors. 
They  keep  their  beauty,  bcoause  they  keep  their 
health.  It  has  been  as  remarkable  as  anything 
to  me,  since  I  have  been  here,  that  I  do  not 
eonstantlv,  as  at  home,  hear  one  and  another 
spoken  of  as  in  miserable  health,  as  very  deli¬ 
cate,  etc.  Health  seems  to  be  the  rule,  and 
not  the  exception.  For  my  part,  I  must  say, 
the  most  favorable  omen  mat  I  know  of  for 
female  beauty  in  America  is  the  multiplication 
of  water-cure  establishments,  where  our  ladies, 
if  they  get  nothing  else,  do  gain  some  ideas  as 
to  the  necessity  of  fresh  air,  reg^ilar  exercise, 
simple  diet,  and  the  laws  of  hygiene  in  gene¬ 
ral.” 


OOETHE  AND  THE  SATANIC  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY. 

The  following  article  will  command  atten¬ 
tion  for  its  bold  and  manly  criticism  upon  one 
of  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  past  and  pass¬ 
ing  century,  as  well  as  for  its  scholastic  ability 
and  wholesome  philosophy.  It  is  from  that 
ably-conducted  and  high-toned  paper,  the  JV’a- 
tional  Intelligencer,  and  was  called  out  by  the 
appearance  of  a  volume  from  the  press  of  the 
London  publisher,  H.  G.  Bohn,  comprising 
“Novels  and  Tales,”  by  Goethe;  “Elective 
Affinities ;”  “  The  Sorrows  of  Werther,”  etc. 

This  book,  says  the  Intelligencer,  does  not 
furnish  us  with  a  very  good  text  on  which  to 
expatiate  in  praise  of  the  many-sided  genius  of 
Germany.  Not  to  be  an  admirer  of  Goethe 
would  be,  we  opine,  to  write  ourselves  down 
incontinently  among  the  “critical  incapables,” 
who  came  in  for  so  large  a  share  of  Goethe’s 
contemptuous  depreciation  during  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  his  autocracy  in  the  German  literary 
world.  We  have  on  more  occasions  than  onrf, 
for  the  sake  of  our  own  credit,  borne  a  feeble 
testimony  to  the  wonderfiil  abilities  and  talents 
of  this  great  unapproachable  in  Teutonic  anthor- 
diip.  We  are  not,  we  trust,  wholly  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  hie  geleibtet  DeuUek ;  we  stand 
in  due  awe  before  the  gigantic  shadow  of  his 
fame ;  we  acknowledge  the  matchless  richness  of 
an  intellect  which  no  literary  profusion  seemed 
capable  of  exhausting ;  and  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  with  our  short  line  and  empty  backet, 
we  have  sought  to  draw  water  from  the  deep 
wells  of  his  poesy.  And  yet,  to  our  shame  be 
it  confessed,  we  have  no  ambition  to  be  classed 
among  the  adoring  Ghebers  who  have  wor¬ 
shipped  this  sun  of  the  German  literary  firma¬ 
ment  until  their  eyes  have  been  blinded  to  his 
spots  the  excess  of  his  light.  We  know  it  is 
conddered  very  captious  to  complain  of  spots 
in  a  sun ;  but  if  these  maeulm  are  so  huge  and 
■ombre  as  occasionally  to  make  the  light  that 
Is  aa  orb  darkness,  we  are  certainly  not 
required  to  deny  the  reaUiy  -«t  such  “dim 
eclipser” 

Goethe’s  genius,  despite  of  its  original  bright¬ 
ness,  wps  sometimes  “  shorn  of  its  beams.” 
There  are  ofaecorations  in  the  great  German 
“  illustration,”  which  ail  of  his  commentators 
and  admirers  have  never  been  able  to  clear  up, 
wit^^^  twinkling  rush-lights,  and  the  pother 
whi^Rhey  have  raised  about  Goethe’s  dark 
sayings,  reminds  ns  always  of  an  African  vil¬ 
lage  beating  tin  pans  and  kettle  drums  when¬ 
ever  the  sun  is  eclipsed. 

The  works  of  Goethe  comprised  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  as  we  read  in  the  preface,  are 
entirely  new  translations,  made  expressly  for 


the  series  of  “  German  Classical  Works  ”  which 
find  their  place,  from  time  to  time,  in  “  Bohn’s 
Standard  Library.”  The  “  Sorrows  of  Werther,” 
it  seems,  notwithstanding  tiie  great  popularity 
of  that  lachrymose  volume,  have  never  been 
rendered  into  English  directly  from  the  Ger¬ 
man.  Our  grandmothers  will  be  sorry  to  learn 
that  the  “dear  book,”  over  which,  in  their 
young  days  they  peaked  and  pined,  and  shed 
delicious  tears,  was,  after  all,  a  spurious  article, 
having  been  done  into  English  from  a  dilated 
edition  in  the  French,  insomuch  that  this  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  translation  is  pronounced  by  the 
editor  of  the  present  volume  as  but  a“  faint  and 
garbled  version  ”  of  the  original,  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  we  suppose,  with  champagne  in  decan¬ 
ters,  or  Milton  in  Monsieur  ^lille’s  ihymea 
If  there  are  in  the  Sorrows  of  Werther,  as  they 
are  recorded  in  the  original,  “atone  of  strength 
and  a  sarcastic  emphasis,”  intermingled  with 
“  touches  of  painful  thought,  and  glimpses  of 
a  philosophy  deep  as  it  is  bitter,”  it  is  surely 
a  great  pity  that  the  English  public  should  not 
have  found  it  out  before  the  book  itself  had 
become  obsolete  and  the  Sorrows  of  Werther 
had  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  Sor¬ 
rows  of  our  Uncle  Tom. 

The  “  Elective  Affinities,”  we  are  further 
informed,  has  been  “  executed  by  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  the  literary  world,  who  doe*  not 
with  hi*  name  to  appear.”  All  who  have  read 
the  Wahlverwandtaehaften  in  the  original  will 
not  be  surprised  that  any  decent  Eng^hman 
who  has  not  applied  for  a  divorce  from  m  wife, 
or  who  is  yet  unconvicted  of  bigamy,  shouid 
“  not  wish  his  name  to  appear  ”  as  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  that  treatise,  though  they  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  thai^  one  who  has  modesty  enough  to  be 
ashamed  of  a  “  literary  job  ”  should  hire  him¬ 
self  for  the  performance  of  any  publisher’s  dirty 
work. 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  this 
compilation  of  German  Tales  comprises  the 
quintessence  of  German  sentimentalism  as  dis¬ 
tilled  by  the  master-hand  of  Goethe.  We  sup¬ 
pose  this  instalment  of  his  sentimental  prose 
will  soon  be  followed  by  a  similar  instalment 
of  his  sentimental  poetry,  in  which,  doubtless, 
the  “  Clavigo,”  "  Stella,”  and  “  Geshwistem  ” 
will  occupy  the  first  place,  all  “  executed  ”  by 
another  gentleman  “who  does  not  wish  his 
name  to  appear.”  Indeed,  we  think  it  is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  has  not  procured  “  new  transla¬ 
tions  ”  of  those  dramas,  and  had  them  bound 
up  with  the  present  collection.  The  book  would 
then  have  furnished  us  with  an  ample  theme 
for  discussing  the  phenomena  of  German  senti¬ 
mentalism  in  its  most  distinctive  phases,  and  its 
highest  developments. 

German  Literature,  with  all  its  boasted  origi¬ 
nality,!*  a  Uteratura which,  in  all  its.  depart¬ 
ments,  has  received  its  fint  breath  flrom  the 
spirit  of  imitation.  This,  ws  know,  is  a  gene-'' 
ral  charge,  which  may  be  deemed  to  lie  against 
the  literatures  of  all  the  modem  nations^  the 
roots  of  which  are  planted  by  the  side  of  ftose 
integri^fonteo  which  first  welled  up  from  the 
soil  of  ancient  Greece ;  'but  the  observation  & 
sqiiecially  applicable  to  the  most  reoent  of  them 
all,  to  that  of  Germany,  and  indeed  the  fhet  is 
at  once  authenticated  and  explained  by  refer¬ 
ring  it,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  to  the 
recency  itself  of  German  culture.  That  the 
literature  of  Germany  should  be  preeminently 


original,  was  simply  impossible  from  the  force 
of  circamstanoes,  and^from  the  very  manner  of 
its  evolution ;  and  that  it  has  become  preemi¬ 
nently  a  literature  of  refinements  and  abstrac¬ 
tions  is  also  nothing  more  than  the  necessary 
result  of  its  date  in  time  and  its  place  in  his¬ 
tory.  The  sentimental  nook  in  this  refining 
literature  is  that  which  to-day  we  inropose  to 
pass  in  hurried  review. 

And  France,  we  might  be  sure,  at  once,  was 
the  foyer  from  which  German  sentimentalism 
has  been  derived ;  that  France  which  was  the 
foster-mother  of  such  men  as  Manpertius  and 
Diderot,  of  Helvetius  mid  Cr6billon  the  younger, 
of  Rousseau  “the  inimitable,”  and  a  host  of 
such  small  fry  as  the  Dorats  and  Pirons  and 
Moncrifs  of  a  brilliant  but  infamous  era  in 
French  history ;  the  era  when  La  Religiewe 
took  the  place  of  the  breviary,  when  the  Sopha 
in  French  taught  a  quite  different  morality  from 
Cowper’s  “  Sopha  ”  in  English  ;  when  the  JVow- 
velle  Heloue  was  put  under  the  pillow  of  each 
“  wan  sleeper,”  as  the  last  book  to  be  read  by 
night,  and  the  first  to  be  read  by  day ;  the  era 
when  paleness  became  fashionable,  so  that  pea¬ 
sant  girls  painted  themselves  white,  and  Pari¬ 
sian  elegante*  starved  themselves  thin  and 
drank  vineg^ar  in  order  to  look  like  the  “  divine 
Julie,”  of  Jean  Jacques.  These  were  the  men 
who  in  France  developed  every  possible  phase 
of  the  “  Satanic  Literature,”  and  who  have  be¬ 
queathed  to  posterity  the  heritage  of  such  ^ 
“rabble  rout”  of  authors  as  Paul  de  Koc^ 
Eugene  Sue,  and  George  Sand.  In  those  days 
the  learned  disquisitions  of  a  Helvetius,  and 
sometimes  of  even  a  Buffon,  were  interlarded 
with  voluptuous  comments,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  spice  of  piquancy  and  an  air  of  gentility 
insomuch  that  the  scientific  treatises  of  that 
period  were  not  much  removed  from  a  likeness 
to  those  prurient  and  infectious  volumes  which 
we  sometimes  see  advertised  in  the  lowest  class 
of  newspapers  as  “  books  to  be  read  only  by 
married  people,  or  those  intending  soon  to 
marry.”  If  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  own,  and  a  “  genteel  society  ”  to 
read  it,  we  fancy  those  ancients  had  not  much 
advantage  in  a  refined  profligacy  over  the 
modems  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France. 

Rousseau,  of  course,  is  just  as  legitimately 
the  Patriarch  of  this  “  gospel  ”  of  corruption,  as 
was  Voltaire  of  the  Philosophic  Church.  Goethe, 
as  a  sentimental  writer,  is  but  a  GermanUed 
reproductimi  of  Jean  Jacques.  The  “Truth 
and  Poetry  of  My  Life  ”  and  “  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter’s  Apprentioeship,”  so  (ar  as  it  represents 
the  character  oS  Goethe,  may  be  oflbet  against 
the  “  Confessioas  ”  of  the  French  evangelist ; 
and,  to  speak  from  the  book  before  us,  the 
Young  Wither,  with  his  “deep,  pure  senti¬ 
ments  ”  and  “  keen  penetration,”  might  pass 
for  a  type,  without  being  nnsexed,  of  the  “  divine 
ialje,”  while  she  critical^  analyzes  her  senti¬ 
mental 

aoMcfc  apparently  as  Innocent  as'vusYMC**” 
metaphysics  of  a  Ninon.de  I’Enolos  were  anda- 
aioua  '  >• 

But  the  eeatiiatttaliem  (A  the  German  imita¬ 
tors  is  a  eeinething  worse,  a  “lower  deep,” 
than  that  ot  the  Frach  herd.  It  is  a  German 
himself  who  has  said  that  if  Goethe,  and  all  his 
countless  sentimental  followers  in  Germany  had 
only  treated  their  eflbminate  heroes  as  Voltaire 
and  Cr^billon  did  theirs — that  is,  as  libertines. 
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fops,  or  Toluptuaries — nothiag  so  bsd  might  be 
said  against  them  ;  bat,  as  it  is  added,  we  have 
unfortunatelj-  the  reproach  to  make  that 
they  portray  these  weaklings  as  the  very  types 
of  manhood,  while  they  conceal  the  intrinsic 
worthlessness  of  their  favorite  characters  by 
every  means  of  glittering  and  gaudy  show ;  so 
that  the  deluded  reader  never  looks  upon 
them  as  despicable  fools,  which  they  really  are, 
but  considers  them  as  exceedingly  interesting, 
nay,  even  as  sainted  personages.  We  know  it 
is  Wolfgang  Menzel  who  makes  this  criticism, 
and  he  always  dissects  Goethe  with  a  meat-ax 
instead  of  a  scalpel ;  but  he  has  not  overshot 
the  mark  in  any  of  his  animadversions  on 
Goethe’s  wishy-washy  sentimentality. 

For  instance,  in  the  “Elective  Affinities,” 
the  central  figures  whom  Goethe  has  depicted 
as  his  chosen  ideals  are,  Eldward  and  Ottilie, 
for  the  Captain  and  Charlotte  are  not  much 
more  than  the  make-weights  of  the  story.  The 
plot  of  the  tale  is  ample,  and,  as  might  or  might 
not  be  inferred  from  its  title,  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  force  of  sentimental  attractions 
by  the  analogies  of  chemistry,  and  shows  how 
prettily  and  compulsively  lidward  combines 
with  his  wife’s  niece,  Ottilie,  and  how  his  wife 
Charlotte,  being  thus  disengaged  from  her 
base  husband,  forms,  by  elective  affinity,  a  new 
compound  with  the  Captain,  while  a  divorced 
Count  and  a  Baroness  illustrate  the  same  princi- 
|Ae  of  sentimental  chemistry  in  the  side  scenes 
%f  the  narrative  and  on  a  minor  scale.  A  sen¬ 
timental  husband  who  forswears  his  marriage 
vow  is  the  hero,  and  a  sentimental  damsel  who 
keeps  a  diary  and  accepts  the  addresses  of  a 
married  man,  is  the  heroine  of  this  tale.  And 
yet  over  all  the  moral  obliquity  and  essential 
depravity  of  such  abominations  is  spread  an 
atmosphere  of  paradisean  innocence  and  purity 
as  though  the  Circean  genius  of  the  writer 
sought  to  conceal  the  bestial  shapes  of  his  en¬ 
chantments  in  a  cloud  of  incense.  And  it  is  of 
such  a  book  that  Goethe  was  pleased  to  say,  in 
mockery  as  we  must  think  of  his  too  credulous 
admirers,  that  it  is  “  a  homage  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  conjugal  tie and  such  it  doubtless  is 
as  much  as  Tom  Paine’s  “  Age  of  Reason”  is  a 
“  homage”  to  Christianity  ;  or,  to  diversify  the 
illustration,  as  truly  as  the  ethics  of  fillibuster- 
ism  are  a  “  homage”  to  the  sanctity  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  If  to  represent  subordination  to 
duty  and  obedience  to  moral  obligation  as 
inconsistent  with  the  full  and  healthy  develop¬ 
ment  of  man’s  being  is  a  “  homage”  to  anything 
else  but  what  has  been  openly  called  the  “  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  senses,”  we  must  confess  our 
obtuseness  is  so  great  that  we  cannot  discern  a 
morality  so  abstruse  and  recondite. 

But  Werther — what  shall  be  said  of  the 
“  Young  Werther  t”  Surely  tiie  book  which  is 
represented  to  have  drawn  tears  enough  to  tom 
at  least,  let  us  say,  a  coffee-mill  ^  a  book^^Mn^- 
all  Euro^  ki^A't^ch  Napoleon 

said,  carried  with  him  in  his  campaigns ; 
a  book  which  created  A  swarm^of  imitations, 
“tiuck  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,”  (and  as 
worthleas  too;)  a  book  for ^ which,  as  Dr. 
Doering  says,  Goethe  was  “aln;ost  deified” 
directly  after '^its^  appearance ;  such  a  book 
doubtless  must  be  admitted  to  be  every  way 
admirable.  And  this  wonderful  work  issued 
from  Goethe’s  teeming  brain  with  a  fluency 
equally  wonderful,  having  been,  according  to 


his  own  statement,  the  offepring  of  only  four 
weeks’  labor,  and  that  too  without  his  having 
any  “  special  plan  before  his  mind,  or  without 
his  having  elaborated  any  of  its  special  parts” 
— a  statement  which,  with  our  estimation  of 
the  romance,  we  find  every  way  credible.  Our 
opinion  of  Werther  might  be  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Lessing,  a  critic  quite  competent  and 
willing  to  do  full  justice  to  his  subject,  but  we 
do  not  think  he  goes  half  far  enough  in  his  ridi¬ 
cule  and  refuobation  of  such  sentimental  trash 
and  ribald  nonsense.  The  “  Sorrows  of  Wer¬ 
ther”  seem  to  us  about  as  natural  and  admirable 
in  prose  as  a  string  of  Portuguese  Saudades  in 
verse,  and  if  we  knew  of  anything  more 
unnatural  and  nauseating  than  these,  we  would 
put  it  in  their  place/ 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
origin  of  this  celebrated  fiction.  Fortunately 
we  are  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark  by  the  writer 
himself  as  to  the  sources  of  its  inspiratiqn. 
Goethe,  it  seems,  bad  been  reflecting  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Hamlet,  on  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  committing  suicide.  While 
in  this  state  of  thought,  into  which  he  had  been 
precipitated  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  too 
dilatory  courtship  of  one  Miss  Charlotte  Buff, 
who,  finding  Goethe  little  disposed  to  pass  from 
the  play  of  the  true  lover  to  the  denouement 
of  the  faithful  husband,  had  engaged  herself  to 
another  and  more  matter-of-fact  suitor,  he 
heard  of  a  friend — it  was  “  Young  Jerusalem,” 
well  jmown  to  all  readers  of  the  “  Truth  and 
Poet  *’  as  he  of  the  blue  frock,  buff  waistcoat, 
buff  breeches,  and  brown-top  boots — who,  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  into  a  similar  predicament  by  the 
bad  management  of  his  affaire  ke  ceeur,  had 
most  resolutely  and  magnanimouslj^Bhnffled  off 
his  mortal  coil  rather  than  any  longer  bear  the 
fardel  of  de.spised  love.  The  similarity  of  his 
disappointment  with  that  of  the  junior  member 
of  the  Jei-usalem  family,  very  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  to  Goethe  the  propriety  of  seeking  a 
similar  relief  from  his  inconsolable  sorrows; 
but  whether  it  was  that  his  courage  failed  him, 
though  he  tells  us  he  long  kept  a  “rich  and 
highly  polished  dagger”  close  to  his  bed-side 
o’nights  lor  the  consummation  of  his  desperate 
resolution,  or  whether  it  was  because,  as  he 
confesses,  he  had  by  this  time  become  deeply 
enamored  of  Madame  La  Roche’s  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  had  jmt  been  married,  certain  it  is 
that  Goethe  did  not  imitate  the  romantic  hero¬ 
ism  and  fidelity  of  “Young  Jerusalem.”  He 
did  a  worse  thing ;  he  wrote  the  “  Sorrows  of 
Werther.” 

Such  was  the  genesis  of  this  great  produc¬ 
tion,  a  work  which  the  author  tells  us  was  bo- 
gotten  “  in  that  glow  of  passion  which  makes  no 
distinction  between  truth  and  fiction ;”  that  is, 
as  we  please  to  understand  him,  Goethe  nieaiiB 
to  assure  that  he  eonq^t  to  portray  in  Young 
■^^TcTiSer* all  that  was  “truth”  with  regard  to 
his  friend  Jerusalem,  just  as  faithfully  as  if  it 
had  not  been  all  “  fiction,”  as  far  as  he  was 
really  concerned.  At  any  rate,  it  must  have 
been  a  great  relief  to  him  to  unbosom  his  sor- 
fows  to  the  world.  He  wept  for  the  press  and 
wiped.  his  eyes  with  the  public,  as  Curran  said 
of  Byron.  He  did  not  commit  suicide  himself, 
but  put  up  to  it  many  a  German  swain  of 
weaker  head  but  stronger  nerve  than  himself, 
by  showing,  in  the  case  of  Werther,  how  good 
and  brave  a  thing  R  was  ^  h^QW  out  one’s 


brains  with  powder  and  ball  when  crossed  in 
love.  The  number  of  such  suicides  is,  rather 
triumphantly  than  otherwisef  quoted  by 
Goethe’s  admirers  as  a  proof  of  the  furor  with 
which  the  book  was  received,  and,  par  eonae- 
quent,  of  its  writer’s  wonderful  genius  and 
ability. 

The  sentimental  whining  of  the  weakling 
hero  of  this  story  seems  to  us  of  that  prurient 
effeminate  type  which  might  beseem  a  forlorn 
Don  Juan,  who  had  by  some  accident  bathed  in 
the  fabled  fountain  of  Salmacis,  and  who  had 
quaffed  its  “obscene  waters,”  as  Ovid  calls 
them,  until  every  spark  of  manliness  had  been 
quenched  in  his  soul.  We  are  loth  to  avow  our 
belief  that  Goethe,  like  Byron,  was  his  own 
ideal  in  the  portraiture  of  his  favorite  charac¬ 
ters;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  Werther  and 
Clavigo,  Egmont,  and  Wilhelm  Meister,  Edward 
of  Elective  Affinities,  and  the  “  glorious”  Faust, 
are  each  and  all  so  many  different  likenesses  of. 
the  great  many-sided  genius. 

Niebuhr  used  to  call  Goethe’s  “  Wilhelm 
Meister,”  a  “  menagerie  of  tame  animals.”  The 
expression  is  most  characteristic,  and  if  we 
might  expand  the  thought  we  would  say  that 
Goethe  himself  was  a  sort  of  Sardanapalus  in 
tame  life,  with  all  the  passive  qualities  but 
none  of  the  active  virtues  of  that  Sybarite 
prince.  Goethe  was  in  heart  and  life  an 
epicurean  philosopher.  Daring  his  whole  career 
he  acted  on  the  principles  of  a  refined  selfishness, 
denying  himself  no  intellectual  or  sensuous 
gratification  which  his  mind  or  body  craved. 
This  mental  and  physical  habitude  he  explained 
and  justified  by  calling  it  nothing  more  than  a 
harmless  “resolution  to  preserve  his  internal 
nature  according  to  its  peculiarities,  and  to  let 
external  nature  influence  him  according  to  its 
qualities.”  This,  when  translated  from  the 
Goethean  dialect  into  plain  English,  means. 
Don’t  deny  your  sentient  being  the  full  play  of 
all  its  appetites ;  and  least  of  all  put  a  check 
upon  them  from  any  absurd  fear  of  God  or 
Devil.  (See  the  “  Faust”  paseim.) 

This  disposition  to  enjoy  life  in  all  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  its  indulgences  was  illustrated  in 
Goethe’s  political  career.  Daring  that  time  of 
“Storm  and  Pressure”  when  Napoleon  was 
riding  rough-shod  over  prostrate  Germany,  the 
poet  and  sage  of  Weimar  looked  on  in  philoso¬ 
phic  indifference,  incapable  of  any  greater  exer¬ 
tion  than  that  involved  in  faithfully  keeping 
up  his  semi-literary,  semi-amatory  correspon¬ 
dence  with  half-a-dozen  old  ladies,  and  in  super¬ 
intending  the  management  of  the  Weimar 
theatre.  We  confess  whenever  we  think  of 
Goethe  we  are  constrained  to  absolve  Plato 
from  all  censure  in  his  inexorable  exelurion  of 
the  poete  from  «ny  place  in  his  ideal  repub¬ 
lic.  '  * 

We  have  much  more  to  say  on  a  subject  like 
Goethe ;  but  having  already  ruined  qpr  repu¬ 
tation  with  his  American  admirers,  and  having 
written  ourselves  down  n  PhiUater  (i.  e.  a  Snob) 
in  the  estimation  of  any  German  patriot 
whose  eye  this  paper  may  chance  to  we 
bid  an  ^upt  adieu  to  our  theme  for^re  pre¬ 
sent,  witbout,  however,  promising  never  again 
to  repeat  such  irrevSrenee  as  we  have  been 
guilty  of  to-day,  if  we  are  ever  provoked  to  it 
by  any  mere  “  new  translations”  in  the  line  of 
German  sentimentalism  and  “  romanticism 
turned  topsy-turvy.” 
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SOURCES  OF  THE  HUDSON.  j 

Our  engraving  here  presents  a  fine  view  on  j 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson  river.  The 
scenery  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  where  this 
noble  river  takes  its  rise,  is  very  wild  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  presents  an  inviting  field  for  the 
tourist  in  the  hot  summer  months.  Hudson 
river,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  navig¬ 
able  waters,  is  the  most  important  river  in  the 
country,  at  least  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  The  river  was  discovered  in  1609,  by 
the  distinguished  navigator,  Hendrick  Hudson, 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  navigable  for  large 
ships  to  the  city  of  Hudson,  118  miles  fl'om  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  for  sloops  and  steamers 
to  Albany  and  Troy,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  ft'om  its  mouth.  The  whole  length  of  the 
river  is  about  three  hundred  miles.  It  has 
several  tributary  streams,  the  largest  of  which 
is  the  Mohawk.  The  “  Highlands  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,”  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  New  York,  have 
been  a  familiar  phrase  on  the  page  of  history 
since  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  Here  the 
river  cuts  its  way  through  rugged  hills  and 
mountains,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
fourteen  hundred  feet.  This  river  has  the 
honor  of  witnessing  the  first  steamboat  naviga¬ 
tion.  Robert  Fulton  made  his  trial  trip  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  in  his  steamer  “  Fulton” 
in  1808. 

- ^  - 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  NORTM91EN. 

A  Kn9|(volume  of  384  pages,  entitled  “  Ram¬ 
bles  in  Inland,”  Pliny  Miles,  has  just  been 
published  by  Charles  B.  Norton,  New  York, 
which  we  have  found  sointeresting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  that  we  are  induced  to  present  some 
extracts  firom  it  to  our  readers.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  upon 
a  region  comparatively  but  little  known.  The 


author  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  the 
“Great  Exhibition,”  and  designing  to  spend 
some  time  in  travel,  he  looked  over  the  map  of 
the  world  to  find  some  spot  that  was  not  as 
stale  as  a  twice  told  tale.  At  last  his  eye  fell 
upon  Iceland,  and  his  mind  was  made  up.  “Ice¬ 
land  was  the  shining  bit  of  glacier,  the  one 
piece  of  virgin  ore,  the  solitary  lump  of  un¬ 
licked  lava,  and  straightway  to  Iceland  he 
went.”  His  object  in  preparing  the  book  has  | 
been  “  to  present  a  readable  and  truthful  nay- 1 
rative,  to  create  some  interest  in  the  people, 
the  literature,  and  the  productions  of  the  lonely  j 
isle  of  the  North.”  His  object,  thus  expressed,  I 
has  certainly  been  well  accomplished.  We 
copy  a  coupl#  of  chapters,  giving  an  interest¬ 
ing  glance  at  the  Scandinavian  Mythology, 
which  resembles  in  some  respects  the  Mythology 
of  the  Greeks,  but  more  frequently  reminds  one  I 
of  the  legends  of  the  North  American  Indians,  j 

The  mythology  of  the  Northmen  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  their  literature,  that ' 
any  notice  of  the  one  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  other.  The  whole 
system  is  as  complicated  and  ingenious,  and 
quite  as  interesting,  as  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  At  the  dawning  of  time, 
according  to  the  Scandinavian  theory,  there 
were  two  primitive  worlds, — ^Muspell,  or  Mus- 
pelheim,  and  Niflhcim.  Muspell  was  located  in 
the  south,  or  above ;  and  Niflheim,  belM,  or  in 
the  north.  Muspell  is  the  world  of  light  and 
fire.  On  its  border,  guarding  it,  sits  Surtur, 
the  god  of  the  flaming  sword,  and  chief  of  the 
chaotic  demons.  At  the  period  of  Ragnarok,  or 
end  of  time,  Surtur  comes  forth  with  his  flaming 
falchion,  enters  the  last  great  battle,  vanquishes 
all  the  gods,  and  consumes  the  universe  with 
fire.*  Niflheim,  or  the  world  below,  is  the  re¬ 
gion  of  cold  and  darkness ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  is  the  fountain  Hvergelmir,  from  which 
flow  twelve  rivers.  Between  Muspell,  above, 
and  Niflheim,  below,  was  a  wide  chaotic /space, 
known  as  Ginnungagap.  In  this  space,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  earth  was  formed  and  peopled. 
The  part  of  Ginnungagap  towards  the  north. 


was  filled  with  vast  piles  of  congealed  vapor 
from  the  rivers  of  Niflheim.  The  part  towards 
the  south  was  full  of  sparks  from  Muspell.f 
When  the  congealed  vapor  was  met  by  the  heat 
and  sparks,  it  melted  into  drops ;  and,  “  by  the  ,j 
might  of  him  who  sent  the  heat,”  the  drop: 
quickened  into  life,  and  put  on  human  form. 
This  being  so  made,  was  called  Ymir ;  and  froi 
him  the  Frost-giants  are  decended.  There  was 
also  formed  from  the  drops  of  vapor,  a  cow 
named  Andhnmla,  and  on  the  milk  of  this  cow 
Ymir  subsisted.  From  the  stones  that  the  cow 
licked,  there  sprang  a  man  who  was  endowed 
with  agility,  power,  and  beauty.  This  man  was 
called  Bur,  and  he  had  a  son  named  Bor,  who 
took  for  his  wife  Besla,  the  daughter  of  the  giant 
Bdlthom.  Bor  had  three  sons,  Odin,  Yili,  and 
Ve  ;  though  the  two  latter  are  usually  consi¬ 
dered  as  attributes  of  Odin  himself.  The  sons 
of  Bor  slew  the  giant  Ymir ;  and  so  much  blood 
flowed  from  his  body,  that  all  the  race  of  Frost- 
giants  were  drowned  in  it,  except  one — ^Bergel- 
mir — who,  with  his  wife,  escaped  on  board  of  his 
bark.  From  these  two  all  the  Frost-giants,  or 
race  of  Jotuns,  are  descended.^ 

The  sons  of  Bor  draj^d  the  body  of  Ymir 
into  the  middle  of  Ginnungagap,  and  from  it 
formed  the  eeuth.  From  his  blood  they  made 
the  ocean,  which  encompassed  the  earth  on 
every  side,  like  a  broad  ring.  Out  of  his  flesh 
they  made  the  land,  and  from  his  bones  the 
mountains ;  from  his  hair  they  formed  the  trees, 
and  with  his  teeth  and  jaws,  smd  some  pieces  of 
broken  bones,  they  made  stones  and  pebbles. 
Of  his  skull  they  formed  the  arched  heavens, 
whioh  they  raised  over  the  earth ;  and  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  like  four  sentries 
on  the  watch,  they  placed  four  dwarfs, — East, 
West,  North,  and  South — and  there  they  keep 
their  places,  and  bear  up  the  sky.  The  brains 
of  Ymir  they  threw  into  the  air,  and  of  these 
the  clouds  were  formed.  The  earth,  or  Midgard, 
was  represented  as  level  and  circular,  and  mid¬ 
way  between  Muspell,  above,  and  Niflheim. 
below.  Around  the  outer  edge,  next  to  the 
ocean,  the  sons  of  Bor  raised  a  bulwark  of 
Ymir’s  eyebrows,  as  a  protection  against  the 
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Jotons.  Onteide  of  Midgmrd, -flows  the  great 
ocean,  and  beyond  this,  in  another  circle,  is 
Jotnnheim,  the  land  of  the  Jotnns,  a  rough 
mountain  waste. 

One  of  the  most  intricate  and  sublime  con¬ 
ceptions,  is  the  myth  of  the  ash  Yggdrasill. 
This  tree  is  ^ical  of  nature,  and  intimately 
cmmected  with  and  partly  supporting  the  earth. 
The  branches  of  this  tree  extend  over  the  whole 
world,  and  reach  above  heaven.  It  has  three 
roots,  which  are  very  wide  asunder.  One 
springs  from  the  region  of  the  Frost-giants,  in 
Jotunheim ;  the  second,'  from  Niflheim ;  and 
the  third  is  in  heaven.  The  second  root,  in 
Niflheim,  is  gnawed  by  the  great  dragon 
Nidhogg ;  and  under  it  is  the  fountain  Hvergel- 
mir,  whence  flow  the  twelve  great  rivers.  Un¬ 
der  the  root  of  the  ash  that  is  in  heaven,  is  the 
holy  Urdar  fount,  where  the  gods  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment.  Under  the  root  in  Jotunheim  is  Mimir’s 
well,  and  in  this  well  wisdom  lies  concealed. 
All  who  desire  wLsdonn  or  knowledge,  must 
drink  of  the  water  of  this  well.  The  Jotuns 
are  represented  as  older  than  the  gods,  and  in 
consequence  they  look  deeper  into  the  past 
For  this  reason,  the  gods  must  go  to  the  Jotuns 
for  knowledge.  Odin  came  to  Mimir  one  day, 
and  asked  for  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
well ;  but  Mimir  would  not  furnish  it,  till  he 
left  one  of  his  eyes  in  pledge.  In' the  branches 
of  the  ash  sits  an  eagle  that  knows  many  things ; 

.  and  the  squirrel  Ratatosk  runs  up  and  down 
^the  tree,  bearing  the  words  of  strife  between 
■be  eagle  and  the  dragon  Niddhogg  at  the 
Hoot.  Four  harts  run  over  the  branches  of  the 
'tree,  and  bite  off  the  buds. 

From  earth  to  heaven  is  a  bridge  called 
Bifrat,  or  the  rainbow.  Over  this  bridge  the 
gods  ride  on  horseback,  every  day,  going  to  and 
from  their  judgment-seat  in  heaven.  Their 
horses  all  have  names.  The  most  celebrated  is 
Sleipnir,  tiie  horse  of  Odin.  He  is  a  beautiful 
gray  color,  has  eight  legs,  and  excels  all  horses 
ever  possessed  by  gods  or  men.  This  famous 
steed,  when  ridden  by  Hermod  the  Nimble,  once 
sprang  over  the  gates  of  Hel. 

The  gods,  or  race  of  i£sir,  live  in  Asgard,  a 
city  in  heaven,  in  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
Odin,  the  first  and  eldest  of  the  j£sir,.i8  at  the 
head,  governs  all  things,  and  all  the  other 
deities  obey  him,  as  children  do  a  father.  He 
is  the  highest,-the  supreme  deity,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  all  the  other  gods ; 
and,  on  this  account,  is  called  All-father. 
Seated  on  his  throne  Hlids^alf,  he  sees  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  comprehends  all  things. 
His  mansion,  called  Valaslgalf,  was  built  by  the 
gods,  and  has  a  roof  of  pure  silver.  Odin  is 
represented  seated  on  his  throne,  with  a  spear 
in  bis  right  band,  and  on  each  side  bis  two 
wolves,  Geri  and  Freki.  On  his  shoulders  are 
his  two  ravens,  who  fly  abroad  throughout  the 
earth  during  the  day,  and  return  at  night,  and 
give  him  tidings  of  all  that  is  going  on.  They 
are  named  Bugin  and  Munin,  or  Thought  and 
Memory ;  and  nothing  transpires  bat  what  is 
caught  up  by  them,  and  whispered  in  Uie  ear  of 
Odin.  All  the  meat  that  is  set  before  him,  he 
gives  to  his  wolves,  for  wine  to  him  is  both 
meat  and  drink.  As  related  in  the  Edda : — 

Geri  and  Freki 
Feedeth  the  war-faring. 

Famed  fether  of  hosta  ; 

Fur  ’ti8  with  wine  only 
That  Otlin,  in  arms  renowned, 
f«  oenriahed  fer  ay •• 


The  wife  of  Odin  is  Friga,  the  daughter  of 
Fjorgyn;  and  from  these  two  are  descended 
the  race  of  the  .ZBsir.  Friga  forsees  the  destinies 
of  men,  but  never  revai^  what  is  to  crane. 

Thor,  the  son,  the  firat-bom  of  Odin  and  Friga 
is  “  the  mightiest  of  gods  and  men.”  He  is  the 
god  of  thunder,  is  armed  with  a  mallet  called 
lljdlnir,  has  a  belt  of  strength  or  prowess,  and 
wears  iron  gauntlets.  Hie  favorite  employ¬ 
ment  is  fighting  the  Jotuns,  with  whom  he  is  at 
perpetual  war.  With  his  gauntlets  on  his  hands 
— without  which  he  cannot  grasp  his  weapon — 
he  hurls  at  them  his  terrible  mallet,  and  crushes 
in  their  skulls.  He  is  favorable  to  the  race  of 
men,  and  keeps  watch  in  Midgard — ^the  home  of 
man,  or  Manheim — and  defends  them  from  the 
giants  of  Jotunheim.  He  has  two  sons,  Modi  and 
Magni.  Thor  is  represented  in  a  car  drawn  by 
two  goats ;  hence  he  is  called  Auku-Thor,  or 
Charioteer  Tbor.||  He  is  attended  by  the  nim¬ 
ble-footed  boy  TI\jalfi,  and  the  girl  Roskva  the 
Quick.  ‘ 

Thor’s  home  is  Thurdvang — the  home  of 
strength-  nd  his  mansion  is  called  Bilskimir. 
This  is  “  the  largest  house  ever  built,”  and  con¬ 
tains  five  hundred  and  forty  halls.  Thor’s  mar¬ 
vellous  exploits,  his  combats  with  the  enemies 
of  mankind — the  Jotuns  and  the  Midgard  ser¬ 
pents — are  favorite  themes  with  the  old  Ice¬ 
landic  writers.  Though  Thor  is  the  son  of  Odin, 
he  is  not  always  considered  as  his  inferior. 
Temples  for  the  separate  worship  of  Thor,  and 
statues  dedicated  to  him,  were  erected  in  various 
parts  of  Scandinavia. 

The  next  god  in  rank,  is  Baldur,  the  second 
son  of  Odin.f  He  is  represented  as  fair  in  form 
and  feature,  as  universally  beloved,  and  the 
mildest,  the  wisest,  and  most  eloquent  of  all 
the  A)ar.  Snch  is  his  nature,  that  his  judgment 
once  pronounced,  can  never  be  altered.  His 
hair  is  supremely  fair,  and  in  allusion  to  it,  a 
beautiful  plant  that  is  almost  white — the  An- 
themit  Cotvla — is  called  Baldu^)  Eyebrow.** 
Baldur  dwells  in  the  mansion  called  Breidablik, 
one  of  the  fairest  in  heaven.  Nothing  impure 
or  unclean  can  enter  it.  His  wife  is  Nanna,  the 
daughter  of  Nep.  The  myth  of  Baldur’s  death 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Northern  Mytho¬ 
logy.  All  the  deities,  as  well  as  men,  joined  in 
his  praise ;  and  at  his  death,  the  whole  universe 
was  in  mourning. 

Forseti,  the  son  of  Baldur  and  Nanna,  is  the 
god  of  Righteousness  and  preMdes  over  Justice. 
He  possesses  the  heavenly  mansion  called  Glit- 
nir,  the  walls,  columns,  and  beams  of  which  are 
of  solid  gold  j  and  the  roof  pure  silver.  He 
reconciles  all  disputants  at  law ;  those  bringing 
their  cases  before  him  never  failing  to  find  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  in  his  decision. 

Bragi,  the  son  of  Odin,  is  the  god  of  Poetry  ; 
hence  the  art  of  poetry  is  called  Bragr.  Bragi 
has  a  flowing  beard,  and  is  noted  for  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  the  correct  use  of  language.  His 
wife  is  Iduna,  the  goddess  of  Etwnal  Youth. 
She  is  entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  the  apples 
which  the  gods,  on  feeling  old,  have  only  to 
taste,  to  become  young  again. 

JBgir  is  the  deity  of  the  Ocean,  though  a 
Jotun,  and  not  reckoned  with  the  .A>ir.  His 
wife  is  Ran ;  and  with  a  net  she  catches  unfor¬ 
tunate  mariners.  iEgir  entertains  all  the  .fair, 
at  a  grand  feast  of  the  gods  given  at  the  autum¬ 
nal  equinox. 

I^rd,  vdio  dwells  in  the  heavenly  region 


called  Noatun,  rules  over  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  and  checks  the  fbry  of  the  elements,  the 
sea,  and  the  fire.  His  idd  is  invoked  by  fisher¬ 
men  and  sea-farers.  The  wife  of  Njord  is  Skadi, 
the  daughter  of  Jotun.  Njord  and  Skad^  have 
two  children ;  Frey,  a  son,  and  a  daughter 
named  Freyja.  Frey  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
toated  and  beloved  of  all  the  gods.  He  rides  in 
a  car  drawn  by  a  boar,  presides  over  the  rain, 
the  sunshine,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  His 
aid  is  invoked  for  good  harvests,  and  also  for 
peace ;  and  he  dispenses  wealth  to  those  who  do 
him  honor.  Frey  fell  violently  in  love  with 
Gerda,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
women,  and  ordered  Skimir,  his  trusty  messen¬ 
ger,  to  go  and  ask  her  hand  for  him.  Skimir 
promised  to  do  so  if  Frey  would  give  him  his 
sword,  a  weapon  of  such  rare  quality,  that  it 
would  strew  a  field  with  slaip  at  the  bidding  of 
its  owner.  Impatient  for  the  possession  of 
Gerda,  he  gave  Skimir  the  sword ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  in  a  battle  with  Beli,  he  slew  him  with 
the  antlers  of  a  stag.  In  the  last  great  battle, 
where  all  the  gods  are  engaged,  Frey  is  without 
a  weapon. 

Heimdal— called  also  the  White  god — is  a 
sacred  and  powerful  deity,  the  son  of  nine  Jotun 
virgins,  who  were  sisters.  He  js  called  Gold¬ 
toothed,  his  teeth  being  of  pure  gold.  He 
dwells  in  Himinbjorg,  at  the  end  of  Bifrost,  and 
has  a  famous  horse  named  Gulltopp.  He  is  the 
warder  or  sentry  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  was 
placed  on  the  borders  of  heaven,  to  prevent  the 
Jotuns  from  forcing  their  way  over  the  bridge. 
His  ear  is  so  acute,  that  no  sound  escapes  him  ; 
he  can  even  hear  the  g^ass  grow,  or  the  wool  on 
the  backs  of  sheep.  He  requires  less  sleep  than 
a  bird,  sees  a  hundred  miles  around  him  on  every 
side,  and  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  time 
of  danger,  or  when  he  wishes  to  call  the  gods 
together,  he  blows  a  blast  on  his  Gjallar-hom, 
that  sounds  throughout  all  worlds ;  and  the  gods 
immediately  assemble. 

Hodur  is  a  deity  who  is  blind,  but  possesses 
great  strength.  He  is  more  fully  described  in 
the  account  of  Baldur’s  death. 

Vidar,  sumamed  the  Silent,  and  noted  for  his 
heavy  shoes,  is  the  son  of  Odin  and  the  Joton- 
woman  Grida.  He  possesses  immense  strength, 
being  nearly  as  strong  as  Thor  himself.  Great 
reliance  is  placed  on  him  in  cases  of  emer¬ 
gency. 

Vali,  the  son  of  Odin  and  Rinda,  is  most 
valiant  in  war  ;  and,  in  his  youth,  was  as  pre¬ 
cocious  as  the  Mercury  of  the  ancients.  He 
slew  Hodur,  the  murderer  of  Baldur,  before  he 
was  a  day  old. 

Ullur,  the  son  of  Sif,  and  step-son  of  Thor,  has 
great  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  His  name 
signifies  the  White,  or  the  Wood-like.  He  favors 
the  winter,  and  travels  with  great  speed  on 
skates  and  snow-shoes.  He  is  very  handsome, 
has  every  quality  of  a  warrior,  and  is  often  in¬ 
voked  by  those  who  engage  in  single  combat. 
Vidar  and  Vali  will  survive  the  destmetion  of 
the  world  by  the  fire  of  Surtur,  and  dwell  on 
plain  of  Ida,  where  fom^^  stood. 

Thither  sliall  cqvie  to  papet  thpm,  MPdi  .and 
Magni,  the  sons  of  Thor,  bringing  with  them 
their  father’s  mallet. 

Of  the  goddesses,  Friga,  the  wife  of  Odin,  is 
the  highest.  Her  mansipn  is  called  Fensalir. 
The  next  in  rank  is  Saga,  the  goddess  of  His¬ 
tory.  Her  house  is  Sekhvabek.  and  is  of  great 
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nze.  The  godden  Eir  presidee  over  the  art  of 
Healing.  GeQon  is  a  maid,  and  all  who  die 
maids  go  to  her,  and  become  her  band-maidens. 
Falla  is  also  a  maid.  She  has  beautiful  hair 
that  flows  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  gold  ribbon 
adorns  her  head.  She  is  an  attendant  and  con- 
fldant  of  Friga,  and  is  entrusted  with  her 
secrets.  Freyja  is  the  wife  of  Odur ;  and  they 
have  a  daughter,  Hnossa,  who  is  celebrated  for 
her  beauty.  Odur  travels  through  distant  coun¬ 
tries;  and,  in  his  absence,  Freyja  weeps,  and 
her  tears  are  pure  gold.  As  she  goes  over  the 
world  in  search  of  her  husband,  the  people  give 
her  different  names.  She  rides  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  cats.  The  goddess  Lofna  is  mild 
in  her  demeanor,  and  takes  delight  in  smooth¬ 
ing  the  path  of  lovers,  and  promoting  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  union  of  those  who  are  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other.  Yora  is  a  goddess  that 
punishes  lovers’  false  vows  and  peijuries.  Gna 
is  the  messenger  of  Friga,  and  is  sent  by  her  on 
various  errands  through  dilTerent  worlds.  She 
has  a  horse  called  Hofvarpnir,  that  can  travel 
through  water  or  air.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  other  goddesses  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve 
in  Valhalla,  wait  on  the  gods,  take  care  of  their 
drinking  horns,  etc.  These  are  called  the 
Valkyrjor.  Odin  sends  the  Valkyrjor  to  every 
battle-fleld,  to  decide  who  shall  be  slain,  and 
declare  on  which  side  victory  shall  rest.  They 
carry  the  spirits  of  the  slain  to  Odin,  in  Val¬ 
halla. 

Among  the  inferior  deities  are  three  maidens 
called  Noms.  Their  names  are  Urd,  Vernandi, 
and  Skuld ;  or  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  They 
preside  over  the  birth  and  destinies  of  men,  and 
determine  their  fate  and  length  of  life.  There 
are  also  other  Noms  beside  tiiese  three.  Some 
of  them  are  of  heavenly  origin,  and  dispense 
good  destinies^  Others  are  of  the  race  of  elves, 
or  evil  spirits ;  and  men  who  meet  with  numer¬ 
ous  misfortunes  are  said  to  be  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  evil  Noma  There  is  also  a  class  of  in¬ 
ferior  beings  known  as  Dwarfa  They  dwell  in 
caves  and  caverns  of  the  earth. 

Nearly  all  the  deities  have  been  noticed. 
The  origin  of  night  and  day,  and  the  sun  and 
moon  are  thus  g^iven.  The  giant  Njorvi,  who 
dwelt  in  Jdtuidieim,  had  a  daughter  called 
Night,  who,  like  all  of  her  race,  was  of  a  dark 
and  swarthy  complexion.  Night  married  a  man 
named  Annar,  and  had  a  daughter  called  Earth. 
She  next  espoused  Delling,  one  of  the  .fisir ; 
and  their  son  was  Day,  a  child  light  and  beau¬ 
teous  like  his  father.  Odin  then  gave  to  Night 
and  her  son  Day  two  horses  and  two  cars,  and 
set  tiiem  up  in  the  heavens,  to  drive  successively 
one  after  the  other  round  the  world  in  twelve 
hours’  time.  Night  goes  flrst,  driving  the  horse 
Hrimfaxi ;  and  he,  every  mom  as  he  ends  hie 
course,  bedews  the  earth  with  foam  that  falls 
from  his  bit.  Day  follows  with  his  horse  Skin- 
faxi ;  and  from  his  mane  li^t  Is  shed  over  the 
earth  and  heavens.  The  man  Mundilfari  had 
two  children  so  lovely  and  graceful  that  he 
called  the  boy  Manl  (moon),  and  the  girl  Sol 
(sun).  %he  gods,  being  angry  at  the  man’s  pre¬ 
sumption,  plsced  his  OMMren  in  the  heavens 
The  bright  and  fllnminated  car  of  the  sun,  which 
ihe  gods  made  out  of  the  sparks  that  fbll  Atun 
Mnspelheim,  to  give  light  to  the  world  was 
drawn  by  the  horses  Arvak  and  Alsvid,  and 
driven  by  Sol.  Manl  was  set  to  direct  the  moon 
In  Us  course,  and  guide  his  increasing  and 


waning  aspect.  Two  wolves,  Skoll  and  Hati, 
are  constantly  in  pursuit  of  the  moon ;  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  they  fly  so  swiftly  through 
the  heavena  One  day  these  wolves  will  over¬ 
take  and  devour  them. 

One  of  the  gods  is  named  Loki ;  and  to  him 
is  ascribed  nearly  all  the  evil  that  is  suffered  in 
the  world.  He  was  the  calumniator  of  the  JEm, 
the  contriver  of  frauds  and  mischief,  and  the 
disgrace  of  both  gods  and  men.  He  had  a  ter¬ 
rible  offspring  by  Angurbodi,  a  giantess  of 
Jotunheim.  These  were  the  wolf  Fenrir,  the 
Midgard  serpent,  and  Hela  or  Death.  The  wolf 
Fenrir  could  only  be  fed  by  Tyr,  the  god  of 
Bravery,  who,  as  will  be  seen,  was  called  the 
one-handed.  Tyr  is  the  most  daring  and  intre¬ 
pid  of  the  gods.  He  dispenses  valor  in  battle, 
and  his  aid  is  invoked  by  warriors.  The  gods 
were  warned  by  the  oracles  that  the  power  of 
the  wolf  wa.s  becoming  dangerous ;  and  Tyr  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  a  fetter  to  bind  him.  The  first 
trial  failed,  the  wolf  snapping  the  cords  asunder 
as  if  they  had  been  threada  Tyr  next  made  the 
fetter  called  Gleipnir,  fashioning  it  out  of  six 
things ;  namely,  the  noise  made  out  of  the  foot¬ 
fall  of  a  cat,  the  beards  of  women,  the  roots  of 
stones,  the  sinews  of  bears,  the  breath  of  fish, 
and  the  spittle  of  birds.  Though  this  cord  was 
as  fine  and  soft  as  silk,  the  wolf  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  be  bound  with  it,  unless  Tyr  would  let 
him  take  one  of  his  hands  in  his  month.  To 
this  he  consented ;  and  the  gods  then  bound  the 
wolf ;  and,  finding  he  could  not  frae  himself  by 
breaking  the  fetter,  he  revenged  himsejf  by 
biting  off'  the  hand  of  Tyr.  When  the  offspring 
of  Loki  were  born,  Odin  sent  for  them ;  and  af¬ 
ter  having  the  wolf  put  in  fetters,  tUew  the 
Midgard  serpent  into  the  ocean  that  surrounded 
the  earth.  Here  the  monster  grew  to  such  size 
that  he  encircled  the  whole  earth,  with  his  tail 
in  his  mouth.  Hela  (Death)  was  cast  by  Odin 
into  Niflheim ;  and  her  abode  is  known  as  Hel- 
heim  or  Hel. .  Her  habitation  is  surrounded  by 
exceedingly  high  walls,  and  strongly-barred 
gates.  Her  hall  is  called  Elvidmir ;  Hunger  is 
her  table;  Starvation,  her  knife;  Delay,  her 
man ;  Slowness,  her  maid ;  Precipice,  her 
threshold ;  Care,  her  bed  ;  and  Burning  An¬ 
guish  forms  the  hanging  of  her  apartments. 

The  spirits  of  those  who  fell  in  battle,  were 
carried  at  once  to  Odin,  in  Valhalla— the  hall 
of  the  slain ;  and  on  this  account  Odin  is  called 
Val-father,  or  father  of  the  slainf^ffhose  who 
die  a  natural  death,  or  of  old  ^^Vtre  taken 
to  Hel.  These  abodes,  however,,  wwe  not  of 
eternal  duration,  but  only  continued  until  Rag- 
narok — the  final  Judgment  and  destruction  of 
the  earth  and  all  material  things.  Valhalla  is 
not  represented  as  a  place  of  unalloyed  happi¬ 
ness,  nor  Hel  of  continued  misery ;  yet  ^e 
former  was  for  the  most  desirable  abode.  The 
joys  of  Valhalla  are  imagined  and  pictured  on 
the  basis  of  all  our  ideas  of  happiness  in  ano¬ 
ther  world — the  highest  degree  of  felicity 
known  in  this. 

The  joys  and  employments  in  Valhalla  will 
consist  of  eating,  drinkUg,  and  fightings  The 
spirits  of  the  slain  will  roam  through  the  vast 
hall,  and  eat  and  drink  with  the  jEsir.  The 
The  whole  celestial  banquet  will  consist  of  ale, 
and  the  flesh  of  one  wild  boar,  which,  being  cut 
off  every  day,  renews  itself  every  night  The 
goddesses,  or  women,  wait  at  table,  and  fill  the 
drinking  horns.  When  the  merning  repast  is 


over,  they  all  ride  out  into  the  plain,  and  fight 
and  cut  one  another  to  pieces.  They  are,  how  ¬ 
ever,  perpetually  renewed ;  and,  towards  even¬ 
ing,  all  resume  their  usual  form,  and  return  to' 
drink  ale  together.  Valhalla  was  of  immense 
size,  had  five  hundred  and  forty  doors,  and  was 
spacious  enough  to  contain  the  .Esir,  and  all  the 
brave  spirits  that  Odin  called  forth  firom  earth. 
In  all  the  accounts  of  Hel  and  Valhalla  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  Eddas,  there  is  nothing  that 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Scandinavians  believed 
in  a  place  of  eternal  punishment.  One  or  two 
brief  passages  from  the  Younger  Edda  are 
quoted,  to  show  that  such  was  the  case;  but 
these  are  proved  to  have  been  interpolations  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  Edda,  by  a  modern  Chris¬ 
tian  writer. 

An  early  period  is  spoken  of  called  the  Gol¬ 
den  Age.  Odin  had  constructed  a  court  or  hall 
of  great  magnificence.  It  was  resplendent  on 
all  sides,  within  and  without,  with  the  finest 
gold.  He  appointed  rulers  or  judges  to  judge 
with  him  the  fate  of  men ;  and  in  the  hall  he 
had  twelve  seats  for  them,  besides  his  own 
throne.  This  court  of  justice  was  called  Glad- 
sheim.  Another  edifice,  a  very  fair  structure, 
was  erected  for  the  goddesses.  This  was  called 
Vingolf.  Lastly,  a  smithy  was  built,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  hammers,  tongs,  anvils,  and  all 
manner  of  tools  for  working  in  wood,  stone,  and 
metal.  All  the  movable  things  belonging  to 
the  gods  were  made  of  gold  ;  and  from  this  the 
period  was  known  as  the  Golden  Age. 

The  age  lasted  until  women  arrived  from 
Jotunheim,  and  corrupted  it 

The  exploits  of  Thor  form  the  subjects  of  the 
most  lengthy  and  characteristic  legends  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Scandinavians.  At  one  time 
.£gir,  the  ocean  deity,  entertained  all  the  gods 
in  Asgard,  giving  them  a  great  feast,  at  the 
period  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  He  furnished 
enough  to  eat,  but  drink  was  greatly  wanting ; 
for  he  had  no  vessel  large  enough  to  brew  ale 
for  such  a  numerous  company.  Thor  hearing 
that  the  giant  Hymir  owned  a  famous  cauldron 
of  great  size,  he,  in  company  with  Tyr,  set  out 
for  Jotimheim  to  obtain  it,  determined  either  by 
fair  means  or  foul  to  carry  it  away.  After 
various  adventures  he  gets  it,  claps  it  on  his 
head  like  a  huge  hat,  and  walks  off  with  it,  the 
cauldron  reaching  down  to  his  heels  I  The 
giants  follow  and  attacMiim ;  but  he  slays  them 
all  with  his  terrible  mallet.  Having  obtained 
the  cauldron,  .£gir  brewed  as  much  ale  as  was 
required ;  and  Loki,  Thor,  and  all  the  company, 
have  a  regular  drinking  bout.  It  ended  as  such 
scenes  usually  do— in  a  fight ;  and  Loki  killed 
one  of  .Egir’s  servants,  for  which  he  was  expel¬ 
led  by  the  gods,  and  kicked  out  of  doors.  He 
was  afterwards,  however,  restored  to  his  place. 

Thor  and  Loki  had  a  famous  Journey  to 
Jotunheim,  the  land  of  the  giants.  Thor,  as 
usual,  rode  in  his  car  drawn  by  two  goats ;  and 
when  nig^t  came  they  put  up  at  the  cottage  of 
a  peasant,  both  the  travelers  aaeuming  the  form 
a^  costume  of  men.  Thor  killed  his  goats,  and 
after  flaying  them,  put  them  in  a  kettle  to  cook 
for  their  supper,  and  asked  the  peasant  and  his 
fomily  to  partake  with  him.  The  peasant’s  son 
was  named  Thjalfi,  and  tiie  daugher  Roskva 
Thor  told  them  to  throw  all  the  bones  into  the 
goats’  skins,  which  were  spread  out  on  the  floor ; 
but  Tkjalfl  broke  one  of  the  bones  to  get  at  the 
marrow.  The  next  merning  Thor  raised  hi^ 
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nudlet,  conaecrated  the  go&ts’  skins,  and  they 
instantly  assumed  their  usual  form,  alive  and 
well  and  ready  to  pursue  the  journey ;  but  one 
■of  the  goats  was  found  to  be  lame  in  one  leg. 
To  appease  the  anger  of  Thor,  the  peasant  of¬ 
fered  anything  he  possessed  as  a  compensation. 
Thor  chose  both  his  children;  and  ever  after 
Tlvialfi  the  Nimble  and  Roskvs  the  Quick  were 
his  attendants.  They  then  continued  their  jour¬ 
ney,  passed  out  of  Manheim,  crossed  a  broad 
ocean,  and  entered  a  deep  forest.  They  saw  a 
large  hall,  and,  entering  it,  went  to  sleep  in  a 
deep  room  at  one  end.  During  the  night  there 
was  an  earthquake  and  a  terrible  roaring,  which 
shook  the  whole  edifice.  In  the  morning  they 
found  a  giant  of  enormous  size,  sleeping  and 
snoring  near  them  ;  and  the  vast  edifice  was  his 
glove  which  he  had  thrown  off,  and  they  had 
slept  in  the  thumb  of  it.  The  giant’s  name  was 
Skrymir,  and  when  he  awoke  he  knew  Thor  at 
once,  and  called  him  by  name.  He  offered  to 
carry  the  wallet  of  provisions  and  relieve  Thjalfi, 
and  after  breakfast  they  journeyed  together. 
Thor,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  his  new  fellow-travel¬ 
er,  when  night  arrived,  hurled  his  mallet  at 
him  after  he  was  asleep  ;  and  it  was  buried  deep 
in  his  skull.  Waking  up,  the  giant  asked  if  a 
leaf  had  fallen  on  his  head.  He  slept  again,  and 
Thor  made  ^wo  more  efforts — once  his  mallet 
going  deep  into  his  cheek ;  and  again,  burying 
it  in  his  head  up  to  the  handle.  The  giant 
merely  put  up  his  hand  and  asked  if  a  bit  of 
moss  or  an  acorn  had  fallen  on  him.  He  soon, 
however,  left  Thor,  and  pursued  his  journey  to 
the  north.  The  travelers  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Utgard,  situated  in  Uie  vast  plain,  and  imme¬ 
diately  paid  their  respects  to  Utgard,-Loki,  the 
king.  His  majesty  looked  at  the  Thunderer 
with  great  contempt,  called  him  a  stripling,  and 
said  if  he  was  not  mistaken  it  must  be  Aku- 
Thor.  The  king  challenged  Thor  and  his  com¬ 
panions  to  try  various  feats  of  skill  and  strength 
with  his  subjects,  the  giants  of  Jotunheim.  Loki 
sat  down  to  a  trough  filled  with  meat,  and  eat  a 
race  writh  a  giant ;  but  he  got  vanquished,  his 
competitor  eating  the  most,  and  swallowing 
bones  and  alL  Thor  then  produced  Thjalfi  to 
run  a  race,  and  he  was  completely  distanced. 
Thor  himself  then  attempted  a  drinking  bout 
with  the  giants ;  but  at  three  long  pulls  he  could 
not  empty  a  single  horn.  He  then  tried  his  hand 
at  lifting ;  but  though  the  giants  only  furnished 
a  common  gray  cat  to  Be  lifted,  Thor  could  not 
raise  him  from  ttie  ground,  only  lifting  one  foot 
a  short  distance.  Then  he  tried  wrestling ;  but 
though  hie  competitor  was  a  wrinkled  old 
woman,  he  could  not  throw  her,  but  came  near 
being  thrown  himself.  Thor  confessed  that  he 
was  vanqnidied,  and  turned  his  steps  away,  be¬ 
ing  accompanied  without  the  walls  of  the  city 
by  his  majesty  Utgard-Loki,  in  person.  Then 
the  king  tells  Thor  that,  if  he  has  his  way,  the 
god  shall  never  come  into  his  place  again,  for 
he  fears  him  and  only  got  the  better  of  him  that 
time  by  stratagem.  He  said  it  was  he  that  met 
him  in  the  forest,  and  he  had  a  mountain  before 
him  when  he  slept ;  and  if  Thor  would  see  it  on 
his  return,  he  would  observe  two  deep  vallies 
where  he  buried  his  mallet,  while  he  thought  he 
struck  Utgard  himself.  The  two  immense  glens 
that  could  be  seen  in  the  mountain  were  but  the 
dints  of  Thor’s  mallet.  In  the  contest  of  eating, 
the  competitor  of  Loki  was  Fire  itself,  that  con¬ 
sumed  all  before  it.  Thjalfi  ran  a  race  with 
Hugi  —  Thought  —  which  flies  faster  than  the 


fleetest  being  that  is  created.  The  old  woman 
who  wrestled  with  Thor  was  Old  Age,  which 
could  in  time  lay  everything  low.  What  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  cat,  was  the  great  Midgard  ser¬ 
pent,  that  encompassed  the  whole  earth.  The 
horn  he  drank  from  extended  to  the  sea  itself ; 
and  in  this  he  performed  a  most  prodigious  feat, 
for  he  settled  it  greatly,  as  could  be  seen,  and 
which  was  called  the  eob.-  Thor,  on  hearing 
how  he  had  been  vanquished  by  stratagem, 
raised  his  mallet  to  strike  down  the  giant ;  but 
on  turning  he  had  disappeared,  and  instead  of  a 
city  near  by,  he  saw  nothing  but  a  vast  plain. 
This  was  the  end  of  Thor’s  adventures  in  Jotun¬ 
heim.  Then  to  reestablish  hie  reputation,  Thor 
went  out  to  fish  for  the  great  Midgard  serpent. 
He  took  no  companions,  not  even  his  car  or 
goats.  He  traveled  in  the  guise  of  a  young 
mtm,  and  put  up  at  the  house  of  a  giant  named 
Hymir,  who  was  going  fishing,  and  he  asked 
i  Thor  to  provide  some  bait.  He  went  into  a  herd 
of  the  giant’s  oxen,  and  seizing  the  largest  bull, 
wrung  off  his  head  ;  and  returning  with  it,  the 
two  put  off  together.  They  rowed  much  further 
than  the  giant  had  ever  gone  before  ;  and  Thor, 
baiting  a  hook  and  line  of  great  strength  with 
the  head  of  the  bull,  cast  it  out.  The  Midgard 
serpent  immediately  swallowed  it,  and  Thor 
drew  upon  him.  The  scene  was  most  dreadful. 
Thor  pulled  so  hard  that  his  feet  broke  through 
the  boat,  and  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Thor  darted  looks  of  ire  at  the  serpent, 
and  he  in  turn  spouted  floods  of  venom  upon 
him.  The  giant  turned  pale  with  ftight,  took 
out  kis  knife  and  cut  the  line,  when  the  serpent 
sunk  under  water.  Thor  then  grasped  his  mal¬ 
let  and  hurled  it  at  the  monster ;  but  he  was 
low  down  in  the  sea  and  escaped,  though' some 
say  his  head  was  struck  off  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Thor  then,  with  his*  fist,  hit  the  giant 
a  blow  under  the  ear  that  knocked  him  out  of 
sight ;  and  then,  with  rapid  strides,  he  waded 
ashore. 

Baldnr  the  Good  having  dreamed  that  harm 
was  to  come  to  him,  Friga,  his  mother,  hearing 
of  it,  exacted  an  oath  from  everything,  animate 
and  inanimate,  stones,  trees,  fire,  metals,  and  all 
living  things,  that  they  would  not  hurt  Baldur. 
One  thing  only  was  omitted — the  misletoe.  It 
was  then  a  favorite  amusement  for  Baldnr  to 
stand  up,  and  have  the  ABsir  throw  at  him  their 
darts,  javelins,  battle-axes,  and  other  missiles ; 
for  none  cqpld  harm  him.  Loki,  under  the 
guise  of  ai^ld  woman,  hearing  that  the  misel- 
toe  had  noewken  the  oath,  gathered  a  branch, 
and  calling  Hddur,  the  blind  god,  told  him  to 
hurl  it  at  Baldur,  saying  he  would  guide  his 
arm,  and  it  being  only  a  twig,  it  could  not  hurt 
him.  Hodur  threw  it,  under  the  guidance  of 
Loki,  and  Baldur  the  Good  was  slain.  The  gods 
were  speechless  with  horror,  looked  at  each 
other,  and  broke  out  into  violent  lamentations 
of  grief.  Odin  was  most  sensible  of  the  great 
loss  the  jEsir  had  suffered ;  and  Friga  asked 
who  would  giun  her  love  and  good  will  by  riding 
to  Hel,  and  trying  to  find  Baldur,  and  offer  to 
Hela  a  ransom  for  bis  return  to  Asgard.  Her- 
mod  qfibred  bis  services,  and  left  mounted  on 
Odin’s  famous  horse  Sleipnir.  While  Hermod 
was  on  this  mission,  Baldur’s  body  was  borne  to 
the  sea  shore  to  be  burnt.  His  sUp  Hringhom, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  was  required  for  a 
funeral  pile ;  but  no  one  could  move  it,  till  they 
sent  to  Jotunheim  for  a  famous  giantess  named 
Hyrrokin.  She  came  mounted  on  a  wolf,  with 


twisted  serpents  for  a  bridle,  and  with  one  push 
moved  the  vessel  as  they  wanted  it.  Baldur’s 
body  was  borne  to  the  funeral  pile  on  board  the 
ship ;  and  the  ceremony  had  such  an  effect  on 
Nanna,  that  she  died  of  grief,  and  her  body  was 
burned  on  the  same  pile  with  her  husband’s. 
Thor  hallowed  the  pile  with  his  mallet,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  kicked  a  dwarf  into  the  fire, 
because  he  ran  before  him.  At  Baldur’s  obse¬ 
quies  was  a  vast  concourse.  First,  there  was 
Odin,  with  Friga,  the  valkyrjor,  and  his  ravens ; 
then  Frey,  in  his  car  drawn  by  the  boar  with 
golden  bristles.  Heimdall  rode  his  horse,  Gull- 
topp ;  Freyja  drove  in  her  chariot  drawn  by 
cats.  There  were  also  present  many  Frost- 
giants  and  giants  of  the  mountains.  Baldur’s 
horse,  fully  caparisoned,  was  burned  along 
with  the  body  of  his  master. 

Hermod  pursued  his"  journey  till  he  arrived 
at  the  gates  of  Hel,  and  found  them  barred.  He 
alighted,  tightened  the  girths,  mounted,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  at  one  leap  sprang  over 
the  gate  without  touching.  He  found  Baldur 
oceupying  the  most  distinguished  scat  in  the 
hall ;  and  after  spending  a  night  with  him,  asked 
Hela  (death)  to  let  Baldur  return  to  Asgard. 
She  said  she  would  crasent  to  it,  provided  Bal¬ 
dur  was  so  beloved  that  everything  would  weep 
for  him.  Hermod  then  returned,  bearing  a  gold 
ring  as  a  present  to  Odin  from  Baldnr,  and  some 
valuable  gifts  ftom  Nanna  to  Friga.  Every 
thing  wept  for  Baldur  except  one  old  woman, 
who  refused.  This  was  found  to  be  Loki  in  dis¬ 
guise,  who  never  ceased  to  work  evil  among  the 
AGsir.  To  escape  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  Loki 
changed  himself  into  a  salmon,  was  pursued 
down  a  river,  and  in  leaping  a  net  was  caught 
by  Thor  in  his  hands.  The  gods  then  confined 
him  in  a  cavern,  with  a  serpent  directly  over 
him ;  and  as  the  venom  drops  on  him  he  writhes 
and  howls,  and  this  makes  that  shaking  of  the 
earth  that  men  call  earthquakes.  Loki’s  two 
children  were  taken,  and  one  changed  to  a  wolf, 
and  he  immediately  devoured  the  other. 

The  end  of  all  material  things  is  known  as 
Ragnarok, — the  twilight  of  the  gods,  and  coq- 
flagration  of  the  universe.  The  world  becomes 
corrupt ;  a  wolf  devours  the  sun,  and  another 
wolf  the  moon ;  trees  fall,  and  mountains  tum¬ 
ble  to  pieces.  The  wolf  Fenrir  opens  his  enor¬ 
mous  mouth,  the  lower  jaw  being  on  the  earth, 
and  the  upper  reaching  to  heaven ;  the  Midgard 
serpent  gains  the  land,  and  heaven  is  cleft  in 
twain.  The  sons  of  Mnspell  ride  through  the 
breach,  led  by  Surtur,  in  the  midst  of  flaming 
fire.  Bifrdst  breaks  in  pieces,  and  a  vast  assem¬ 
blage  gathers  on  the  battle-field  of  Vigrid, 
which  is  a  hundred  miles  long.  Heimdall 
stands  up,  and  with  all  his  might  blows  a  blast 
on  the  Gjallarhom,  which  arouses  all  the  gods. 
Odin  asks  advice  of  Mimir ;  the  .^sir,  and  all 
the  heroes  of  Valhalla,  led  by  tbe  All-father,  go 
forth  to  tbe  field  of  battle.  Tbe  ash,  Yggdra- 
sill,  begins  to  shake ;  a  dissolution  of  all  things 
is  at  band.  Odin  places  himself  against  the 
wolf  Fenir,  and  Thor  encounters  the  Midgard 
serpent  Frey  meets  Sartor,  and  they  exchange 
terrible  blows ;  but  Frey  falls,  as  he  Jias  been 
without  bis  trusty  and  faithful  sword  ever  since 
he  fell  in  love  with  Gerda.  The  dog  Garm,  that 
had  been  chained  in  a  cave,  breaks  loose  and 
attacks  Tyr,  and  they  kill  each  other.  Thor 
slays  the  Midgard  serpent,  thereby  gaining  great 
renown  ;  but,  retiring  nine  paces,  he  falls  dead 
on  the  spot,  being  suffocated  with  the  venom 
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that  the  dying  serpent  throws  over  him.  Odin 
is  swallowed  by  the  wolf ;  and  Yidar,  coming 
up,  with  his  foot  on  the  lower  jaw  and  his  hand 
on  the  upper,  he  tears  the  animal’s  jaws  apart, 
and  rends  him  till  he  dies.  Loki  and  Heimdall 
fight  and  kill  each  other.  This  most  terrible 
battle  being  ovei^  Surtur  darts  fire  and  fiame 
over  the  world,  and  the  whole  universe  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  it.  A  heaven  and  many  abodes,  both 
good  and  bad,  are  supposed  to  exist  after  this ; 
for  the  spirits  of  all  wherhave  lived  are  immor¬ 
tal.  A  new  earth,  most  lovely  and  verdant, 
shall  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and  g^ain  shall  grow 
unsown.  During  the  conflagration,  a  woman 
named  Lif  (Life)  and  a  man  named  Lifthrasir, 
lie  concealed  in  Hodmimir’s  forest.  They  feed 
on  morning  dew,  and  their,  descendants  spon 
cover  the  earth  ag^in.  Yidar  and  Yali  survive 
the  conflagration,  and  dwell  on  the  plain  of  Ida, 
where  ./isg^rd  formerly  stood.  Thither  went 
the  sons  of  Thor,  Modi  and  Magni,  carrying 
with  them  their  father’s  mallet,  Mjolnir.  Baldur 
and  Hodur  repaired  thither  from  the  abode  of 
death  (Hel),  and  there  they  hold  converse  on 
their  past  perils  and  adventures.  A  famous 
ship,  called  Skidbladnir,  is  spoken  of,  that  is  so 
large  that  it  would  hold  all  the  .£sir,  and  their 
weapons.  It  was  built  by  the  dwarfs,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  Frey ;  and,  being  constructed  of  many 
pieces  and  with  great  skill,  when  not  wanted 
Frey  could  fold  it  up  like  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

*  Surtur,  a8  interpreted  to  me  by  an  intelligent  Ice* 
lander,  correApouds  pretty  nearly  to  the  evil  one,  the 
arch-fiend,  and  great  enemy  of  mankind.  Tlie  godii,  or 
.^ir,  protect  and  defend  man  ;  Surtur  ia  the  enemy  of 
them  all.  The  bitnminoun  mineral  or  mineralized  wood 
found  in  Iceland  la  verv  inflammable,  and  known  as  Sur- 
turbrand,  or  the  devil'a  fire.  The  care  of  Surtahellir 
ia  an  illuatration  of  the  character  of  Surtur  ;  and  from 
this  care  many  of  the  Icelandera  to  thin  day  believe  that 
Surtur  will  ono  day  emerge  to  destroy  the  world. 

t  These,  after  the  earth  was  made,  became  the  stars 
that  filled  the  heavens. 

^  The  ingenuity  of  the  heathen  could  not  imagine  a 
a  world  created  idthout  the  power  of  a  deity. 

§  This  seems  like  a  heathen  version  of  the  history  of 
Noah  and  the  great  flood. 

I  It  will  be  observed  that  Odin  and  Thor,  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  attributes,  are  represented  much  like  Saturn  and 
Jupiter.  Thor’s  youthful  attendants  are  like  the  Hebe 
and  Ganymede  of  Jove. 

^  He  is  known  as  Baldur  the  Good  ;  and  corresponds 
very  nearly  to  the  Apollo  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

^  Balldursbra  ;  and  so  known  in  Sweden  to  this  day. 


CEbit0r’s  ®abU. 


Booka,  Pnbllahera,  and  Anthora. 

Notwithstandino  the  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,  the  political  excitements,  the  financial 
pressure,  and  the  decline  and  derangement  of 
stocks,  which  have  marked  the  season,  the  book  j 
business  continues  brisk  and  tetive.  Paper  is 
in  demand,  printers’  wages  are  up,  the  press 
groans,  authors  are  on  tip-toe,  and  publishers 
have  their  hands  full.  While  books  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  profusion  that  our  whole  maga¬ 
zine  would  not  suffice  to  chronicle  their  titles, 
we  can  only  glance  in  the  briefest  possible  man¬ 
ner  at  here  and  there  one.  In  another  part  of 
this  number  we  have  made  copious  extracts 
from  two  very  interesting  works:  Dr.  Kane’s 
Polar  Expedition,  published  by  the  Harpers, 
and  Rambles  in  Iceland,  by  Pliny  Miles,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Norton.  Another  valuable  work 
among  the  recent  publications  of  the  Harpers, 
is  a  popular  account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  two  volumes  of 
something  more  than  four  hundred  pages  each, 
being  mainly  an  abridgment  of  the  author’s 
larger  work  published  iu  1836,  with  some  recent 


additions.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  five  hun¬ 
dred  wood  engravings,  and  probably  contains 
the  best  and  most  instructive  account  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  in  the  English  language,  pre¬ 
sented  iu  a  compass  within  reach  of  the  mass  of 
our  readers. 

Colonel  Benton’s  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate, 
published  by  the  Appletons,  is  having  a  very 
large  sale  for  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and 
price. 

Mr.  Hammond’s  “Hills,  Lakes,  and  Forest 
Streams,”  published  by  J.  C.  Derby,  New  York, 
is  a  book  of  unusual  flreshness,  and  is  having  a 
fine  sale. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  works  of  Jefierson, 
published  by  order  of  Congress,  has  been  issued 
by  Riker,  Thome  and  Company,  New  York, 
comprising  mainly  the  correspondence  of  the 
author. 

Bertha  and  Lily,  or  the  Parsonage  of  Beech 
Glen,  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith’s  new  romance,  has 
been  held  back  by  Mr.  Derby  for  some  time,  we 
suppose  in  order  to  start  fresh  with  the  fall 
trade,  or  else  to  allow  time  for  the  public  appe¬ 
tite  to  become  whetted.  It  is  now,  however, 
served  up  on  the  world’s  literary  table,  and  we 
understand  is  being  rapidly  devoured. 

Mr.  Derby  is  fortunate  in  selecting  books  of 
a  popular  cast  for  his  publications ;  and  besides, 
no  publisher  gets  out  his  works  in  a  more  chaste 
and  elegant  style.  Among  those  which  he  has 
now  in  press,  and  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  is 
“’Way  Down  East,  or  Portraitures  of  Yankee 
Life,”  by  the  world-renowned  Major  Jack  l^wn- 
ing — the  veritable  original  Major  Do\miDg. 
The  Major’s  wine  “needs  no  bush.”  “The 
Newsboy,”  is  the  title  of  another  book  which 
Mr.  Derby  has  in  press,  by  an  anonymous  author, 
and  which,  it  is  confidently  predicted,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  day. 

John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston,  who  made 
such  a  fortunate  hit  in  publishing  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  are  doing  a  smashing  business  in  the 
book  world.  Among  their  most  snccessful 
books  since  Uncle  Tom,  is  the  Lamplighter,  by 
Miss  Cummings,  which  is  said  to  have  reached 
sixty-five  thousand  copies.  The  publishers, 
finding  their  quarters  on  Cornhill  too  small  for 
them,  have  moved  on  to  Washin^on  street, 
where  they  have  a  store  a  hundred  and  forty 
feet  long. 

Prescott’s  History  op  Philip  the  Second. — 
It  is  known  that  the  great  American  historian 
has  been  for  some  time  engaged  on  another 
important  work  on  Spanish  history.  It  will 
consist  of  six  volumes,  and  we  see  it  stated  that 
the  first  two  volumes  are  about  ready,  and  will 
soon  be  published.  In  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  Mr.  Prescott’s  labors  are  held  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  it  is  said  Mr.  Bentley,  the 
eminent  London  publisher,  has  offered  him  five 
thousand  dollars  a  volume  for  this  work. 


Comparative  Area*. 

Ilukois  would  make  forty  such  States  as 
Rhode  Island,  and  Minnesota  sixty.  Missouri 
is  larger  than  all  New  England.  Ohio  exceeds 
either  Ireland,  Scotland,  Portugal,  and  equals 
Scotland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  together. 
Missouri  is  more  than  half  as  large  as  Italy, 
and  larger  than  Denmark,  Holland,  Belginm 
and  Switzerland.  Missouri  and  Hlinois  are 
larger  than  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales. 


Growth  ot  the  United  Stotea.  * 

History  furnishes  no  example  of  so  rapid  a 
growth  of  a  nation,  in  all  respects,  as  is  exhibited 
in  the  progress  of  this  republic.  If  the  popola- 
tion  increases  for  a  hundred  years  to  come  in 
the  same  ratio  that  it  has  for  sixty  yean  past, 
it  will  in  the  hundred  and  sixty  yean  have 
risen  from  about  four  millions  to  nearly  four 
hundred  millions,  or  more  than  (me  third  as 
many  as  all  the  inhabitants  now  on  the  globe* 
As  immigrants  to  this  country  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  steadily  increasing,  it  is  proba* 
ble  the  ratio  of  increase  will  be  augmented 
rather  than  diminished,  and  that  a  century 
hence  this  republic  will  contain  more  than 
four  hundred  millions  of  people,  without 
taking  into  consideration  any  future  extensions 
or  annexations.  What  a  tremendons  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  upon  those  who  have  a  hand 
in  shaping  the  moral  and  political  destiny  of 
such  a  people.  The  following  tabular  view  of 
the  increase  of  population  of  the  country  was 
prepared  for  the  National  Intelligencer  by 
the  venerable  William  Darby : — 


Tabu  I. — Population  of  tho  United  States,  aa  recorded  in 
the  Tabular  view  of  the  Seven  Enumerations  made 
bjr  the  Decennial  Census,  1790  to  1860,  inclusive  : 


1790 

-  -  -  3.929,872 

1800 

6,306,962 

1810 

*  .  7,239,814 

18-20 

9,538,141 

1830 

v  -  12,866,920 

1840 

17,063,363 

1860 

23,144,126 

Tabu  II. — Prospective  View  of  the  Population  of  the 
United  States,  from  1860  to  1960,  inclosive,  on  the 
ration  of  one  and  a  third  decennial];',  as  found  by 
Table  I.  very  nearly  : 


1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

lO-iO 

1930 

1940 

1960 


30,968,000 

41,146,000 


64.869,000 

73,144,000 

97,626,000 

120,034,000 

160,046,000 

213,360,000 

284,480,000 

379,307,000 


Governor  Seward’a  First  Caae. 

The  facetious  editor  of  the  Kniekerhoeker 
Magazine  says  he  was  once  “  fetching  a  walk  ” 
with  Governor  Seward  along  the  Owasco  Canal, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Auburn,  when  Mr.  Sew¬ 
ard  related  to  him  the  following  anecdote: — 

“  My  first  case,”  said  the  governor,  “  in  Cayuga 
county,  outside  of -the  village,  was  in  the  town 

of  S - ,  and  I  walked  the  whole  distance  to 

attend  to  it.  It  was  a  plain  case,  an  action  for 
debt  before  a  country  jury.  I  arrived  in  court 
in  due  season,  and  was  ready  at  once  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  but  the  defendant  did  not  want  to  go  on 
without  his  counsel,  who  had  not  yet  made  his 
appearance.  After  waiting  for  some  time,  and 
no  counsel  presenting  himself,  I  thought  pro¬ 
fessional  courtesy  did  not  require  any  longer 
delay.  So  I  arose,  and  laid  before  the  court 
and  jury  a  plain,  unvami^ed  statement  of  the 
case  in  hand,  and  was  abont  claiming  judgment 
for  my  client,  when  there  was  a  sudden  bustle 
in  the  court-room,  and  the  defendant  exclaimed, 
‘Hold  on! — switch  off! — dry  up  a  minute! 
Here  comes  my  lawyer !’  I  looked  round,  and 
saw  my  antagonist  walking  np  toward  the  bar. 
I  had  never  seen  such  a  specimen  of  a  ‘  lawyer.’ 
He  wore  an  old  round-crowned  drab-hat,  with  a 
tow-string  tied  around  it  for  a  band,  with  a  short, 
black  pipe  twisted  in  it,  and  a  short  and  very 
crooked  stick  over  his  rfioulder,  on  which  were 
suspended  his  coat  and  ‘jacket,’  and  his  brown 
tow  trowsers  were  rolled  nearly  up  to  hi.s 
knees,  and  he  was  without  shoes  or  stockings. 
As  he  came  np  to  the  table,  he  tossed  his  gar- 
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ments  off  from  hu  stick,  wiped  his  steaming 
face  with  a  dirty  red-and-yellow  cotton  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  then  ‘  opened  ’  upon  the  court. 
‘Sharp  practice  this,’  said  he,  ‘to  let  a  young 
Auburn  lawyer  come  down  here  to  mystify  and 
confuse  the  minds  of  plain  people  like  us,  and 
have  the  talk  all  his  own  way !  What’s  been 
a-goin  on  f  How  far  has  he  got  ?’  I  rose  and 
remarked  that  I  had  waited  more  than  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  and  had  then  made  a  plain  statement 
of  my  case  to  the  court  and  jury,  but  that  I  would 
now  recajHtulate  my  argument,  which  I  at  once 
proceeded  to  do.  T^en  I  had  finished,  he  took  a 
huge  quid  of  pig-tail  in  his  mouth,  and  scarcely 
deigning  a  look  at  me,  said  to  the  jury  :  ‘  Well^ 
there — that’s  all  he’s  got  to  say !  Now  I  sha’nt 
say  nothing.  /  know,  and  so  do  you,  that  Com¬ 
mon  law  is  common  sense.  The  yotmg  man 
did’nt  think  we  had  ’ither  on  ’em.  Ha!  ha! — 
guess  he’ll  find  he’s  mistaken!  I  leave  the 
whole  thing  to  yon,  gentlemen.  You  won’t 
have  to  wait  long,  I  expect,  to  come  to  a  deci¬ 
sion.’  And  the  case  was  instantly  decided 
against  me,”  said  the  governor,  “although  as 
clearly  in  favor  of  my  client  as  the  sun  at  noon 
day.” 

Tbe  Great  Polar  Oecait. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society,  Lieutenant  Osbomff,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  British  Arctic  expeditions,  argued  at 
some  length  in  favor  of  the  great  Polar  ocean. 
He  said  that  in  W ellington  Channel  he  had  ob¬ 
served  immense  numbers  of  whales  numing 
out  from  under  the  ice,  a  proof  that  they  had 
been  to  water  and  come  to  water,  for  every  one 
knew  that  they  must  have  room  to  blow.  He 
further  said  that  there  were  almost  constant 
fiights  of  ducks  and  geese  from  the  northward, 
another  proof  of  open  water  in  that  direction, 
since  these  birds  found  their  food  only  in  such 
water.  He  added  that  it  was  his  deliberate 
opinion,  from  observations  made  on  the  ^t, 
that  whales  passed  up  Wellington  Channel  into 
a  northern  sea.  In  reference  to  the  abundance 
of  animal  life,  in  the  latitude  of  this  supposed 
Polar  sea,  he  remarked,  that  while  on  the 
southern  side  of  Lancaster  Sound'he  never  saw 
enough  game  to  keep  his  dog,  yet  Melville  Island, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  northward, 
abounded  in  deer  and  musk-oxen.  It  was  thus 
clear,  he  continued,  that  animal  life  did  not  de¬ 
pend  on  latitude,  but  increased,  if  anything, 
after  passing  the  seventieth  degree.  Moreover, 
while  in  Baffin’s  Bay  the  tide  made  for  the 
southward,  coming  from  the  Atlantic  in  Bar¬ 
row’s  Straits  it  made  for  the  northward,  which 
could  (mly  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
sea  in  that  direction.  All  this  seems  to  us 
proof  on  proof  of  a  great  Polar  oc^. 


Washington  and  Weboter,  by  Power*. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser,  writing  from  Florence,  June  20, 
says : — 

Power's  noble  statue  of  Washington,  ordered 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  is  now  completed, 
and  will  be  shipped  by  a  vessel  to  New  York 
within  a  few  days.  It  is  a  grand  work,  and 
the  lovers  of  art  would  do  well  if  they  could 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  the 
patriotic  State  which  it  is  to  adorn  for  its  ex¬ 
hibition  en  passant  in  the  Empire  City.  The 
artist  is  now  engaged  on  the  statue  of  Webster, 
ordered  by  the  people  of  Boston.  The  great 
orator  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  Constitution,  which  is  firmly  grasp^  in 


one  hand,  while  the  other  rests  upon  the  symbol 
of  the  Union  which  it  secures.  I  have  seen 
nothing  among  the  remains  of  ancient  sculp¬ 
ture  at  all  comparable  to  this  last  achievement 
of  American  genius.  There  is  assuredly  no 
head  in  the  populous  Pantheon  of  Greek  and 
Roman  notabilities  to  compare  with  that  of  the 
American  statesman. 


[Our  eorrMpondent  Nereua,  ha*  gi'ltn  n*  a  new  con-  | 
■truction  of  slanta  here.  At  least  we  do  net  recollect  to 
have  seen  the  kind  before.  It  is  smooth  and  musical, 
and  indicates  marked  facility  of  versification  as  well  as 
genius,] 

To  the  Bveiiing  Star, 

AND  ONE  DEPARTED. 

BT  NBKXVS. 

Tbod  palest  in  the  Westering  glow. 

As  I  hare  seen  tbe  blushes  pale 
Upon  her  maiden  cheek  ; 

Or,  when  the  heart  would  overfiow. 

As  I  have  seen  her  eye-lids  veil  j 

The  thoughts  she  would  not  speak. 

Thou  lingerest  when  almost  fied. 

To  gladden,  with  another  smile, 

The  melancholy  night ; 

As  when,  for  word  unkindly  said, 

A  single  glance  of  Aer’i  would  wile 
My  spirit  back  to  light. 

Thou  &dest  mournfully,  and  slow. 

All  full  of  grief,  thy  dying  ray 
Is  wept  by  Evening  tears  ; 

As  I  have  seen  the  healthful  glow 
Fade  from  her  lily  cheek  away 
Tlirough  nncomplaining  years. 

Thou  vanishest,  like  spirit  fled. 

And  none  of  thy  bright  rays  remain 
To  mark  thy  darkened  track  ; 

IgThus  do  I  weep  a  maiden  dead — 

But  thou,  fair  star,  wilt  come  again, 

While  the  comet  never  back ! 

... 

John  Howard  Payne. 

As  I  sit  in  my  garret  here  in  Washington, 
writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Gieorgia  Cotton 
Plant,  watching  the  course  of  great  men  and  the 
destiny  of  party,  I  meet  often  with  strange  con¬ 
tradictions  in  this  eventful  life.  The  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  J.  Howard  Payne,  author 
of  “  Sweet  Home  1”  I  knew  him  personally. 
He  occupied  the  rooms  under  me  for  some  time, 
and  his  conversation  was  so  captivating  that  I 
have  often  spent  whole  days  in  his  apartment. 
He  was  an  applicant  for  office  at  the  time — 
consul  at  Tunis — from  which  he  had  been  re¬ 
moved.  What  a  sad  thing  it  was  to  see  the  poet 
subjected  to  all  the  humiliation  of  office-seeking. 
Of  an  evening  we  would  walk  along  the  streets, 
looking  into  the  lighted  parlors,  as  we  passed. 
Once  in  a  while  we  would  see  some  family  so 
happy,  and  forming  so  beautiful  a  group,  that 
we  would  both  stop,  and  then  pass  silently 
on.  On  such  occasions  he  wonid  give  me  a 
history  of  his  wanderings,  his  trials,  and  all  the 
cares  incident  to  his  sensitive  nature  and 
poverty.  “  How  often,”  said  he  once,  “  I  have 
been  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  or 
some  other  city,  and  heard  persons  singing,  or 
the  hand-organ  playing,  ‘  Sweet  Home,’  with¬ 
out  a  shilling  to  buy  the  next  meal,  or  a  place 
to  put  my  head.  The  world  has  literally  sung 
my  song  until  every  heart  is  familiar  with  its 
melody.  Yet  I  have  been  a  wanderer  from  my 
boyhood.  My  country  has  turned  me  ruthlessly 
from  office ;  and  in  my  old  age  I  have  to  submit 
to  humiliation  for  bread.”  Thus  he  woul^  com¬ 
plain  of  his  helpless  lot.  His  only  wish  was  to 
die  in  a  foreign  land ;  to  be  buried  by  strangers, 
and  sleep  in  obscurity. 


I  met  him^one  day  looking  unusually  sad. 
“  Have  you  got  your  consulate  T”  said  1. 

“  Yes,  and  shall  leave  in  a  week  for  Tunis.  I 
shall  never  return.” 

The  last  expression  was  not  a  political  faith. 
Far  fr-om  it.  Poor  Payne  1  His  wish  was  real¬ 
ized  ;  he  died  at  Tunis.  Whether  his  remains 
have  been  brought  to  this  country,  I  know  not. 
They  should  be ;  and  If  none  other  would  ^o  it, 
let  the  homeless,  throughout  the  world  give  a 
penny  for  a  monument  to  Payne.  I  knew  him, 
and  will  give  my  penny,  and  for  an  inscription 
in  the  following : — 

HERE  LIES  J.  HOWARD  PAYNE, 

THK  ABTHOR  0¥  “  SWm  HOME.” 

A  Wanderer  in  Life  ;  he  wliose  eoags  were  on  every 
tongue,  and  found  an  echo  in 
every  heart — 

NEVER  HAD  A  HOME. 

RB  DIED  IN  A  EOREIUN  LA.VD. 

-  - 

All  Old  Newaboy. 

The  JVational  Intelligencer  relates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  striking  instance  of  the  “  ups  and  downs” 
in  life : — 

The  sojourners  at  our  city  hotels  are  familiar 
with  the  modest  tone  in  which  the  words  JVVuj 
York  Herald,  Tribune,  Times,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Intelligencer,  Union,  etc.,  fall  upon 
their  ears  from  a  respectable  elderly  gentleman 
in  the  newspaper  line.  At  break  of  day  you 
may  find  him  at  the  railroad  d4p6t,  with  his 
bundle  of  these  “  maps  of  busy  life  at  break¬ 
fast  time  he  is  at  the  hotel  ready  to  exchange  his 
commodities  for  the  ready  cash ;  and  again  as 
midnight  draivs  near  you  we  still  find  him  pur¬ 
suing  the  even  tenor  of  Jiis  way,  pressing  bis 
sales.  We  have  observed  him  for  many  years 
going  regularly  through  this  routine.  Many 
wonder  if  he  ever  sleeps.  If  “  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  is  the  price  of  liberty,”  he  is  entitled  to 
the  largest  that  may  be  had.  A  curiosity  is 
often  manifested  to  know  his  history.  Some 
say  that  he  has  by  dint  of  such  untiring  indus¬ 
try  and  perseverance  laid  up  something  hand¬ 
some  for  a  “  rainy  day.” 

One  morning  last  week,  as  the  Honorable 
Lewis  D.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  was  passing  from 
the  breakfast  room  at  the  National  with  his 
morning  mail,  this  veteran  newsvender  met 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  steps  near  tbe 
office.  His  eye  caught  the  title  Cineinnati 
Gazette  to  a  paper  in  Mr.  C.’s  hand,  and,  with 
a  peculiar  expression,  he  remarked — 

“  Ah,  the  old  Cincinnati  Gazette 

Mr.  Campbdll  halted,  observing,  “  You  have 
it  not  in  your  package  ?” 

“  No  ;  but  I  took  it  once.” 

Mr.  Campbell. — “  When  ?” 

“  In  1828,  when  Charles  Hammond  was  eilitor, 
and  I  was  in  the  firm  of  Carrington  &,  Wells, 
wholesale  merchants,  Main  street,  Cincinnati !” 

Mr.  CampbelL — “I  recollect  the  firm,  for  I 
was  then  a  printer’s  devil  in  tbe  Gazette  office, 
and  faithfully  through  wintry  storms  carried 
the  paper  to  you.  We  are  living  monuments 
of  tbe  ‘  ups  and  downs  ’  of  life !” 

Here  a  strange  expression  passed  over  the 
countenance  of  Wells,  and  Mr.  C.,  fearing  that 
he  might  awaken  unpleasant  reminiscences  in 
connexion  with  his  change  of  fortune,  left,  with 
a  “  God  give  you  success ;  your  energy  de¬ 
serves  it!” 

How  illustrative  of  the  changes  of  fickle  for¬ 
tune!  The  carrier-boy  of  the  news  of  that 
day  to  tbe  wholesale  merchant  is  now  a  member 
of  the  American  Congress,  and  the  wholesale 
merchant  now  carriefi  the  newspapers  to  him  I 
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I  peculiar  costume :  now,  ladie 


Whkn  the  wheels  of  government  were  first  throughout  Christendo 


leme-n, 

bonnets, 
a  slight  de- 
veathepeasan- 


Womaii’s  Sphere  and  Woman’s  Rights.  Washington  and  the  First  Senate.  peculiar  COStume  :  now,  ladie 

Upon  this  subject,  reoeutly  so  much  agitated,  Whsn  the  wheels  of  government  were  first  throughout  Christendo 
the  British  quarterly  Review  sheds  a  ray  of  set  in  motion  under  our  present  Cwstitution,  it  dresses, 

light  in  the  form  of  an  allegory,  as  follows was  a  new  and  untried  ezperiment,  and  the  8^®®  those  of  P 
As  we  have  thus  far  touched  upon  the  ques-  working  of  the  machinery  v*®  somewhat  diffe-  try  are  laying  aside  their  ancient  and  pic- 
tion  of  woman’s  position  in  society,  perhaps  our  rent  from  that  of  the  present  day.  The  follow-  turesque  attire,  as  fast  as  they  learn  to  recog- 
readers  will  allow  us  to  conclude  with  a  fable,  ing  interesting  historical  item,  from  the  JVa-  *  badge  of  inequality.  One 

under  which  we  fancy  we  can  discern  a  lurking  tional  Intelligencer,  is  an  instance  in  point : —  *>7  barriers  which  made  intercourse 

moral.  The  legend  says — we  will  not  be  so  im-  “  The  Senate,  on  its  first  organization  uui^'  natioM  difficult  or  impossible,  w  giv- 


moral.  The  legend  says — we  will  not  be  so  im-  “  The  Senate,  on  its  first  organization  u^ 
pertinent  to  our  learned  readers,  or  so  ill-bred  the  Constitution,  seclude^^lf  from  the  pii 

to  our  unlearned  readers,  as  to  say  in  what  ^fher^n  th?C  5  iSiv^Coundrto 


by  one,  the  barriers  which  made  intercourse 
^tween  nations  difficult  or  impossible,  are  giv- 

Sg  way.  Railroads  have  shortened  distance, 
111  telegraphs  annihilated  it.  But  diversity 
of  language  remains  as  the  great,  and,  as  some 


•  a  J11.A  rftth6r  in  the  light  of  ft  Privy  Council  to  the  nf  Iftnmiftflre  reniftins  fts  the  orreftt  &8  aoDie 

ancient  author  it  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  found-but  President  than  ts  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  “ f!  ' 

the  legend  says,  that  once  on  a  time,  Selene  Legislature,  Indeed,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  was  everlasting  obstacle  to  the  blending 

complained  to  Zeus  of  the  gpross  partiality  termed  in  conversatiou  occasionally,  if  not  nationalities.  Will  it  prove  an  everlasting 
which  had  allotted  to  her  orb  a  light  so  much  in  official  proceedings  of  that  day.  There  pi  obstacle?  Is  the  notion  of  a  universal  lan- 

1  not  many  probably  of  the  present  generation  arnaire  idle  dream  ^ 

fainter  than  that  of  the  god  of  day,  and  even  ©f  readers  who  remember  the  fact  that  in  the  tK,,  nnoidinn  hnt  tn  dPTfao 

that  faint  splendor  waidng  and  waning  accor-  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  discuss  .  ’ 

ding  to  him.  This  inequality  was  a  relic  of  States,  President  Washington  came  into  the  alphabet  of  a  umversal  language,  the  $av- 
chaos  and  barbarism,  unworthy  of  an  enlight-  Senate  when  th|U  body  was  enpiged  on  what  an*  of  Paris  have  called  a  convention  of  Bmo- 

_ ,  1  p  *  ‘®  called  Executive  business,  and  took  part  in  pean  philologists.  They  regard  a  universal 

ened  age.  She  spoke  so  eloquently  of  lunar  their  deliberations.  When  he  attended  he  took  -  thinw  in.irii.Mp  ifippornn. 

rights  and  solar  usurpations,  solar  arrogance  the  Vice  President’s  chair,  and  the  Vice  Presi-  .  f  rf  therefore 

and  lunar  degradation,  that  Zeus  at  length—  ^ent  took  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  ;  beyond  the  stage  of  detete.  ^ey  m^t  mere- 
Q.  kail, -  1  one  or  other  of  the  Secretaries  [heads  of  Depart-  ly  to  accelerate  those  tendencies  of  the  times, 

oil  subrtd^,  ««  M«o  hath  it-w  th  a  lurking  ^,^^3  occamonally  accompanLd  the  President  which,  accelerated  or  not,  will  finally  result  in 

18  smi  e,  n  e  assen  .  ®  these  The  Present  ^dressed  the  a  common  language  for  all  races  and  nations, 

day  the  new  moon  appeared,  not  as  a  timid,  Senate  on  the  questions  before  them,  and  m  _  .  *  .  , .  a  At.  ^ 

delicate  crescent,  but  as  a  second  sun,  as  bright,  ““"y  respects  exercised  a  power  in  respwt  believe  that  the  propo^  couven- 

v^^A  Av  j  rj  uj  ir  to  toeir  proceedings  which  would  now  be  tion  will  do  anything  to  promote  the  object  it 

^  fi  1  K  of  day  himself  When  ia^^mpatible  with  their  rights  has  in  view.  As  well  might  a  convention  of 

the  firet  oddity  of  havmg  two  suns  instead  of  and  privileges.  This  practice,  however,  did  j  ^ 

one  diminished,  the  difference  wa^  not  much  not  long  continue.  An  occasion  soon  arose  of  *  .  .v  *!  •  j  .v 

noticed  ;  but  as  the  month  rolled  on,  and  the  collition  of  opinion  between  the  Prerident  and  more  rapid  levellmg  of  the  mountains  and  the 

...  ,  j  •  A  Senate  on  some  nommation,  and  he  did  not  speedier  filung  up  of  the  valleys.  The  great 

cool  summer  nights  were  changed  into  burning  afterwards  attend,  but  commudicated  by  mes-  l^ements  of  naLe  and  the  onward  pro^ss 
summer  days  by  this  novel  developmen  of  sage  what  he  desired  to  lay  before  them.”  of  society  are,  luckily,  not  to  be  either  hiSer- 
moonshine,  all  the  w'orld  was  worked  up  to  a  _ _  ,  ^  a  i_ 

pitch  of  wonderment.  How  astonishing !  How  Antiiiuity  of  the  “  Kiiow-Wothing*.”  P™™ote  y  ®onven  ions  0  *ot>o^. 

One  oTtwo^entuTed  toSd- Lw  dii^^  “  Absolom  went  two  hundred  men  other^'Leans,  and  go  on  thefr  inSistable^^^y 

And  as  the  novelty  wore  off  it  was  disa^eeable.  out  of  Jer^lem-teat  were  ®»JJ®d-®“d  they  whether  «ocan*  assemble  or  remain  at  home. 
Poetsbegan  to  mourn  for  their  ancient  fountain  “u  Individuals  are  great  j-aasemblies,  impotent 

of  inspiration.  Lovers  no  longer  rambled  Samuel,  xy ,  11.  The  inventer  of  pnntmg  the  discoverer  of 

together  in  the  moonllght-they  might  as  well  a  Precoc.ous  Boy.  America,  the  improver  of  the  steam  en^e, 

walk  out  at  noonday.  Sailors  mistook  the  “Sonnt,  do  you  know  your  letters?”  ^  e  mven  ors  0  ^  e  seam  ,  rai  ’  ® 

tides,  and  ^epherds  lost  count  in  their  calcn-  “  Yes,  sir.  two  of  ’em.”  graph jmd  caloric  engine, -all  these  have  done 

ders,  because  it  was  always  full  moon.  Philo-  “Possible!  what  are  they?”  somet  ing  tow  s  preparing  e  way  or  a 

sophers  grumbled  at  being  disappointed  of  a  “  Let’er  go  and  let’er  rip.”  luiiver  an^age.  1  apo  era  w  en 

predicted  eclipse.  Physicians  and  policemen  “Smart  boy;  go  to  the  tub  and  wet  your 


terwards  aiteud,  but  communicated  by  mes-  movements  of  nature  and  the  onward  progress 
ge  what  he  desir^  to  lay  before  them.”  ^  ^ 

^  promoted  by  conventions  of  savans. 
iitifiuity  of  the  “  Kiiow-Wothiiig*.  ^  Things  come  to  pass  in  this  world  by  quite 

“  And  with  Absolom  went  two  hundred  men  other  means,  and  go  on  their  irresistable  way 


A  Precocloiiii  Boy. 

“  Sonnt,  do  you  know  your  letters?” 

“Yes,  sir,  two  of  ’em.” 

“Possible!  what  are  they?” 

“  Let’er  go  and  let’er  rip.” 

[  “  Smart  boy ;  go  to  the  tub  and  wet  your 


The  inventor  of  printing,  the  discoverer  of 
America,  the  improver  of  the  steam  engine, 
the  inventors  of  the  steamboat,  railroad,  tele¬ 
graph  and  caloric  engine, — all  these  have  done 
something  towards  preparing  the  way  for  a 
universal  language.  So  did  Napoleon  when 
he  gave  the  European  nationalities  that  ter- 


thought  these  daylight  nights  a  great  improve-  hair,  a  brain  of  such  fertility  can  t  be  kept  too  5-  v  .u  ^  ’ 

...  ,  .  j  .u  ,  ....  and  from  which  they  can  never  recover.  So 

ment,  but  every  one  else  voted  them  a  bore,  moist.”  ,  ..... 

The  plants  began  to  witjier  under  the  unnatural  every  n^  w  0  spe  a  w i  ,  or  wri  s 

excitement-the  nightingale  took  to  singing  by  World  Speaking  One  i..ngw.ge.  a  line,  or  ^rforms  an  act,  which  all  men  ^11 

day,  and  going  to  sleep  at  night,  like  other  time  will  probably  come,  and  it  seems  desire  to  know,  remember  and  repeat  For, 

sensible  birds.  One  or  two  temples  were  con-  Fobable  that  the  universal  language  will  be  at  least,  he  contributes  one  word  to  the  com- 
secrated  “  To  the  new  Luminary,”  but  the  old  Anglo-American.  The  following  interest-  mon  language  of  man-that  word,  his  own 

temples  of  Selene  were  all  deserted,  and  no  speculations  on  this  subject  appeared  a  few  name,  whether  it  be  glorious  or  execrable, 

offerings  laid  on  her  altars.  It  was  a  great  months  ago  in  a  New  York  paper,  but  we  are  The  progress  a^y  made  towards  a  um- 


■he  World  Speaking  One  Language.  a  line,  or  performs  an  act,  which  all  men  will 

^That  time  will  probably  come,  and  it  seems  desire  to  know,  remember  and  repeat  For, 
robable  that  the  universal  language  will  be  at  least,  he  contributes  one  word  to  the  corn- 


relief  when,  at  the  month’s  end,  the  moon  rose  “““We  now  to  designate  what  paper versal  language  is  considerable.  It  ^11  not 
and  set  by  day,  and  in  the  cool,  dark  night.  Geologists  teU  us  that  the  earth  has  an  un-  be  long  before  over  all  this  continent  of  North 
men  looked  at  the  far-off  stars,  and  thought  of  ®®“i“«  *®“dency  to  become  level,  and  this  America  but  rae  lan^age  will  simke^  nor 
what  moonlight  used  to  be.  At  length  Selene  tendency  i^isted  by  the  labors  of  man  and  long  before  the  great  continent  of  Australia 
saw  her  mistake,  and  acknowledged  that  in  her  the  movei^  of  teasta  Every  chamois  that  wiil  know  no  other  than  the  same  tongue,  to 
short-sighted  ambition  to  share  the  empire  of  bounds  up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  every  vast  regions  of  Ama,  rad  in  the  inhabitable 
her  brother,  she  had  lost  a  fairer  and  sweeter  Ploughman  that  draws  a  furrow  along  the  side  parts  of  Africa,  the  English  pronuses  to  b> 
oneofherown.  Zeus  again  heard  her  petitions,  of  a  hill,  as  well  as  every  shower  and  gust,  rad  come  the  only  language.  The  valley  of  the 
and  from  that  time,  over  weary  toils  and  busy  avalanche,  does  something  towards  reducing  Amazon  is  yet  to  be  peopled  by  Anglo  SaxoM. 
cares  of  lifb,  the  orb  of  day  reigns  supreme,  and  “  unbroken  plain.  So  does  civi-  To  commercial  persons  in  every  coun^,  the 

his  sister  only  appears  at  times  as  a  pale,  grace-  '’y  “®“®  commerce,  travel,  litera-  English  language  is  becoming  more  rad  more 

fill  crescent  at  his  side;  but  when  the  time  *"®’  colonizations,  tend  to  make  all  the  in-  indispensable;  rad  we  have,  m  ^s  city,  not 
comes  of  rest,  and  of  family  gatherings,  rad  of  l^aWtauts  of  the  earth  alike,  in  character,  Ira-  less  than  a  thousand  boys,  sent  from  Spanish 
gentle,  soothing  converse,  rad  of  heavenly  guage  rad  race.  In  barbarous  ages,  the  tri^s  colonies  rad  counfries,  to  learn  the  language 
musings,  rad  of  solemn,  tearftil,  prayerful  are  small  and  numerous ;  languages  rad  dia-  of  their  future  business.  The  extent  to  which 
vigils,  and  of  fairy  dreams,  aad  healing  slum-  1®®*®  ®^®'y  territory,  nations  exchange  Uteratures  is  also  v^  1^ 

bers,  Selene  shares  the  empire  of  nightwith  the  Centuries  ago.  Great  Britain  contained  neariy  markable,  ^u^®"®  “  “o^® 
everlasting  stars  •  “  many  kingdoms  as  it  now  has  counties,  and  ter  appreciated  in  Germany  than  in  Engtand, 

,  ,  I  ,  each  differed  from  the  rest  in  language,  laws  rad  Goethe’s  writings  are  household  books  in 

“  An  forms,  thst  perish,  other  torms  supply ;  customs.  One  hundred  years  ago,  every  England  rad  America.  The  common  education 

By  tuTBs  we  catch  the  vital  hriath,  saddle.  >>  nation  in  Europe— nay,  every  district— had  its  of  gratlcraen,  in  cultivated  counfries,  em- 
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braces  languages ;  and  all  this  is 

preparator^^^BlftMrais,  to  tbs  universal 
language  of  i^^QB|^i^li^eed,  we  may  safe¬ 
ly  conclude  that,  Mwe  gravitation  has  level¬ 
ed  the  earth,  civilization  will  have  de-Babel- 
ized  it ;  and  not  less  safely,  that  the  project  of 
eoTutrueting  a  universal  language,  by  conven¬ 
tion  or  otherwise,  is  abeord. 


The  I/anghtiig  Phlloeoiiher. 

Wk  have  in  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Magazine  a  queer  “  indiwidual,”  whom  it  is 
difficnit  to  classify.  If  we  say  he  is  a  sort  of 
“  go-between,”  or  connecting  link  between  the 
printer’s  devil  and  the  editor,  perhaps  it  will 
convey  the  clearest  idea  of  him  that  we  can 
give  without  too  much  circumlocution.  His 
habits  are  peculiar,  but  we  cannot  now  under¬ 
take  to  describe  them.  He  takes  the  world 
easy  ;  but  he  is  not  lazy,  and  the  results  of  his 
quiet,  unseen  labors  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
remarkable  amount  of  industry.  He  is  decided¬ 
ly  fond  of  fun,  and  is  a  great  adept  at  manu¬ 
facturing  it.  He ,  can  extract  a  laugh  from 
almost  anything.  He  can  find  it  in  cases  that 
would  look  hopeless  to  others,  as  hopeless  as  it 
would  be  to  undertake  to  extract  a  sunbeam 
from  a  cucumber. 

He  has  acquired  in  the  office  the  name  of 
“  The  laughing  Philosopher,”  or  little  Democri¬ 
tus,  Jr.,  and  we  have  set  him  to  work  to  trace 
out  his  geneology  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
able  to  prove  that  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  old  Greek  philosopher,  who  spent  a  large 
proportion  of  his  life  in  laughing  at  the  follies 
of  mankind. 

Democritus  has  come  to  be  a  personage  of 
decided  influence  in  the  office.  He  keeps  the 
editor  wide-awake,  makes  the  devil  haze  round, 
and  tells  all  hands,  if  they  don’t  want  to  get 
the  cholera,  to  laugh.  He  says  laughing  is  the 
best  remedy  in  the  world  for  disease,  better  than 
homoeopathy,  or  hydropathy,  or  allopathy,  or 
any  other  ’pathy.  His  universal  remedy  is 
laughopathy.  He  says  Solomon  understood  it 
when  he  said  “  a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a 
medicine.”  He  insists,  moreover,  that  laugh¬ 
ing  is  not  only  the  best  remedy  and  preventive 
for  disease,  but  is  a  necessary  element  of  sue 
cess  in  all  kinds  of  business.  He  says  no  paper 
or  periodical  can  live  without  a  little  fun  in  it 
^—something  to  make  the  more  solid  matter 
digest  easy,  like  a  few  nuts  after  a  hard  dinner. 
He  argues  this  point  so  often,  we  finally  told 
him  whenever  he  had  any  nuts  to  crack,  to 
fetclt  ’em  along  and  crack  ’em  in  one  comer  of 
the  United  States  Maoazine. 

From  that  time  Democritus  has  been  in  his 
element  He  puts  on  editorial  airs,  and  begins 
to  say  “  we.”  He  thumbs  the  magazines,  tum¬ 
bles  over  the  exchange  papers,  carries  a  pair  of 
scissors  in  his  pocket,  and  always  has  a  little 
laugh  packed  away  in  one  corner  of  his  mouth 
ready  to  explode  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The 
other  day  he  brought  in  his  first  dish  of  nuts 
ready  cracked,  which  he  said,  he  and  the  devil 
(printer’s  devil)  had  voted  unanimonsly,  in 
mass  meeting,  would  do  for  the  readers  of  the 
United  States  Magazine. 

The  Editor  and  his  Waioet. — An  editor 
from  some  village  of  four  corners  away  down 
East,  while  recently  traveling,  had  his  wallet 
abstracted  (tom  his  pocket  by  an  adroit  pick¬ 
pocket,  while  indulging  in  a  short  nap.  The 


thief  was  so  disgusted  with  the  result  of  his 
exploit,  that  he  returned  the  plunder  by  express, 
to  the  address  written  inside  the  wallet,  with  the 
following  note : — “  You  miserabil  skunk,  hears 
your  pockit-book.  .  I  don’t  keep  no  sich.  Fur 
a  man  dressed  as  well  as  you  was  to  go  round 
with  a  wellit  v^ith  nuthin’  in  it  but  a  lot  of 
noo-Hpapur  scraps,  a  ivury  tooth-comb,  two 
jTioosiiapur  stamps,  an’  a  pass  A-om  a  ralerode 
directur,  is  a  contyjg^rble  impursition  on  the 
l^mbilc.  As  I  hear  y^  a  editor,  I  return  your 
trash.  I  never  robs  any  only  gentlemen.” 


The  Old  Farmer’s  Philosophy. — A  good 
story  is  told  of  an  old  farmer,  who  had  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  years  without  learning  much 
of  the  mysteries  of  nature.  tVhat  knowledge 
the  old  gentleman  had  gleaned  was  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  science.  He  did  not  know  whether 
a  microscope  was  “  something  to  eat  or  a  new 
fanglcd  forming  machine.”  A  young  friend, 
fresh  from  school,  once  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
was  very  anxious  to  enlighten  the  old  man  on 
the  wonders  of  the  microscope,  a  specimen  of 
which  he  carried  about  him.'  tVliile  the  old 
philosopher  was  making  a  frugal  meal  in  the 
field  at  noon,  the  youth  produced  his  micro¬ 
scope,  and  explained  its  operation,  which  he 
illustrated  by  exhibiting  its  powers  upon  seve¬ 
ral  bugs  and  divers  minute  atoms  of  animated 
matter  at  hand.  To  his  surprise,  the  aged  pupil 
did  not  manifest  much  astonishment,  and  stung 
by  his  indifference  he  detailed  to  him  how 
many  scores  of  living  creatures  he  devoured  at 
every  mouthful  and  in  each  drop  which  quench¬ 
ed  his  thirst.  At  this  his  hearer  was  sceptical ; 
to  prove  the  fact,  the  boy  snatched  from  his 
hand  a  chunk  of  rich  cheese  which  he  was  then 
devouring,  and  placing  it  under  the  magnifier, 
the  mass  of  wriggling  animalcnlse  was  trium¬ 
phantly  pointed  out.  The  old  man  gazed  upon 
the  sight  indifferently,  and  at  length,  with  the 
utmost  nonchalance,  took  another  huge  bite. 
“  Don’t,”  exclaimed  the  boy ;  “  don’t  eat  it, 
uncle  Ben ;  don’t  you  see  ’em !”  “  See  ’em 

squirm  and  wiggle.”  “  Let  'em  wriggle  !  ” 
said  the  old  philosopher,  munching  away  calm¬ 
ly,  “  they've  got  the  worst  on't ;  ef  they  kin 
Stan'  it,  I  kin,"  and  he  deliberately  finished 
his  meal. 

Progress  of  Invention. — A  genius  has 
vented  a  spy-glass  of  wonderful  power.  He 
said  he  looked  through  it  at  a  third  cousin,  and 
it  brought  him  relatively  nearer  than  any  of 
his  brothers. 

Danger  of  Marrying  an  Heiress. — An  old 
gentleman  once  said,  in  speaking  of  the  bad 
consequences  of  di^arity  offorti^^l^-cspccially 
on  the  wife’s  side — in  marriage,  when  he 
married,  he  had  twenty  cents,  and  his  wife 
twenty-five — and  that  she  was  throwing  up 
that  extra  five  cents  to  him,  ever  afterwards. 

Examining  a  Schoolmaster. — An  Examina¬ 
tion  Committee,  about  to  test  the  capacities 
of  an  individual  for  school-teaching,  put  the 
following  questions  to  him  : — 

“At  what  period  did  France  produce  her 
greatest  General  T”  . 

“At  what  period?”  pausing  and  scratching 
his  head,  “  at  what  —  ah  t  you've  got  me 
there.” 

“.Well,  was  it  before  or  after  Christ?” 

“Be-fMe  or  after  Christ?  Before  or  after? 
Well,  old  bosses,  you  have  got  me  again  /” 


The  Central  Sun. — When  Sir  William  Ham¬ 
ilton  announced  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
the  discovery  of  the  central  sun — the  star 
round  which  our  orb  of  day  and  his  planetary 
attendants  revolve — a  waggish  member  ex¬ 
claimed,  “What!  our  sun’s  sun!  Why,  that 
must  be  a  grand  sun  I" 

A  Poor  Endorser. — “A  worthy,  but  poor 
minister,”  writes  a  ftiend  from  the  country, 
“requested  the  loan  of  fifty  dollars  from  the 
cashier  of  our  bank ;  and  in  a  note  requesting 
the  favor,  he  said  he  would  “  pay  in  ten  days, 
on  the  faith  of  Abraham.”  The  cashier  re¬ 
turned  word,  that,  “  by  the  rules  of  the  bank, 
the  endorser  must  reside  in  the  State.” 

A  Blacksmith  was  lately  iummoned  to  a 
town  court  as  witness,  in  a  dispute  between 
two  of  his  workmen.  The  judge,  after  hearing 
the  testimony,  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
settle  the  affair — as  the  costs  had  already 
amounted  to  three  times  the  disputed  sum. 

“  I  told  the  fools  to  settle  it,”  he  replied ; 
“  for  I  said  the  clerks  would  take  their  coats 
— the  lawyers  their  shirts — and  if  they  got 
into  your  honor’s  court,  you’d  skin  ’em.” 

“Now,  Patrick,”  said  a  judge,  “what  do 
you  say  to  the  charge,  are  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ?” 

“Faith,  but  that’s  difficult  for  your  honor 
to  tell,  let  alone  myself.  Wait  till  I  hear 
the  ividence.” 

A  Person  was  boasting  that  hq  had  sprung 
from  a  high  family  in  Ireland. 

“  Yes,”  said  a  bystander,  “  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  family  so  high  that  their  feet  could  not 
touch  the  ground." 

“  Dick,  I  say,  why  don’t  you  turn  that  buf¬ 
falo  robe  t’other  side  eout  ? — hair  is  the  warm¬ 
est.” 

“  Bah,  Tom,  you  get  out.'  Do  you  suppose 
the  animal  himself  didn’t  know  how  to  wear 
his  hide?  I  follow  his  style.” 

“  Is  THAT  a  lightning  bug  in  the  street  ?” 
asked  a  short-sighted  old  lady. 

“  No,  grandma,”  said  a  pert  little  miss,  “  it’s 
a  big  bug  with  a  cigar.” 

“Mr.  Smith,  you  said  once  that  yon  offi¬ 
ciated  in  a  pulpit — do  you  mean  by  that, 
that  you  preached  ?” 

“  No,  sir,  I  held  the  light  for  the  man  what 
did.” 

ANECDOTE  VERSIFIED. 

A  keen  Irinh  wit,  And  a  Yankee  more  ftly, 

Once  riding  together,  a  gallowE  panHed  by~ 
i^aid  the  Yankee  to  Pat,  **  If  I  don't  make  too  free, 

Qire  the  gallows  ita  dtfe,  and  pray  where  would  you  be?’ 
**  Och  !  bother  t”  eaid  Pat,  lure  that’rt  aiftUy  known, 

I’d  be  ridtng.to  town  by  myself  all  alone  1'- 


Pabllaltera*  IVotlee* 

Our  readers  will  perceive  a  change  in  the 
imprint  of  the  publishers  upon  the  cover  of  the 
present  number,  one  of  the  three  members  of 
the  former  firm  having  retired,  and  two  other 
persons  come  into  the  co-partnership.  The 
names  of  the  present  firm,  for  conducting  the 
United  States  Magazine,  the  United  States 
Journal,  (Monthly,)  and  the  United  States 
Weekly  Journal,  are  J.  M.  Emerson,  Franklin 
Woods,  A.  R.  Jones,  and  David  Bigelow,  and 
the  title  of  the  firm  is  J.  M.  Emerson  A  Co. 
This  will  produoe  no  ebangp  in  the  business  of 
the  firm  or  the  character  of  their  publications, 
except  to  introduce  new  improvements  and 
give  them  greater  Interest  and  valqe, 


Vi  om  tlie  “  Uu^sian  ViiU'ire  iniistralcl.' 


